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THE Discourses, which constitute this 
volume, were selected from the manu- 
cripts of the author, since his decease, by 
a number of his friends, who carefully 
revised, ajid in most instances transcribed 
them for the press. As these Sermons 
were not written for publication, some ver- 
bal and other minute alterations became 
necessary previously to their appearance in 
print ; these the editors have taken the 
liberty to make ; but in no instance have 
they intentionally changed the meaning 
of the author. 

The editors are responsible for the se- 
lection of these discourses, and the print- 
ers for the correctness and neatness of the 
dress in which they appear. In respect 
both to the matter and the execution, a 
hope is entertained, that the patrons of 
the work will be gratified. 

Short Memoirs of the Life of the Author 
are prefixed to this volume, containing 
facts and information not to be found in 
Dr. Holmes' discourse delivered at his fu- 
^lieral, which is prefixed to this volume. 
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The editors have fulfilled a task, which 
has cost them considerable attention and 
labour ; but they have an ample reward 
in reflecting, that they have rescued from 
oblivion the productions of a man of ge- 
nius, learning, and piety, which will be 
read with delight and improvement, not 
only by the present, but by future gen- 
erations. 

With aflfectionate respect to the memory 
of the author, these discourses are humbly 
commended to the blessing of Heaven, 
and the patronage of the friends of Chris- 
tain truth, by 

THE EDITORS. 

Aug, 20, 1807, 
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Riv. DAVID TAPPAN, o. d. 

J. O record the principal events in the lives of emi- 
nent men, and to deUneate tKfcir characters, has always 
been considered a useful undertaking. '« We naturally 
wish to be acquainted with those, who delight and in- 
^ct us, and to whose labours we feel ourselves in- 
debt^ Biographical memoirs, if feithfuUy executed,, 
p^ tins wish." We are peculiarly interested, when 
wc behold a remarkable genms early displaying its pow- 
ers, growmg up to quick maturity, devoted to Ae most 
useful and sacred purposes, and cut oflF by death in the 
midst of Its activity. Examples of this kind proclaim 
to us the uncertain tenure of human life, and yet teach 
us, that those, who have only a short passage through 
this world, may confer permanent benefits on mankS 
and obtain a place in their esteem more lasting, and 
more honourable, than monuments of stone. 

The Creator, designing the subject of thwe memoirs 
for a voy important station, imparted to him corres- 
ponding advantages. By the talents which he inherited 
from nature, togedier with his moral and literary im- 

fife was born April 21. 1752. His father, the Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Manchester, had Ae principal 
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care of his first years, and taught him the elements of 
knowledge. Early in life he discovered marks of a very 
ingenious, active mind. Before his admission into the 
uni\'ersity, he was placed, for a time, under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuei. Moody, Preceptor of Dumraer Acad- 
emy. At the age of fourteen years he was admitted 
into Harvard University. There, rising above juvenile 
follies and vices, and maintmning the character of a 
soberminded and virtuous youth, he diligently and suc- 
cessfully sought useful knowledge. Extending his 
views into future life, he preferred those attainments^ 
which are solid and durable, before those which are 
showy or splendid. He was distinguished for ardent 
love of knowledge, for his blameless and serious con- 
duct, and for his dutiful regard to the laws and guides 
of the institution-* 

After leaving the university, he assiduously devoted 
his mind, more than two years, to the study of divinity, 
though occasionally employed in teaching a school. In- 
deed he had bestowed an uncommon sliare of attendoii 
on moral and religious subjects while at college, and 
from his earliest youth. Beside which, it is to be re- 
membered, that early maturity was a remarkable trait in 
the character of his mind. Accordingly, his first per- 
formances ki the desk displayed a fund of theological in- 
formation, procured him a high place in the public es- 

Tlie foUawing note* are extracted from a manutcript eermon delivered $hortfy 
after the death of Dr. Tappan^ by a wry intimate and decerning friend, md 
Srotherin theminietry, who/or many years vmu united with him in the eame 
Auociation, 

* Darings the third yetx of his collegiate life, *' a sickness, which brought 
him to a near view ofdeath, was the means of such awakening and convic- 
tions, as he had not known before, and was followed, some months after, 
with such views. of mind and actings of heart in divine things, ss gaTe ft 
new direction even to bis unblamed and comparatively innocent life.** 
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twm, and indicated the eminence, which he afterward 
Attained. His hearers were surprised with the extent 
and pertinence of his thoughts, with his accurate and 
co[Hous style, with the animation and solemnity of his 
utterance, and the fervour of hb devotions. 

A very harmonious church and society in Newbury 
soon invited his ministerial labours. At the age of twen- 
ty-one, he was ordained the pastor of that flock, in which 
office he continued about ei^teen years. 

He cliose the sacred office fix)m principle. It was his 
deliberate judgment, that the gospel ministry is, of all 
professions, the most i mportant to mankind. That work, 
involving the best interests of intelligent creatures, ac^ 
corded with his benevolence and piety. He made it 
the delightful business of his life to recommend to 
others that Saviour, whose glory had captivated his heart. 
He had the peculiar advantage, which belongs to all 
ministers, who are called of God, that when he preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, " be spake what he 
knew, and testified what he had seen.** To this un^ 
doubtedly must be ascribed, in a great measure, his im- 
pressive manner of preaching. He spake frofti the fuL. 
ness of his heart. No hearer could doubt, that he felt 
the reality and eternal iipportance of the truths he 
delivered. 

As a preacher, he was evangelical. The peculiar 
contents of the gospel were the principal subjects of his 
discourses. " He determined to know nothing, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. ' ' The gospel, as a reve- 
lation of grace to sinners, was the great subject, which 
he studied and explained. " Sensible that the rcvela^ 
tlon of mediatorial mercy is the chosen instiiament of 
saving a ruined world ; that he was divinely commis- 
3ioned to publish and enforce it for this end ; and that 
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its final completion will embrace the order, perfectioii, 
and happiness of the moral world, and the highest glory 
of its Author ; he dwelt upon the sublime subject with 
eager and profound attention."* Those doctrines, 
which are the groundwork of revelation, were the 
groundwork of his preaching. Scarcely a sermon came 
from his lips, in which some of the peculiarities of evan« 
gelical trudi were not found. 

He was a very practical preacher- Every gospel 
doctrine, he insisted, has its corresponding precept and. 
duty. Speaking of the doctrines of human depravity, 
and salvation by the mercy of God, the atonement of 
Christ, and the sanctification of the Spirit, he says ; 
" fiDm these doctrines immediately result the duties of 
evangelical repentance and humility, faith and hope, 
gratitude and lore, obedience and joy." He gave it as 
his opinion, ^^ that Christian piety and morality mustrisC' 
or M, as the doctrines of grace, which support and ex* 
alt them, are regarded or neglected." By these senti- 
ments he regulated hb preaching. Whenever he incuU 
cated the duties of Christianity, he did it chiefly by evan« 
gelical motives. Whenever he described a good man, 
he described him, as a character formed upon go^)el 
principles ; as a redeemed penitent sinner, pardoned 
through Christ, and regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
He represented the believer's invwird exercises and whole 
practice, as having a constant respect to the great scheme 
of mediatorial grace. In his painting of virtue and relig« 
ion you would not see the image of Seneca or Plato, 
but that of David or Paul. You would hear the Chris- 
tian, of his describing, humbly proclaiming the abundant 
grace of Christ, and, from a heart ennq)tured with his di- 
vine beauty, crying out, " Unto him, who hath loved us, 

• Dr. Tappan's own words in describings a Christian minister. 
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and washed us from our sins in his blood, be honour and 
glory forever." . At the same time he made it appear^ 
that such afiection to Christ is not only the surest evi- 
dence of an upright heart, but the most efficacious mo- 
tive to a pious and useful life. 

Dr. Tappan was impressed with the importance of 
phm and distinguisfung preaching. He was happy ia 
commanding a style, which had charms for all. While 
the refined hearer enjoyed its flowing elegance, the un- 
refined was edified widi its plainness. Deeply affected 
himself with the necessity and worth of true religion, he 
laboured to describe it intellipbly and correctly, and to 
discriminate its saving exercises and fruits from every 
deceitful imitation. To this work his mind was early 
directed by the perusal of Edwards' Treatise on Re- 
ligious Affections. It was often the drift of his discourses 
to point out the essential difference between the s^ctified 
afibctions <rf* the believer, and the best exercises of the 
unrenewed heart. It was his serious endeavour, " to 
lay open the human heart to the view of mankind ; to 
trace its windings, its disguises, its corruptions ; to 
expand all its latent seeds of abomination ; to pluck off 
its mask <^ apparent virtue ; to unfold the secret princi- 
ples of human conduct, and distinguish appearances 
from realities ; to detect the various biasses of self love 
and self deceit; to delineate every shape and formt 
which the unsanctified. heart in various circumstances 
will assume, so that every sinner might see and recog- 
nise himself in the draught, and all classes of natural 
men .... might so perceive tlieir moral diseases, as im-r 
mediately to look for a suitable remedy."* 

He viras a very affectionate preacher. When address- 
ing his fellow immortals, his heart was often enlarged 

* Dr. T.*s sermoa At the ordination of Rev. Timothy Dickinson. 
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and melted. His countenance, his voice, his gesture* 
had all the natural marks of kind concern. His hearers, 
however reproved and alarmed, were convinced, that he 
spoke from love; tliat the mortifying reproof and pain- 
ful alarm he gave, were meant for their good. They 
saw and felt, that the preacher was an ardent friend to 
their souls^and that he did not inflict the wound; which 
faithfulness required him to inflict, without reluctance 
and grief.* 

He studied variety in his preaching. He thought a^ 
minister's usefulness greatly abridged, by confining him^ 
self within a small circle of fevouritc speculations. 
Accordingly he took an extensive range, and aimed to 
introduce that pleasing variety of topics, which the scrip, 
turcs furnish j though, after all, it was manifest, that he 
made evangelical religion the sum and centre of his 
preaching. The variety in his preaching was increased 
by his method of adapting his performances to particular 
occasions. In this he discovered remarkable facility and 
pertinence. He readily entered into the spirit of every 
occasion, and said what was suitable and impressive. 
Beside his appropriate performances on sacramental and 
funeral occasions, he frequently noticed the great events 
of Providence in the natural, civil, and religious world, 
and used them to elucidate some interesting truth, or en- 
force some important duty. 

• " Xt is probable, that his great modesty ^nd meekness disarmed envjr, 
and called forth a sentiment at once tender and respectful. He was not 
a thundering preacher ; but he spoke in a manner eminently enlightened, 
energetic, and persuasive ; and perhaps the meekness of his air was a 
foil, to set off the i^trong sensibilities of liis mind. His elocution was not 
of the splendid kind ; but it was nature fbelingly expressed. All his soul 
entered into his sermons. Every distinct subject appeared deeply to im- 
press him ; and the vivid perception^ of his mind enlivened every sen- 
tence and every word. Ife had, above most others, the faculty of losin|f. 
himself in his subject.'* 
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In the Christian pastor we seldom find so much to be 
admired, as in Dr. Tappan. His virtues and exertions, 
as a minister, seemed evidently to result from his person- 
al piety. This gave beaut}'-, uniformity, and usefulness 
to his whole pastoral character. What he did for the 
promotion of reli^on, he did, not because his reputation 
and office required it, but l^ecause he had an operative, 
abiding conviction, that religion is unspeakably amiable 
in itself, and above all things interesting to men. In the 
discharge of his sacred duties, he appeared only to act 
out the benevolence, the humility, the meekness, and 
the devotion, which divine grace had wrought in his 
own soul. 

With powers of mind and qualities of heart, which 
attracted general esteem and admiration, he was modest 
and humble, delicate and unassuming, ever attentive to 
the claims of others, and ready to sacrifice his own. He 
relished the condescending and self denying duties of his 
office, taking pleasure " in instructing, reproving, and 
comforting Ae lowest forms of human nature." His 
meekness was as remarkable, as his humility. His sa- 
cred office, giving him intercourse with persons of 
every character, called for the fi-equent exercise of Chris- 
tian meekness. When tried by the ignorance and 
stupidity, or by the perverseness and injustice of men, 
he was calm and collected. The irritation of others did 
not irritate him. 

He Hvas remarkably free from a worldly spirit. For 
earthly riches and grandeur he had no relish. Far no- 
bler objects occupied his thoughts, attracted his love, 
and roused his exertions. The riches of religion, the 
attainment of knowledge and holiness, the spread of 
evangelical truth, the display of divine perfection, the 
talvation of men, — these were the great objects^ wMch 
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commanded his mind and heart His soul seemed ta 
be exalted above those contrivances and cares, which 
arc necessary to the acquisition rf wealth. His insatia* 
ble thirst for knowledge, and his sedulous attention to 
pastoral duties, left him little opportunity and little 
inclination for worldly concerns. His temporal interests 
were, therefore, chiefly entrusted to the prudence and 
fidelity of others. Superior tojfretfulness and anxiety, 
he accepted, without murmuring, a salary quite inade- 
quate to his support, humbly confiding in the bounty of 
Providence, and in the generosity of affectionate individ- 
uab. His moral taste was so refined, and the plan of 
his conduct so devout, that it was his deliberate choice 
to live at a distance from luxury and show. What he 
possessed of this world's goods, he valued chiefly as the 
means, not of private gratification, but of promoting the 
w^are of others. Free, in a good measure, from 
Ae incumbrance of worldly cares and pursuits, he 
consecrated his talents to sacred duties. While he 
sustained the pastoral office, he devoted a great por- 
tion of his time to study.* His acquaintance with the 
old English authOTs was extensive. The treasures of 
truth contained in Owen, Howe, Goodwin, Bates, Bax- 
ter, &c. raised them in his estimation far above the 
greater part of more polished moderns. The best models 
of refined composition he, nevertheless, studied with 
diligence, and imitated with success. What the old 
authors wanted in point of elegance, he aimed to sup- 
ply from accomplished moderns. And what most of 
the moderns want in point of solid information, he sup* 

* ** WtUi all that was remarkable in him, nothings was more so> than con- 
■tant mental action, and an ardent desire to be ever improving. Hence he 
was asunoomnon a hearer, as speaker ; liis eye, hia attention, unremitting- 
ly fixed, so that nothing of consequence seemed to escape him ; and km 
was very happy in retaining the valuable ideas» he had once acquired." 
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^ t>lied from the old authors. In the old authors he found 
the body of divine truth ; in the new, its fnore comely 
and engaging dress^ 

Thou^ his abilities might have raised him to emi- 
nence in general erudition ; he wisely chose to limit his 
attention principally to those branches of knowledge, 
which are allied to theologj'^ and have the most promis- 
ing influence on ministerial usefulness. He never sa- 
crificed to ambition or taste the regular duties of his 
office. First of all he attended to the work of the min- 
istry. His stated sermons he composed with much 
study and accuracy. He carefully furnished himself 
for every common as well, as for every special 
occasion* Though his apprehension was quick and 
his invention fertile ; and though he hid a remark- 
able facility in fixing his attention, and in arranging and 
expressing his thoughts } yet he did not allow himself to 
enter the desk without thorough preparation. For sev- 
eral years, he wrote his discourses at full lengdl. But af^ 
tenvard his increasing employments and avocations fre- 
quently permitted him to write only the plan and leading 
sentiments ; and sometimes he preached wholly extem- 
pore- 

For the duties and delights of friendship he was pe- 
culiarly formed. His religion disposed him to sympa- 
thy, tenderness, and love. Kind affection lighted up his 
countenance, gave a delightful glow to his conversation, 
and cheerfulness to every beneficent action he performed. 
In him appeared true Christian politeness- Tlie gentle 
ness and suavity of his manners were not the Substitute, 
but the spontaneous expression df sincere kindness. So 
mild and obliging was his disposition, that it cost him 
ap effort to refuse even an improper request, or in any 
c 
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way to give pain to others. In the whole intercourse dS 
social life he was studious to please, cautious of ofend- 
ing, and slow to be offended^ His deportment and con- 
versation bespoke an unsuspecting sin^icity of hesurt, a 
dignified sense of propriety, and serious regard to nKirdt 
and religious obligation. He maintained a chaste and 
sober cheerfulness, by which he constiintly gave evi- 
dence, that religion is a productive source of the bes* 
enjoyments. 

His people alway3 found him a friend, a brother, a 
lather. He was a guide to inex,perienced youth, a pious 
comforter to old age, a counsellor in difficulties, a sup- 
port to the afflicted. In the chamber of sickness he was 
a serious, tender, and prayerful visitant. And while he 
delighted to particq)ate and sooth the troubles of his 
people, he was no less ready to rej<rice in their prosperi- 
ty, and to esteem their happiness a part of his own. 
Love seemed to be the ruling principle of his pastoral 
conduct. Even when he administered reproof to any 
of hb flock, a task the least of all congenial to his fedings^ 
'he gave them evidence, that their reprover was thek 
friend. 

The cause of vital, experimental religion was dear to 
his heart. With great satisfaction he read accounts of 
what God had recently done in many parts of the world* 
He rejoiced to observe the deep religious impressions^ 
which usoally take place where God pours out his Spir- 
It. To promote sucli impressions among his own peo- 
pie, particularly in the latter years of his pastoral work, 
he was instant in season, and out of season. 

He was a wry ardent friend to his coumry. United 
by the strongest affection to the cause of the public, he 
warmly espoused the principles of those men, whom he 
considered m honest patriots. In conformity to those 
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principles^ be vindicated the rights, unfolded the dan- 
gcrsj and inculcated the duties of his country, without 
entering into the violence o£ party spirit, or detracting 
irom the dignity and sacredness of his station. 

He possessed an uncommon degree of Christian con- 
dowr : that candour which is the operation of an enlarged 
mHid and a benevolent heart He was an equitable 
judge pf the characters, and a mild interpreter of the ac- 
tions of men. Toward them, who diflfcred from him in 
belief^ he cherished a very kind and generous affection. 
3He knew too well the constitution of the human mind ; 
he had too much regard to the rig^t of private judg* 
'ment and the use of free inquiry ; he was too wise, too 
modest, and too just to indulge in himself or to encoiir^ 
age in others a dogmatical, intolerant spirit. His candour 
prevented him from passing sentence upon persons or 
things without the authority of scripture; from giving 
way t^ groundless suspicions and jealousies; from 
judgii^ of men's state with reference to divine accep- 
tance, upon grounds not expressly determined by the 
gospel ; from imputing to others opinions, which they 
disavow, and from overlooking their excellencies, be- 
cause mingled with faults. His candour was a branch of 
thatil^v^, %)hich suffereth long and is kind; ivAich think- 
cth no evil; V)hich beareth all things^ believeth all things^ 
hop€th all things^ mdureth all things. His charit^^ was 
benevolence ; benevolence restricted to no particular 
denomination, or even character ; though it had not the 
same operation toward alL Like the charity of Jesus 
Christ, it was cordial complacency in them, who obeyed 
the trutli. But toward the erroneous and irreligious, it 
was mingled disapprobation, compassion, and good will \ 
disapprobation of their errors* and sins, compassion for 
their misaies, md good will to thpjr souls. His charity 
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as well, a$ his judgment, led him to mourn die rclaxe4 
opinions of religion, which prevail at this day- Inspired 
with the spirit of other times, when the glory of New 
England piety shone forth, he greatly lamented its de^ 
cline. Jn his view, modern liberality stripped the gospel 
of all its Rlor}'. Socinianism he pronounced a coldy life- 
less system, the name mthmit the essence of Christianity. 
He considered it as taking away the life and soul of re- 
ligion, and as very near thj^ confine^ of infidelity. In 
the spread of this and other forms of antichristian theolo- 
gy, he clearly saw the decay of vital piety, the peril of 
immortal souls, and the desolation of Zion. 

In June, A. D. 1792, the corporation and overseers 
of Harvard University, harmoniously invited him to the 
office of Professor of Divinity. His teaming and piety, 
his religious sentiments, and his aptness to teach, accord- 
ed with the design and statutes of those who founded the 
Professorship, and justified liis appointment to the im^ 
portant office.* Jle considered his relation to his peo- 
ple so intimate and sacred, that he did not determine 
upon a separation without long and serious reflection, 
and such advice as deserved his confidence. The ques- 
tion was subniitted to a \trf respectable ecclesiastical 
coun£l, who unanimously voted, that duty and the 
general interest of religion required his removal. On 
the 26th of December, A. D. 1792, he was inaugurated, 
as HoUis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University. 

In order to give a proper idea of his usefulness, it is 
necessary to observe, that, when he was introduced into 
the Professor^s chair, the religious state of the Universi- 
ty was very alarming. For some time the students had 

* Among UiQ^y wbowere Active hi introducing, hiii) into the Profesacr^ 
chair, were several who wer« his cotemporaries at the University, and had 
known him from his childhood . Of this number *^ was that excellent man* 
the late Lieutenant Governor Pbzllxps, than whom no one took a more 
parneit part in placing him in that station." 
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received no regular instruction in divinity. Bbdks, con^ 
taining the poison of deism, were eagerly read, and the 
minds of many corrupted. Immorality and ditorder, 
in various shapes, had become prevalent, and mocked 
the pCAver of persuasion and the arm of authority. Such 
was the state of things, when Professor Tappan entered 
on the duties of his office. The great object of his public 
and private lectures was, to defend the principles of natur- 
al and revealed religion, and to lead the students to the 
knowledge of their Maker and Redeemer: His whole 
official conduct u^s calculated to conciliate affection, to 
excite serious regard to divine truth, and to impress the 
importance of religious duty. Not expecting youth to 
overiook their pleasure in their love of improvement, he 
aimed, in his public lectures, to unite entertainment with 
information* ' He happily combined brevity with fulness, 
and animation with exactness. He was didactic, yet 
persuasive ; profound, and yet pathetic. It was impos^ 
siWe for young men of liberal minds to hear his public 
lectures, with the well adapted and fervent prayers which 
introduced and closed them, without 'a conviction, that 
religious truth could be vindicated by argument, and 
that Christian goodness ennobled the soul, and yielded 
the best enjoyments. So singular was the assemblage 
of excellent qualities in his public performances at the 
University, that the nicest criticism could complain of no 
inelegajice in the style, and the most metaphysical, of no 
unfairness in argument ; while the warmest piety was 
ixiised to a higher and purer flame. It must not be omit* 
ted, that his evangelical sentiments and puritan morals 
were, greatly conducive to his usefulness, as a professor. 
In consequence of his influence, infidelity among the 
students was gradually confounded, profanity and irreli- 
rion were awed and restrained, and the science of God was 
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studied with more seiiousneaft and delight ^ and it : 
became customary iii ail public performaiiceay to q)eak 
of Christianity iu terms of respect and veneratioo, The 
leligioufi public manifested a growing attachment to the 
University, and cherished a pleasing hope, that the youth, 
educated there, would not only be instmcted in human 
science, but guaiided against iniideKty, and initiated into 
the true principles of the oracles of God* 

During his prc^ssorship, be was frequently invited to 
preach in the neighbouring societies, and sometimes in 
distant places. His preaching was remarkably accept** 
able. There was not wwting in bis performances some* 
thing to command the respect of the wicked, to please the 
taste of the polished, and refresh the souls of the saints^ 
He willingly laboured in the ministry even above his 
strength, gladly embracing eveiy ^pportonitj to preach 
the unse^chable riches dT Christ, and to ^pFea,d the 
savour of pure religion. ^'He was indeed a buii>ing and 
shining light*'^ 

But that shining light was suddenly extinguished. 
When his amiable character had become gcnerall^r 
known ; when his prospept of usefulness was growing 
br^ter ; when the sphere, of his activity was extendmg^ 
and the ener^es of his mind were most constantly ex« 
ertcd, his prospect was overspread, and his useful life 
closed. When ministers are best qualified to do good 
in the world, then are they often most ripe for the king- 
dom of heaven. To replenish the celestial mansions, 
the excell ent of the earth are taken away. 

Let the reader, for a moment, tuni aside, and behold 
that scene, where the good man's character is tried. 
Though Dr. Tappan's sickness was short, it was long 
enough to display bis piety, and to glorify the Saviour in 
whom he believed, The notice of his approaching; 
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dissokHiion, though i^ery tsudden, did not diseoaipoaip 
him.* With many expressions of humility and self 
abasement, he declsred hb hope in the infinite mercy c^ 
God through the atonement of Christ. In redeeming 
grace he found rest to liissouL After such soleom and 
prayerful exajpination of himsdlf, as beconleth a man 
hMtenkig to the ibar i:^ eternal justice, he found reason to 
hope, that he was the subject of saving religioa, and 
fisali^ had strong consolation. 

Only one or two particulars of his dying exercises will 
be mentioned. When his wife ejqprcssed some of the 
tendor dfeelio^^^ ivhich were excited by the thought of 
parting with him, he said; ^ If God is ^onfiedy lam 
made forever. Cant you lay hdd of that? Cant you 
laff i^dd-dfthat?" To hissocifi;, then undergraduates, 
he expressed his paternal concern for the welfiue of the 
University. On being told, that the students were more 
attentive, than they had been to die Bible, he replied ; 
fVeUy the Bible ever has been, and ever vhU be the best 
guide for yauxg men* He died Aug. 27, A. D. 1803, 
aged 6\* 

Doctor Tappan's death was no common calamity. 
To lilt surviving partsfier and children, and other near 
cormezions, the affliction was indescribable. Youthful 
genius and virtue mourned the decease of a friend and 
patron. TIk church and nation lost one, who had 
sought and prayed for their welfere. The University 
fek, Aat one of her pillars was &Ilen. Religion herself 
wept orver the tomb of Tapp aw, who had pleaded her 
canae, lived for her honour, and rejoiced in the hope of 
her approaching triumph. 

* Many inteteidnip pftitlcuhrt i«ipecting the chantcter and d^ftth of 
Dr. T. win h% found m the fiinenl aennon, which follows. 
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Acts xL 24. He vioa a good man. 

HE solemn stilness and melancholy aspect of 
this assemblyi silently, but expnessively, apply this 
f^harfct^ to the man, whose obsequies we aiie 
called to celebrate. Ye fix your eyes on the^ 
leUca, and your first thought i«, Me V)as a good moM. 
A 8entima;it so ^xmtaneous and so universal, a^ this* 
carries vniix it one of the strongest evidence of its 
justness and truth. With this V)itness inyoursehes^ 
therefore, ye are already prepared to attend to the de- 
iiaeatioQ of the character, and happiness, of a good 
nan, with sy[>ecial reference to the person, whose death 
we lament, and to the occasion, which hath convened 
us in this temple^ 

The person^ to whom this character was applied in 
the passage now recited, was Barnabas. His very 
name denotes the benignity and sweetness of his tem- 
per; for it was given him by his feUow apostljes, as 
expressive of his character. He was originally a Le- 
vite, erf the Island of Cyprus ; but had now become a 
sincere and zealous convert to Christianit}% With the 
change of his religion, the apostles changed his name 
loses, by sumaming liim Barnabas^ which signifies, 
The son of consolation. At the very first time of his in- 
troduction to our notice by the sacred historian, he ap- 
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pean in the generous act (rf* seUing his estate, to annex 
it to the fund, ^vhich the apostles were now raising for 
the regular and stated relief of poor Christians. We 
find him next engaged in the bmevolent office c{ m- 
troducing Paul to the disciples at Jerusalem. When 
this Christian convert, soon after his conversion, at. 
tempted to associate witiitiiedbe^s, ^* they were 
all ajfraid of him, and believed not that he was a disci- 
ple. But Barnabas," nvith that benevolence and 
kindness, for which he seems always to have been disi* 
tinguished, *^ took him, and brought him to the apo6« 
ties, and declared to them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and how 
he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus." The extent of the benefit often rendered to 
an individual, and tivrough him to the world, by one 
such seasonable act of kindness, perfiarmed by a good 
man, is incalculable. 

In the next instance, Barnabas is presented to our 
view in the high character of an ambassador of Christy 
employed on a very difficult, but most important 
mission. In Antioch, the capital of SjTia, which for 
magnitude, situation, and' other advantages, was the 
third city in the Roman empire,* there had recently 
been numerous conversions to the faith of Christ. The 
converts, made in this city, were the first fiiiits of 
the devout Gentiles but of Palestine. Of these con- 
verts there was formed a large Christian church, 
which was considered as the parent of the Gentile 
churches. In addition to these facts, chiefly collect- 
ed from the sacred lustory, a credible historianf in- 

* See Benson'B History of the fint pUuDting of the Christuuk Reli(« 
ion« I. 246. 

t Josephus. 
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-ibrms us, that there was a Jewish university in the city* 
of Antioch. What a combination of great and good 
qualities ought that Christian mimster to possess, who 
should be set for the defence of the gospel^ in such a 
city ! No sooner did the church at Jerusalem receive 
intelligence of the success of the gospel in this Syri- 
an capital, than it sem forth Barnabas^ as the person 
best qualified to confirm the young converts in the 
£dtfa ; and by his able ministrations, by his concilia- 
ting manners, and by his excellent spirit, to silence 
their adversaries. The event fiiUy justified their 
choice. When Barnabas came to Antioch, and be^ 
held the grace of Gody manifested to the Christians in 
that city, he was glady and exhorted them ally that ' 
^th purpose of heart they wotdd cleave to the Lord. 
The exhortation, from his mouth, was peculiarly 
graceful and energetic ; for he was a good many and 
fuU of the Holy Ghosty and of faith ; and much people 
Vfos added to the Lord. 

In this amiable and excellent aposde, we discern 
^ome of the prominent traits of a good man. But 
this character requires a more particular delineation. 
jl good man must not, for a moment, be imagined a 
phrase, to denote a perfect character. In an absolute 
sense there is but one good Being, that is God. T/iere 
is not a just man upon earthy who doth goody andshh 
neth not. Imperfection belongs to all creatures, es- 
pecially to the apostate sinners of the human race. 

When therefore any one of the sons of men is call- 
ed a good many nothing more can be justiy intended 
by the expression, than that he is prevalentiy, and 
habitually, a man of \\\X\xt and piety. 

A good man has radically a holy temper. By the 
apostasy, the image of God in the human soul has 
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become polluted and de&ced. The restoraHon of 
this image to its originaUpurity and glory is the grand 
design of that redemption, which is revealed and 
proclaimed in the gosj^eh The very name of the 
Son of God was intended to express this d^s^n. 
Thou shah call his name Jesus ; for he shall save his 
people from t/ieir sins. This design the apostles of 
Christy in conformity to the spirit pf their Master'^ 
counsel and example, kept religiously in view. The 
doctrine of Paul was the doctrine of all the apostles ; 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ gave himself/or us, that he 
might redeem us from alliniquityj and purify unto him^ 
self a peculiar people y zealous of good works^ The ac* 
tual influence of the gospel, accompanied by the Ho» 
ly Spirit) corresponds with the primary design of re» 
demptiod. It recovers sinners, of the most vile and 
profligate character, to a holy temper. Such were 
some of you : hut ye are Hoasftedj but ye are sanctified^ 
but ye are justified in the name of t lie Lord Jesus, and 
^y the Spirit of our God. The tendencies of the re» 
newed soul are turned from sin to holiness,. The 
affections of every good man are supremely fixed on 
God, the holy and perfect Being, the source and the 
centre of all happiness. Whatever therefore is dis* 
pleasing to God, is displeasing to him. He hates 
vain thoughts; but cherishes such as are innocent, 
and especially such as are of a virtuous and holy tenv 
dency. He abhors even himself so for as he discov^ 
ers himself to be opposed to God and virtue, and 
repents as in dust and ashes. Conscious of deep de. 
pravity, and of daily transgression, he entertains 
abasing sentiments of himself; and, while he takes 
the lowest place at the footstool of God, he is hum^ 
ble in liis intercourse with man. Instead of cher* 
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iduog a persuasion, whether erroneous or just, of 
Ids ov^n superiority to odier men, he is habitually in* 
%:3mtdL to esteem others better than himself . He daily 
studies to regulate his appetites and passions; and 
desires, and prays, that every thought may be brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ. Such is the 
habilual temper of a good man^ A holy disposition 
is radicidly fixed in his soul. 

A good man lives habitually a holy life. It is on- 
fy such a life, that can render it suitable to £^ply to 
any one this elevated name and character. Latent 
goodness there may be, which has no opportuni^ to 
manifest itself in visible acts. Such virtue, wher^ 
ever it exists, thou^ unseen by any human eye, is 
aeen, and will be finally approved, by the Judge of all 
the earth. But with no propriety can man call any 
one goody who does not, in his life, ^ve visible proof 
of his integrity and piety. £y their fruits^ said the 
Sa\dour, ye shall know them, A good man out ofth€ 
"good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things. 

His piety toward God is discovered, by a reveren. 
tial respect to his name, to his character, to his* 
word, to his sabbaths, to Ins cxdinances and laws ; 
by a steady and devout performance of die duty oi 
prayer, in the closet, in the family, and in the assem^ 
Uy of the saints ; by a deep concern for the honour of 
God, and for the interests of his kingdom ; and by 
a zealous and active endeavour to glorify him on the 
^arth. 

His benevolence toward man is discovered, by aii 
l>^T*^?gl promptitude to rejoice with the cheerful, and 
.to mourn with the sorrowed ; by a readiness to for* 
give injuries, and to recompense good fi»*evil^ by a 
uniform aim to render to all their due, and to owe no 
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man any thing, but love ; by doing good to all mtik^ 
as he has opportumty and ability ; by treating the ac- 
tions of men with candour, and their persons with re-^ 
spect ; and by doing what in him lies to promote the 
temporal comfort, suid the eternal happiness, of the 
great family of mankind. The good man is more 
than stricdy righteous. Rectitude, in its common 
acceplj^tion, is too low a standard for his virtue. He 
provides things honesty* or beautiful, not only in tlie s'^ht 
of the Lord^ but also in the sight of oilmen. He endea- 
vours, not merely to maintain such a course of con- 
duct, as shall be free from just cause of censure, but 
such a course, as shall merit commendation. Not 
satisfied with xix^€iy giving no occasion to the adver^ 
sary to speak reproachfully ^ he is desirous by V)ell do* 
ir^ to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men^ 
Not content with the insignificant virtue of doing no 
dishonour to God and religion7 he has a sacred ambi- 
tion to let his light so shine before men^ that they 
may see his good ivoris^ and glorify his Father nvho is 
in hecnen* 

Deep is the origin of his moral virtue, and propot* 
tionably extensive is its influence. It arises not from 
a vague perceptionof the beauty erf virtue j from si 
sense of honour ; from the fear of shame ; from the 
traditions of ancestors ; from a Christian education $ 
from the hope of reward ; from the fear of punish* 
ment. It springs froxti no such shallow or precari* 
ous sources. It takes its rise from that V)ell ofv^ater^ 
yf\Mi springs up into everlasting life. Yonder Ij^die 
fount, fast by the throne of God. A cordial belief 
an God and in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the great 

• iMA^. Rom. xii. ir. 2 Cor. viii. 21. 
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tmiihs revealed in the dmne -word^ is tibe aomce of 
Ae good mail's virtue. How operative then, how 
incalculaUy extensive, must be its iaftiience! *^A 
vital fidth in die gospel,'* to use the words of tfns 
good man, Vfha, being dead^ yet speahethy ^^ A vital 
£uth in the gospel is a leading act and instrument of 
moral goodness. It sets befcn^ us ^ most correct 
and sublime standard of du^ ; it awakens sincere de- 
ares and eflforts to reach it ; while it |^ves to these ef- 
forts encoun^;ement and strength, perseverance an^ 
success. By hring^g pardon to the penitent, and 
grace to die humble; by engaging divine power to 
uphold, and eternal life to reward the fidthfiil Chris-, 
tian, it inspires him with invincible cour^;e and ac- 
tivi^ in the pursuit of perfection and glory. His 
sincere trust in and loyalty to Christ secure a virtu- 
ous improvement of all his talents, a diligent fulfil- 
ment of an his engagements, whether civil or relig- 
ious, and a steady performance of the various duties, 
which his particular calling or relations impose.'' 
These are but the outlines of the character of a good 
man. In his life we see them filled up, and shining 
forth, in all the beauties of holiness. 

His happiness must be summarily noticed^ It is a 
happiness, that partiy results from his temper and 
character in this life ; and which will be rendered 
complete and perfect in the life to come. A good 
man, saith Solomon, shall be satisfied from himself 
No man has such resources for comfort, and for ra- 
tional enjoyment, as the man of religion. Such re- 
sources ! The irreligious man has none. Haloing no 
hopey and "without God in the ivorld^ he can have noth- 
ing, which can give lum happiness or repose. He is 
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tike the troubkd sea^ V)hen it cannot rest* His uoiial-' 
lowed passions, and upbraiding conscience, must per«^ 
petually agitate or torment him. The decree of 
Heaven too hath determined this awful destiny. There 
is no peace J saith my God, to the vxiched. 

But the good man has perpetual resources of com* 
fort and happiness. The regulation of his passions 
^d appetites is propitious to his tranquillity and 
peace ; the approbation of his conscience gives him 
pleasure, with which a stranger doth not intermeddle ^ 
the hope of pardon and of ^^ the applauding smile of 
Heaven" inspires him with holy and elevated de- 
light ; and the prospect of the perfection of his spii'- 
it and of the completion of his felicity, in the para-, 
disc of God, fills liim ivit/i jay unspeakable and fulL 
ofghry. 

While the good man has such sources, as these^ 
for comfort in life ; he has hope in death. At that 
solemn and eventf^il period, when the world re- 
cedes, and its fairest prospects vanish ; he is able to 
look up, and to lift up )^ head, for his redemption 
draiveth nigfu He is willing that his earthly house of 
this tabernacle should be dissolved ; because he has a 
building of God, an house not made ijjith hands, eternal 
in the heavens. Death, in his view, is not a king of 
terrors,, but a messenger of peace. In the language 
of sacred triumph, he exclaims : death, Vihere is 
thy siing? grave, where is thy victory? I have 
fought c^Qod fight; I have finis/ied my course ; I have 
kept xht faith. Henceforth tliere is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, tlie righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day., I have a desire to 
depart, and }q k^ *">/>// Christ, which is far better. 
Mven so, come, Loid Jesus. 
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These are but the harbingers of that bliss, which 
is reserved for the good man in heaven. There his 
felicity will be completed. There the holy tenden- 
cies of his soul will be carried into full cflect. When 
he shall mingle with the spirits cfjust men made per^ 
fecty his own spirit shall attain perfection in holine^; 
Casting his crown before tfie throne, he shall unite 
with all the ramomed of the Lard in ascr^>tions of 
praise mtt^ him V)ko Icmed them, and masked them 
from their sins- in his (yvon hloodt and shall partake 
with thenl in' that fulness of joy, which isintlfe 
presence of God, and mXhosit pleasure;^ whie4i »e di 
his right hand for ever mitre. 

hi tiiat plenitude of joy^ in those everlasting plea^ 
ures, the spirit of our departed friend' is, we trusty 
now participating ; for he was a good man. 

' He appeared radically to possess a holy temper. Thi 
habitual tendencies of his soul seemed to be toward God 
and religion. He always diseovcfred a quick sensibility 
to right and wrong, to holiness and sin. Actions in any 
respect praiseworthy gave Mm delight, which he was 
neither desirous nor able to conceal. Signal acts (sf 
beneficence, or of piety, awakened in hb bosom strong 
cmodons of pleasure, and received his ardent commen- 
dation. The vices of indi^^iduals, especially flagrant arid 
prevalent skiis, excited at once hi* grief and abhorrence'. 
It was very apparent, that sin, whetlier committed by oth- 
ers or by himself, was in his view exceeding sinfuK 
Hence he appears to have been excited to keep his owfi 
heart with all diligence ; to sta?td in awe, and siti not. He 
was equally prompt and skilful to avail himself of every 
occurrence for infusing religious instruction into the 
mind, or for impressing it on the heart. He singularly 
e)i:emplified the apostolical precept : Let yoiir speech be 
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atway vnth grace^ seasoned tpith salt^ that ye ma^ hum 
Amv ye oug/u to amv>er er>efy num* He B&stotd to /tave no 
greater joy^ than to see men Vfolkiag in truths and to aid 
tfaem in a holy course. He had his own conversation in 
heanen^ and was studious to raise that of others to the 
same sacred height If then the treasure determines 
where the heart is ; if the fruit designates the quality of 
the tree; if the stream demonstrates the nature of tho 
fountain; we have just ground to 0Qndude,thait he had 
ahc^y ten^)e^; that a sanctified heart was &e vital prin^ 
cq>leof hisrel^^ion; that he was ^^rn* m/^^/MM/, nor 
^the vnU'OftheJiesh^ nor of the vfill ofman^ hut qfGodL 

This conclusion is justified by the holiness of his life, 
hi the performance of the duties ^ l>]ety he was uni- 
formly exemjplaiy. As his heart was engaged, so his 
life was occupied^ about his Father's business. The 
bcmour of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian cause, were objects dear to 
his soul; and to the promotion of diem he was zealous- 
ly devo^. 

In Ae performance of moral and relative duties^ he 
was upri^t and fiutfafoL His benevolence to mankind 
was habitually shown, by his tender sympathy in their 
distresses; by his readi n ess to relieve their temporal or 
spiritual wants ; by his generous hospitality ; and espe* 
dally by his unabating desire and aim to bring all men, 
who were within the reach of his influence, to the knowl* 
edge o[ the truth, that they might be ^ved. His re- 
ligion, deriyed from the fountain of purity, wbs pure and 
undefiledm its nature, extensive and sublime in its in- 
fluence. It iospired him with a philanthropy, which 
counterfeit virtue can never feign. It prompted him, to 
dojusdy^ and to love mer(y^ and to nvaJk humbly with his 
God; to visit the fatherless and ividows^ in their afflic- 
tion ; and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
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Hb nKBtd ponven, and lus fitarwy attainments, ac« 
campanied and suetiied bf audi emment virtue and 
pietf, s^nally qualified Urn ibr'thoae h^ stationa, 
ivtiicli were assigned lo him bjr tbt great Head of the 
churdiL Hb mind was distingttiaiiedftr its vigour and 
acdvitjr. It was much employed in deep cmitempla* 
tion ; and was fertile in thoughts, at once original and 
entertaining, solid and refined, practicai and usefuL 
While he thought for himsd^ he was respectfully and 
delicately attentive to the sentiments of those, with 
whom he conversed. His unaflfected modesty, which 
never fixBOok him, rendered him rmift hear^ ihi» td 
speak, 

He aoq[uired his chcttcest learmng in tlie school of lliat 
divine Teacher, who was meei and kndy m hearu 
There he imbibed the spirit of his Master. Toihose 
great sentiments, which he firmly bdieved, and aUf 
vindicated, he nevenuithoritatively demanded the assent 
of others. If a subject were of small importance, 
he made the most generous alkiwanoe for that diversiiy 
of opinion, which, among imperfect brings, of diftrent 
dispositions, education, and halnts, seems inevitaUe& 
His candour was, accordingly, equal to his humility^ 
Li disputadcm he was neither virulent, nor captioiiai 
Disregarding what affected not the merits of the ques- 
tion, he fastened his attention on those great points, by 
which die question must phdnly be decided. Here he 
diqpbiyed ingenui^ of address, manliness of thought, 
and cogency of ailment. Open and generous, he ap. 
peared honesdy to contend, not for victory, but for 
truth. 

Widi such an understanding and heart, united to the 
pnqiitious opportunities and means of improvement, 
id^ he enjoyed at die universUy while a student, and 
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in his -subsequent rititerecmrfte with literaiy tnen, he 
inade high attainment^ inusefill knowledge/ especially 
in theology. To this sacred scieftee his own pious 
dispositicHis, ift connection with the profession to which 
he early devoted himself, naturally pointed his primary 
attention, and assiduous study* 

> After having served God in the gospel of his Son with 
all good ^fidelity eight^een years, among a people, who 
iKece afibctionately attached to his person, aod fond- 
}y delisted, as well as instructivdy edified, by his min- 
istry; he was called forth to a lugher and more exten- 
sive sphere of actioup The rare assemblage of virtues 
and talents, which he possessed, and the celebrity of 
charact^, as^a dieolo^an; whick he had now acquired, 
attracted the attention o£ Harvard University ; and by 
tfae^ legblature of this!Seminaiy he was chosen its Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

More than ten years;. he ststedly performed the ardu- 
ous duties of. this very important office. With what 
MJ6ty^ dndifidelity he discharged them, it were difficult 
Icff'HSeitoireQibe, and superfluous for you to hear. My 
voice cant add- nothing to his eulogium. £fis praise is 
in all tlic churches. Within the University he has left 
a memorial of his worth, more durable and more hono- 
rary than the monumental marble* Let it simply be 
remarkedi that he was smgutarly diligent and laborious 
in the composition of his theological Lectures ; that 
these Discourses embraced the entire body of divinity \ 
that the order of tiiem was natural and lucid ; that the 
manner of their composure was a happy union of the ar* 
gumentative and persuasive ; that, together with coa- 
vincing demonstrations of truth, they contained judicious 
refutations of error ; that both their matter ^and form 
were discreetly adapted to the youthful and inquisitive 
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audkory, to which they were addressed ; that they were 
pronounced with a seriousness and eoerg}', which evin^ 
ced the sincerity of the speaker; and that they were 
admirably calculated to fonn enlightened divines, and 
pmctical Christian^. 

As ft preacher, his talents and character are too well 
known, to require elucidation. I cannot forbear how- 
ever from remarkii^, .that his discourses in the pulpit 
were uniformly such, as became a Christian minister. 
They were evai^ical. discourses, not moral essays« 
The great truths^ wlvchi they contained, were derived, 
not firom the philosopi^y of Platp^ of fipictetus, or of Sen- 
eca, nor from the bgast^d oracle of human reason ; but 
from the deep fountains of thsii grace and truths which 
came by Jesus C/irisi. He taugiit the depravation of 
tbe hrart ; the necessity of its renovation by the Spirit 
of God ; together with the utility and importance of the 
instituted means of religion. He greatly insisted on 
the divine character and mission, on the death and me^ 
diation, on the atonen^nt and intercession, of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. He often inculcated the duties of 
faith in Christ, repentance for sin, and a holy life, as es- 
sential to salvation. While he addressed religious 
truth to the understanding, he closely applied it to the 
conscience. The disguises of the heart he skilfully de- 
tected; its latent foldings he admirably penetrated. He 
reduced the sinner to such dilemmas ; he so glaringly 
exposed the treachery of the felse professor of religion, 
and the inconstancy of the true believer ; that it was diffi- 
cult for either to suppress the consciousness of guilt, and 
the confusion of shame. On retiring from this temple, 
after attending his ministrations> the addi ess of Louis 
XIV. to the eloquent bishop of Clermont, after hearing 
him preach at Versailles, has often occurred to me : 
" Father, I have heard many great orators in this chap- 
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d; I have been highly pleaaed with them; botforfoOt 
whenever I hear you» I go away disfkaised with myadf ; 
fi>r I see more of my own diaracter." 

While he thus alarmed conscious guilt, md con« 
founded hyfoaisy and impieQr; he with wonderful 
fiicility encouraged the sincerei though feeUe, tenden* 
ties to virtue, and poured the balm of comfort into the 
i^ntrite heart* In conformity to the example ct his 
great Master, a bruised reed did he not break ; and the 
ffnoakingftax did he not quench. He took peculiar de- 
light m preaching good tidings to the meek; in binding 
up the broken hearted; in prodainmig Hberty to thecap- 
tivesj and the opening of the prison to them noha are 
bound. He viras a Barnabas, a son of constdation. 

While his public ministrations were uniformly inter- 
esting and impressive; his devotional exercises and 
discourses, on ^cial occasi(His, were truly admirable* 
He intuitively discerned, and prompdy seized, what 
Would create in his auditory the deepest interest, and 
give to his discourse the liveliest in^ression ; and em- 
ployed the imagination and the senses, as handmaids to 
devotion and virtue. The weight and importance of 
his doctrines ; the fertility and justness of his thoughts ; 
the pertinency and beauty of his metaphors ; the vig- 
our and elegance of his style ; the simplicity and pa- 
thos of his elocution ; commanded the profound atten- 
tion of his auditors. But he possessed one advantage, 
incomparably superior to all these combined excellen- 
cies, an advantage, which rendered his discourses irre- 
sistibly commanding and persuasive ; He was a good 
man. 

With such rare qualifications for the ministry, and 
with a heart filled with philanthropy, and animated with 
zeal to do good, it was natural for ministers, and for 
churches, in their afflictions or exigencies, to solicit his 
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solace and his aid. Such solicitations he knew not 
how to resist To his pofver fl bear record) y yea^ and 
kyond his papery he V)as wiling of himself. Alas ! To 
this ' benevolent and pious charity he made the 
costly oblation of his last service. It was in the church 
at Brattle-Street* that he performed his last labour of 
hoe. Previously debilitated, he was inadequate to the 
public services of religion in that large edifice, and in a 
great assembly. The administration of the Lord's Sup« 
per increased the labours of that solemn day. From 
the sanctuary of God he repaired to his own home ; re« 
tired to his chamber ; sickened, and expired. 

During his illness, he bore plenary testimony to those 
great truths of religion, which had been the chosen sub* 
jects of lus ministry, and the sacred rule of his life. la 
an early stage of his sickness, his ^^ hope," to use his 
own lang;uage, " was intermingled with overwhelnxing 
confusion, sorrow and shame." In its later stages. 
Us disease was less spasmodic than it had previously 
been, and his mind was more tranquil. Among othar 
mteresting observations, he said; "The doctrines of 
grace, which contemplate men as sinners, and as re- 
qinring an infinite atonement, are the doctrines, which 
I must live ^d die by." On the morning of the day 
previous to Ids death, he l^id intimation of his danger. -^ 

* I& Bostdhy vacftnt by the death of the Rer. Dr. Tbacksk. 

t Re asked me^ Whether I was able to ooUect any thin; special from th* 
pbyiiciaas ooncerain; his case. I told him, tha^I hsfl not s jSn his physi- 
cians that morning ; but. gave hira my owivopioion of his danger, and ad* 
viied him, if there, were any thing on his mind, Relating to his tempoisl.or 
ipiritaal ooncems, thf t h^ wished to disclose, to disclose it. He thanked 
ae fi>r the suggestion, and iaid, he woul4.ai{af\ , himself of it. He accords 
iosly^ during the day» addressed religious advice to hit ehildren« aad took 
ka?e of his fiuiu]y.p-4(ia relapse from a h^{Mfiil progveas toward ««coTcrf 
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{laving,, in a conversatioa that ensued, expressed lu^ 
JChristian hope; he wa$ asked, Whether he did not 
b^nd that hope on ike cornerstone laid in Siopr <4^t an^ 
precious. ."If I do riot trust there," he re|iicd, "I 
know not in what I do trust. I have nothu^ else to 
trust in. Lord! to vihom sliaU I ga^ Thou hast the 
pprds of eternal life y He was able ta speal;: .but . lite^ 
ffe, during the day. After a prayer with him in the 
evening, he was more collect^, and more capable of 
conversing, than he had been since the morning. 
^^ In this conversation (alas, the last !) he said ; " I be- 
lieve the necessity of a conformity of heart to the truths 
of the gospel.'* On being asked concerning his hope, 
he replied, " My hepe is, that I possess the Christian 
temper;" then pausing a little, he added, ^'All my 
hopes are founded on the infinite mercy of God, and the 
perfect character and atonement of Christ." The next 
morning, he knew not his earthly fiiends ; but he seem- 
fed still to kno^ in wham he believed. At the close of 
prayer by his bedside, his eyes were steadfastiy direct- 
ed toward heaveu';/hi^ lips gently moved— in that act 
his immortal spirit departed. ,- . 

Shall theyy njoho are 'wise, shine as the brightness of the 

frxnament; and they ^ V)ho turn many to righteousness^ Of 

the stars forever and ever ? Such, we believe, will he 

his everlasting splendour. Does one star differ from 

another star in glory ? Qi the first magnitude, aadcf the 

mc^ aforprisinp to oti^era % md the intimAtion of hh ditng^r wu ftppareilUy 
tm^xpected tSh\m%Mi The manner^ In which he received it, furnishet 
Mcasioti for ttrlctttre on that Iklse tenderness, whfch coi^ceals from the 
iiici theh* danger, and fh>tti the dying the approach of death. If the sict 
person be prepared ibrdeath» he may, by benig>' seasonably apprized of his 
dax^^, hsnre opportttnhy to impart nseM counsels, and to shotr ** in WhM 
peaee a Christian ean die.'* If he be o np r epa red, how spurxons is that 
f4«nMiipy ushich^eals siRraf^theTeimiaiit df his tittitf, by deceptire artifh 
ces, untU there is no plaa efreptmmu, thm^ hi wel it car^ljt mitk uan I 
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strongest lustre, we are persuaded, will be this lumi- 
nary. 

To us, alas, it is extinguished ! What a gloom does 
that extinction throw over a bereaved femily, over die 
iffiiverrity, over this church and the churches in general!, 
and over our commonwealth, and country ! ' 

Witfi die afflicted Widow we tenderly sympathize; 
and devoudy commend her to that Being, who hath, 
^th condescension as consoling as it is wonderful, st)^- 
ed himself a Judge of the widows in his holy habitation* 
The bereaved Children we commend to Him, in whom 
thefatherkssjind mercy ; to Him, who hath said, Twiil 
not ka^eyou orphans;^ I will come unto you. Ye ha\^ 
been taught by the counsel and example of a pioiis 
husband and father, how to sufcr affliction. Remem. 
ber that counsel ; follow that example ; and ye will find 
stroT^g consolatiorr, and great religious imprbvemehl 
5*or die aged Mother, honoured and blest with one of 
the best of Sons, but survivmg to witness the atfectin^ 
scene of this day, we implore the benediction ' and 
solace of Almighty God- May He be her present help T» 
troubk ; her shield, to defend her ; her staff, to sustaih 
her ; and her exceeding great reward. May the survfv*. 
ing brediren and sisters receive support and comfoft 
from on high ; and regard the heavenly admonition, errf- 
phaticaily addressed to them : Be ye also ready. " * 

To the University we present our respectfiiK^ 
affectionate condolence, Widi die wrthy President, 
Professors, and Tutors, we sincerely mourn, in die loss 
(rf their highly estimable friend, and very able and im- 
portant auxiliary. -May diey, together with die Hon- 
curable and Reverend Members of die College Legisla. 

*l(fmmi» Jolm sdf . 18. ' 
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ture, rdigiously observe this ^fiectiBg and monitory 
event. 

With the Students of tte University we feel a sympa- 
thy, too deep for utteranipe* Ye have lost a fiien^ and 
a fether. Your spiritual guide, your moral and relig- 
ious teacher is no more. His public and private in- 
struction^ ; his paternal advices and admonitions { his 
benigj^ aspect; his sensibility to your best interests; 
his condescending and benevolent offices ; all rush into 
your view, and overwhelm your hearts. Your tears 
flow. Ye sorrono most ofall^ that ye shall see his face 
710 more. But let me not swell that tide of grief, already 
fall. Remember hxm ye have received and heard^ and 
holdfast, and repent. Let the instructions and counsels 
of th^. man of God, at whose feet ye have sittm with 
delight, be indelibly impressed on your memories, and 
perpetually influential on your Uves. If ye respected 
liim, if ye loved him, if ye applauded him, while living; 
.If ye would honour his name and memory, when dead ; 
l)e what he taught and exhorted you to t^ ; be what it 
was his hearfs desire and prayer to God, that ye might 
fee ; be what he was. He was a good man. Be ye fol- 
lowers of him in his diligence ; in his activity ; in his 
meekness ; in hb humility ^ in his candour ; in his be- 
nevolence ; in his piety* So shall ye obtain the good 
man's reward. Ye shall be blessings and ornaments to 
sqsiety : ye shall secure the approbation and applause of 
all the virtuous and the good ; ye shall otf tain favour of 
the Lord; ye shall have comfort in life, hope in death, 
and immortal glory. 

The people of my Pastoral Charge will deeply bewail 
with me the removal of a good citizen, a good neighbour, 
a good man, from the bosom of our society. May we, 
dearly beloved, be unitedly humbled under that divine 
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stroke, nrfiich has dqxnved us of so rich and invaluable 
a blessing. His benevolent offices shall not be forgot- 
ten. May his kind and fkithful ministrations in this sa* 
fSnsd desk be spedaUy remembered to our everlasting 
benefit ! Our ^ster churches in the capital, and in 
cor vicinity, must peculiarly lament the death of the good 
man, fix>m whom they have often received rich instruct- 
tion and seasonable comfort* The church, to which he 
fcrmerly ministered in holy things, will affii^tionately 
remember her once loved pastor ; and mingle her tears 
with ours. Nor will any of the churches of New £ng* 
land be unmoved at the loss of one of their fiirest oma* 
ments and firmest pillars. 

The Commonw^th must mourn the loss of this good 
mm, who honoured her magistrates, vindicated her 
interests, and supported her laws« 

My fiKthers and brethren in the Ministiy ! Too sen^* 
Uy and tenderly do I fed my own loss, to remind you 
of yours. Has not our glory departed ? Let us cherish 
a sacred ambition, that it may be revived in us. How 
can it cttherwise be revived, than by our assuming, and 
daily observing, that divine motto, which he selected 

for us: HOLINESS TO THE LORI)!* 

What a deep gloom will be thrown over the approach- 
ing Anniversary If How quick the transition fi-om these 
fimeral rites to the effusions of genius and science; 
firom the darksome tomb to the literary festival ! Let 
this mixture of various and opposite actions and events 
teach us impressively, to let our moderation be always 
known ; and to use^ as not abusing^ this worlds the fash^ 
irni of which posset h a^ay. In the nudst of our com- 

* The text of his Sermon before the ConTention of Ministers, A.D. 1797. 
t The pablic Commencement, in the ensuing week. 
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ibrts and pleasures kt us e^er rememiser/ that m^fAr | 

garden there^ii.a^^fndchre, . . ^ I 

- Tte reimmd of this good mito, my respected audii^ | 

<)r$» p<Hn^ us toyqodf^ "wpiid; and admonishes m fp 
jbe ready ftur owprc^)erh(»QQie» A voicfl^^eems.tobra^ 
Irom hkUpSt for tte lost tiitae J ARi4Ji> let vs .g9 
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On Ckiistian ZeaL 



Rxv£LATX0K iii# 19. Be zealous. 

HESE words are part of oun Lord's q)istle to 
the church of Laodicea, one of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, to each of which the King of Zion ad« 
dresses counsels and admonitionsi reproofs or praises, 
suited to its peculiar character and state. The letter 
before us begins with a ooncise description of the moral * 
state of this church. It represents her as neither cold 
nor hot, but as lukewarm or indifferent in religion, and 
expresses the divine abhorrence of such a disposition. 
In the text it exhorts her to be zealous in religion, in 
opposition to her present deadness and formality. 

As this Laodicean indifference in religious con- 
cerns marks too many nominal Christians at this day ; 
whfle others are misled by a spirit of false zeal ; a crit* 
ical attention to this subject may be equally seasonable 
and advantageous. Let us, therefore, dbtinctly consid- 
er the nature, obligation and importance of Chrbtiail 
zeal. 

Zeal is an equivocal term, equally capable (rf* a good 
and bad signification. It is not so properly one partic* 
ular passion, as the heat or fervour of the affections in 
general. . The original word rendered zealous signifies 
exceedingly hot; which imports a vehement exercise of 
the passions. Zeal then is either good or bad, accord^ 
ing to its direction and mafiagement Accordingly, 
a 
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the «acred writers freq^ently.use the term man ill sense, 
and sometimes in a virtuous one. St Paul reckons it 
lunong the works of the fieshi that is, those vices which 
characterize the carnal tod ungodly world* ^^ The 
works of the flesh are hatred, strife, emulation," or zeal. 
$0 the envyingj the bitter envying condemned by St. 
James b, in the original, zeaL Hie reason, why it b 
so often placed among the vices, is because the heat of 
human passions is for the most part irregular, either in 
its motive and object, cm: in its manner and degree of op-^ 
erafion. Zeal becomes a virtiie, only when our affec- 
tions are fixed^on proper objects, and suited, in man- 
ner and measure of exercise, to their nature and impor- 
tance. 

Genuihe Christian zeal takes its rise in a well regulat- ' 
ed or sanctified heart, and is equally opposed to careless 
indolence, and to a selfish, noisy, or censorious vehe- 
mence. It is a meek arid humble, a kind and gentle . 
flame, as full of tenderness and goodness, as it is of 
ardour and boldness. It is, in the first place, enlighten- 
ed .and directed by knowledge, ^eal, without this, is a 
blind and brutal impetuosity, which tends to precipitate 
its subject into an endless labyrinth of error, irregularity 
and mischief. A weak and ignorant mind and strong 
passions forfn a dreadftil compound, and threaten de« 
plorable consequences.^ If a man £br want of knowledge 
think that to be the cause of Goo, which is directly the 
reverse, or that to be heretical or sinfiil, which b impor- 
tant truth or duty, it is evident that the more zealously 
he elterts himself in favour of the one, or in opposition 
to the other, in the same proportion he builds up false- \ 
hood and Vice upon the ruins of truth and virtue. 
Where there is great heat and no light, it cannot be that 
Ruminating fire which descendeth from above ; butb 
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rather that dark, polluted flame, which fume& up trbm be- 
neath, which is earthly, sensual, diabolical. Such was 
the zeal of the bulk of the Jews in the apostolic age : 
** they had a zeal for Gop, but not according to knowL* 
edge.*' Tkey had a glowing fervour in maintaining those 
l^al rites, which God himself had ordained ; and from 
the impulse of this zeal for the law, they rqected Christ 
and his gospel, not knowing, as they mi^t, or ought 
to have done, that he was the end of the law for right, 
cousness to every one that believeth. Thus the religious 
zeal of that generation, and of succeeding Jews to thb 
day, was and is no better than blind, raging, obdurate 
infidelity. A clear and sound knowledge of the object 
IS, therefore, essential to regular and virtuous zeal. 

SscoNDLV, it must also be tempered with pruderies. 
For though the object of it be good, yet if there be not 
discretion to moderate and direct its career, it will be^ 
come a pernicious and ungovernable iury, even in a vir? 
tuous cause. In the midst of the most pious zeal we 
have constant need of that caution, ** Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves." Prudence must ad^r 
just our religious ardour ta the real weight and impor^i 
tancc of things ; lest like the ancient Pharisees, we exr 
haust our zeal upon the outlines and appendages of reliy 
gion, and become regardless of its vital and essential 
branches. Great heat about circumstantials, and cold- 
ness respecting the substance of virtue and piety, argue 
either great ignorance or gross hypocrisy. I^denix 
must also direct our zeal in the choice of means fi>r ac^ 
compUshing our end. No pretended zeal for a good 
end can sanctify or warrant a bad action. It is a vicious, 
not a virtuous zeal to do evil that good may come ; to 
abdicate truth, justice, decency or honour, for the aak« 
of suppressing error and vice, or for defending,^ or frpp* 



agatkig Ghmtian truth and righteousness. This is to 
' eommit ain otu^ifes intbe support and under the mask 
of holiness ; it is to stab religion with the very weapons 
we employ in its defence. Hence Job condemns such 
conduct in language of mingled suipri^e and detestation,. 
♦* Will ye sp«i wickedly for God ? Or talk deceitfully 
for him?*' Prudence must likewise temper the degree 
of our zeal and its tnodeofaperatioju Thou^ both our 
end and means be of the best kind ; yet the flame of our 
{Assionsy when wrought up to a lugh pitcb> will gneatly 
endanger both ourselves and our cause, unless ChristiaHi 
discretion guard our temper and conduct. Hence the 
aposde reproves the zeal c^ the Corinthians^ even in the 
exercise of their extraordinary spiritual gifts, because, 
fcH* want of wise regulation, it produced great disorder in 
their religious assemUiesfi such as one speaking in an 
unknown tongue, a second singmg, a third teaching, 
another uttering a revelation, and even their women 
speaking in the church ; upon which he remarks, '^ If a 
ytranger should come in among you, will he not say, ye 
are mad ?" And proceeds toei^hort them, and through 
them all succeeding Christians ; ^^ Let all your things 
be done to edifying ;'' ^^let ^U things bp done decenti^ 
and in order," ^ 

Thirdit. Zeal must ey^r be accompanied wkb 
charity. Charity <Nr love, considered in its due extent, is 
Ae principal and most lovely grace of Cliristianity ; and 
all religion is nothing without it; It must not ther&r 
fore be injured or sacrificed on every little occasion* It 
must not be violated on any occasion, merely to gratify- 
our ownimmour or passions, We are commanded to 
follow peace with ap men, and to give up every thing 
but truth and holiness for the sake of pleasing and edify-* 
in^ 9ur brethrent Ip d)ort, as true zi^ is but dieJie 



of love, the aidour irf* Christian benevolence; so ^eti 
it is pointed evoi against dangerous emM*^ against scan, 
dalous and destructive wicbedness» it assumes a mild 
and composed, a tender and compassionate airt ^nd thus 
Ascovers a warm affection to the person of the heretic 
or transgressor, a pungent grief for his sin and danger, 
tnd an earnest desire of his reformation and wel£u*e, 
wUle it&ithfully testifies against his fiual principles and 
cmduct* Both prudence and charity demand the most 
kind and tender treatment, even of tlie most bitter 
enendes to gospel tnxdi and holiness; since dns is the 
cxdy pitmiising method of rescumg them fhnn their pre* 
sent dangerous condition. Besides, it is a shocking in* 
congruity to di^l^ an angry, overbearing or persecut- 
or zeal in defending and eanSordng those Christian 
doctrines and duties^ which breathe nothing but love 
and peace, which reveal the astonishing benevolence 
and grace of Gon, and inculcate a corresponding temper 
on man ! Such an ungradous zeal for die doctrines of 
grace is self contradictoiy and self condemned; it proves 
its possessors to be strangers to the hearfy belief and vi- 
tal influence of these doctrines, and of course ranks them 
ID die black catadogue of practical infidels and hypocrites. 
This leads us to add, that as true religious zeal origi- 
nates in right affections of heart ; so it always begins its 
refwmation at home. The subject of it first casts the 
bem from his own eye : his first and highest indigna^ 
tioo is pointed against his own faults, and is vigorously 
exerted for his personal correction and moral improve- 
ment. It is absurd to ima^ne that a person can truly 
hate sin in others, if he fondly dierishes or spares it in 
Umself ; or that he can eamesdy seek the amendment 
and wel&re of his neighbour or the public, if he have no 
rq^ to his own* But when a man is properly zeal- 
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ous at home> he will, by natural consequence, extend 
his charity abroad. He will be zealous of good works, 
bodi in himself and others. True benevolence joined 
with piety will quicken his aeal, both against the sin, 
and for the happiness of all around. David was grieved, 
yea, poured out rivers of tpars, when he beheld trans- 
gressors, Lot was vexed with the filthy conversation of 
the wick^ Sodomites. Paul's spirit was inflamed with- 
in him, at the sight of Athenian idolatr}\ The 
church of Ephesus is commended for not being able to 
bear them that are evil, and for trying and excommunif 
eating &lse hearted professors. Our Saviour himsdf 
with holy severity drove the money changers out of the 
temple, and thus verified that prophetic passage, " the 
seal of thine house hath eaten me up.'' In conformity 
to these examples, true zeal will prompt the most ear^ 
nest, yet prudent efforts for the instruction and reforma- 
tion, for the present and everlasting interests of manr 
kind. 

Having explained the nature of the duty enjoined, wc 
shall now illustrate the obHgatims^ which urge us to 
practise it. 

First, the importance of religion deserves tlus ?ealf 
If natural and revealed religion be true, it it the gre^t*- 
est and most interesting of all truths, and therefore mer- 
its our most zealous regard. If there be a God, as 
natural religion teaches, he is certainly the most glorious 
and perfect of all beings, and sustains the most impor- 
tant relations to us. Now is it fit that we should treat 
such a Being with cold indifference ? That we sboukl 
feel and express no warm emotion of love, gratitude, 
and veneration towards sujjreme, original beauty, goodi 
ness and greatness ? Is it not reasonable that we should 
admire consummate wisdom, reverence omnipot^ 
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power, fear and confide in impartial justice, tempered 
with infinite mercy, gratefully adore unbounded benefi- 
cence, constantly imitate and delight in perfect moral 
rectitude and glory ; that we should studiously 
seek the friendship, and avoid the displeasure of a Be- 
ing, whose fiivour ia life, and whose anger b death ? If 
God be our Supreme Father, ought we not to pay him 
the highest tokens of filial regard ? If he be our Ruler 
and Judge, ought we not to yield him our cordial sub- 
jection and zealous obedience ? Should it not be our 
maia concern to obtain his final approving sentence? 
To be zealous in our regards to the Deity, is the first 
dictate of reason and moral proprie^ ; but to treat the 
important character, relations., and approbation of such 
a Being, with unfeeling neglect, h the greatest incon- 
sistency, madness, and wickedness, which rational crea- 
tures can commit. 

Again, the revealed perfections, offices, and benefits 
of Jesus Christ, loudly claim our pious and grateful 
zeal. To believe Jesus Cheist to be the Son of God, 
and yet trample him under our feet ; to own him as our 
divine Brophet, and yet despise his instructions ; our 
great Hif^ Priest, and yet undervalue his atoning blood ; 
our divine King ; and yet neglect or insult his authori* 
ty and laws ; our only and all sufficient Saviour, and yet 
conduct as if we did not need, or could not safely trust 
his mediation ; what shocking incongruities are these ! 
Yet this is the true picture of the lukewarm professor 
of Christianity I He believes that Christ has exhibited 
tbe greatest love to sinfiil and wretched man, that ever 
was known ; yet he feels no returns of love, no ardent 
sentiments of gratitude to this Philanthropist ! He can 
beartily esteem and thank a generous friend, who has 
made great exertjions or sacrifices for his happiness ; 
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lie can almost' adore the disinterested patriot, who has 
worn out his life in the service of hb countiy ; yet he 
regards with ]ii£fierenc€ that great Friend of souls, who 
was nailed to the cross for his own rebellious creatures,^ 
and subnutled to immense labour, humiliation^ and suf- 
ferings fot their salv^on t Can any thing be more ab- 
siu*d and abominable than this ? Do not such mii^acles 
of condescending and expensive love, as the gospel dfa- 
plays, demand the most ardent and^mirmg gratitude f 
Yes, 

** Passion is tcasoi^ transport tempec here*'' 
Further, That future, eternal state of retribution, which 
religion reveals, challenges our zealous attention. To 
believe in a future bappmess reserved fw the righteous, 
a happiness lai^ as our utmost capacities and wishes, 
and lasting as our immortal spirits; to believe also in a 
contrasted state of misery of equal intenseneas aad du- 
ration, destined for the finally impenitent ; and yet prac- 
tically to regard both the one and the other as consum^ 
mate trifles; to estimate the momentary pleasures and 
psuns of a dying life, above the perfect joys and sorrows 
of eternity, is cert^nly the most pisodigious inconsist- 
ency and madness ! Those Christiaa professors, V9ho 
act in this manner, do either really believe in. these fii* 
ture scenes, or they do not. If the latter, they are not 
only inexcusably blind and hardened infidels, who have 
resisted the clear light of reason, conscience, and revela** 
tion, but they are likewise guilty of trying both ^Vitii God 
and man, by a mock profession, which is contradictedby 
their sentiments, as well as their practice. If the ferm- 
er, they are still more inconsistent and monis&ous ; for 
they believe and trifle ; while the very devils4)elieve and 
tremble. Surely endless^ inconceivable blessedness and 
misery are sufliciently important to require the most 
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soleinn, earnest, unremitted attention of those, who must 
quickly mherit the one or the other ! 

As the teadmg doctrines of religion, so its various 
dotiesr demand our utmost zeal. The offices of piety, 
which we owe to God and his Son, should be animated 
widi the greatest wsffmth and vigoiH* of affection. Rea- 
son as weB, as revelation requires us to love him with 
all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ; to fear 
and trost, to worship and obey him, with the greatest 
possible reverence and delight ; to mention his glorious 
name with awful admiration ; to read and hear his woid 
widi an esteem, love, and submission becoming the ma|* 
esty of t3*e Author, and die greatness of die Master; to 
confess Our sins to him with the deepest contrition ; to 
beg his forgiving and saving mercy with fervent impor- 
tunity ; and to celebrate his benefits with the most live- 
ly thankfulness- Reason and Scripture also demand^ 
that our relative and moral duties, our works of justice 
and chartty be performed in good eamest/in the exer- 
dsc of that hearty and zealous love to oiir neighbour, 
wMdi regards Mm, as another self, and seeks his good» 
as our own. In a word, zeal in religious and moral du- 
tfes eonstitiites their very life ; for as the essence of vir- 
tue fies in fervent love to God and man, it foUows, that 
a cold, indilferent temper destroys the very spirit both 
of piety and morality, -and turns them into a mere car- 
ease without the soul. Hence the Scriptures constandy 
describe die Christian life, as one continued effort of la- 
borious zeal ; as a race, a fight, an agony ; which 
leads us to observe. 

Secondly, That as the excellence and importance of 
idigion deserve our zeal, so the difficulties attending it 
itnder this zeal absolutely necessarj'. The service is 
so arduous, attended with so many sdf-dcnying duties, 
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and with such various, powerful, and discouraging oppo* 
sitiou ; that, unless we possess a large fund of holy zeal 
and vigour, we shall be apt to tire, despond, and give 
6ver the confiict. A deliberate^ confirmed zeal must 
fuxiiish the weapons and sinews of this spuitual war&re. 
Under its animating and fortifying influence we must 
run, and not be weary ; and walk, and not faint, 
^ TWrdly* We can have no comforting evidence of 
^r own sincerity, without a becoming fervour in relig- 
ion» For where the object is so great and momentous, a 
^QCere concern about it must imply zealous regard ; of 
eourse the want, or even decay ot this jpiust. destroy, or 
at ^east darken our religious evidences and prospects, 
and check the delightful consciousness of our Christian 
integrity. 

^ Fourthly. Our usefulness to the Christian cause and 
|0 the hpst interests of mankind depends on our compli* 
ince with the precept before us. If religious profes- 
SQra^ are not zeidous in their holy calling, instead of prop- 
erly exemplifying and recommending Christianity, they 
>vill hold it up to the world in a suspicious, if not con- 
lemptible light, and g^ve occasion for the belief^ that they 
themselves secretly reject and despise it. Thus, instead 
^ promoting, they will obstruct the £uth and happy 
influence of reli^on among their fellow-men. But a 
uniform, well tempered zeal in th^ir profession at once 
evinces to beholders their own sincere and enlightened 
attachment to it ; displays to their view the reality, the 
^uty, and moral efficacy of its doctrines and precepts ; 
w hile it direcdy prompts the most assiduous endeavours 
to make them truly good and happy ; and thus in van- 
<|us methods advances the interest and honour of the 
gospel and its divine Author. 

Fifthly. The examples of the best of men in every 
age, of aH the holy prophets,' apostles, and martyrs, of 
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the blessed angels, yea of God, of Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit uTg^ us to be 2eaious. They call upon us to 
emulate their sacred ardour, and thus successfully co- 
<^>erate widi diem in the most glorious, and benevolent 
cause. To use the words of a veiy eminent British 
courtier, " Ah, my friends, while we laugh and trifle, 
all things are serious around us. God is serious in 
calling and bearing with us. Christ is serious, who 
shed his blood for us. The Holy Ghost is serious, who 
striveth against the obstinacy of our hearts. The Holy 
Scriptures bring to our ears the most serious things in 
the world. The holy sacraments represent the most aw- 
ful and aflecting matters. The whole creation b zealous 
in serving God and us. All natiu^ is full of ardent en- 
ergy and exertion, is in constant labour and travail for 
our happiness. AU, that are in heaven or hell, are serii* 
ously engaged. How then can we sleep and trifle ?" we, 
for whose sake this universal zeal b expended ! 

Finally. Our opportunities for zealous and useful ac- 
tivity are very short and uncertain ; yet these opportu- 
nities are our only seed-time for eternity. Since then 
the time c^ life and exertion is flying ; since death is has- 
tening ; since funeral knells are continually calling; shall 
we not es^erly improve our precious, but fleeting mo- 
ments in the great business, for which we were made 
and redeemed, and on which infinite consequences are 
suspended ? 

Our subject, in the review, may serve to explain and 
enforce the important use of tiie passions in religion. 
For it has been shown, that Chrbtian zeal, which is the 
soul both of piety and virtue, is nothing else, than the 
due and ardent exercise of the affections upon their high- 
est objects. Consequently, to exclude the afiections 
from our spiritual affairs upon the idea, that religion is a 
reasonable service, is equally absurd, unscriptural, and 
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pernicious. Perhaps the Ckistians of formQr ages laid 
too much stress upon a severe and superstitious sbict'' 
ness in the duties of morality i upon mechanical and 
ei)tfausiastic fervours and rapture in religion; and many 
substituted these in the room of substaniUal virtue and 
godliness. But fix)m this eictravagant or perverted use 
of religious zeal in preceding s^ges it would be wrong 
to infer, as some of the present generation seem disposed 
to do, that the passions ought to be wholly shut out 
from the Christian life, and th^t piety ^md virtue, in or* 
der to be rational, must consist merely in the cold ap- 
probation and the decent e^^temal perfoimance tif duty. 
Certainly the passions, considered as an original part of 
our constitution, are not in their own nature either un< 
reasonable or useless ; but greatty the reverse. Nor caif 
it be justly said, that the objects ol reli^on do not de* 
serve the homage, or its duties and difficulties rcquire 
the aid of our afiections ; for the reverse of bQth is loudly 
proclaimed by reason and Scripture, as we have seen in 
this discourse. Nor can it be truly asserted, that die 
passions are too mean and gross a part of our frame to 
be a suitable and acceptable oblation on the altar of re« 
ligion ; for that pious fervour, wliich we now advocate, 
is something unspeakably more noble, than those un- 
meaning and tumultuous animal emotions, which visi* 
tie objects frequently excite, or which religious consid- 
erations sometimes produce in persons of warm consti- 
tutions. It is nothing else, than the strong exercise of 
mental or spiritual affections, such as love, gratitude, 
hope, confidence, and joy towards the invisible, the in- 
finite Parent and Redeemer of the world ; affections, 
which, fer from terminating in short-lived mechanical 
transports, manifest their rational origin and quality, 
their sincerity and strength by their permanent and 
universal influence upon the temper and conduct. 



Surdjf diisempIoyineDt of our affixtions is Ihe auMt 
worthy and acceptable homa^ we caa posusihly reodor 
to the Deity; and nothing short of this deserves Am 
name of satbnal piety, or even ef sound moiaUty : for 
tjie cool perception, or even the lifeless pexfonnance dt 
irint 1$ r^jlyt fidls essentially short of true virtue ; be^ 
cause it does not include the supreme affigction of the 
heart, which, in the view both of reason and Scripture^ 
jft the gneat source of moral goodness* In a word,Jt4s 
tbe mala office and gl<^ of the Christian diqiensatiooy 
aotto set aside or extinguish our afiections^ like the 
Donatuial and barbarous system of the stoics, but to no^ 
tiiy their disorders, and thus to bring them back to 
Aer original end, namely, the service of God, and the 
liionlpeaiecti(»iandluqppinessofroan. Agreeably,the 
descriptions, the precepts, and examples of piety, held 
up IB die Bible, constantly inculcate sucha fervent, yat 
judicious exercise of religious afiecdona, as we have 
been leoommending ; while the doctrines of revelation 
tie adsurabty fitted to excite and promote iL 

Let us throw open our minds to the influence of the 
apostdical precept; and especially let it be oiu* fostcoa. 
cem, diat our hearts may steadily fed, and our conduct 
express those vuious afiectionsy which the great and merr 
cM discoveries of the gospel demand. Let those, who 
have hitherto treated these matters with careless indiifer* 
ence, consider the shocking impropriety of such a be-' 
haviour. Let Aem awake from their fatal slumbers, and 
earaesdy seek the grace and salvation, \^'hich Christian- 
ity, ofers. Let Christian professors realize, how unbe- 
coming a lukewarm temper is in so sacred a profession. 
Let them abhor the thought of a timid or treacherous 
neutrality at a time, when the name and interest of their 
blessed Master are openly blasphemed and powerfully 
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opposed. Let them resolve, at such a crisis, tb be ei* 
Aer constant, exemplaxy Christians, or avowed in- 
fidels. 

Let those of us, who either are, or propose at some 
future period to be, public Christian instructers, deep- 
ly imbibe and assiduously cultivate the Christian spir- 
it Such persons are eminently bound to be zealous 
friends to reli^on themselves. To use the words of a 
masterly writ» on this subject,* " It is of the utmost 
consequence, that a speaker in the pulpit firmly believe 
both the truth and importance of those principles, whicR 
he inculcates on others ; not only, that he believes them 
speculatively, but have a lively and serious feeling of 
Ihenu This will give an earnestness and strength, i 
fervour of piety to his exhortations, superior in its eflfects 
to all the arts of studied eloquence ; and, without it, the 
assistance of art will seldom be able to conceal the mere 
declaimer. This will make his discourses solid, co- 
gent, and useful ; it will prevent those ostentatious ha« 
rangues, which have no other aim, than to amaze an 
audience, or ruse their admiration of the speaker*" I 
cannot forbear adding, that, as open dissipation or profli- 
fjBBcy in a young member at the university, who after- 
waitls becomes a preacher, must give a lasting wound 
to his reputation, comfort, and usefulness in that profes- 
8i(Mi, as was largely shown to us, the last Lord's day ; so 
a theological student, who, with the sacred desk in his 
eye, has so little virtuous zeal, as to be aiGraid or asham- 
ed to bear the least testunony against irregularity, vice, 
or even irreligion in his fellow students, affords a poor 
presage of that independent integrity, courage, and ar- 
dour in reproving sin, and promoting the cause of holi- 
ness, which are leading traits in the faithful and useful 
minister of the gospel. 

• Dr, Blair. 
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Finally. To awaken and keep alive in all our bosoms 
the holy zeal now inculcated, let us maintain a constant 
and &miliar intercourse with the great objects and in- 
citements of it. Let serious meditatiofi and devotion 
accompany a regular and affectionate attendance OQ 
^ the institutions of our holy religion, 

I shall close with briefly pressing the duties before 
us on all classes of my hearers. Let holy zeal and en« 
ergy aniniate all the various pursuits, to which you are 
caUed. Let the duties, even of your secular callings, be 
performed with serious diligence. Remember, that the 
behest as well, as lowest grades in human society are 
bound to fill up dieir time and rank in the community 
with some kind of useful and zealous industry ; and 
those, who think themselves above this obligation, would 
do well to consider that dreadful sentence, " Cast ye the 
^bdiful, unprofitable servant into outer darkness, where 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth.'' Let parents and 
govem(H^ of families, while they reflect on their solemn 
^ arduous trust, be incited to^scharge it in the most 
earnest, yet prudent and tender manner. Let the words 
of God, the instructions of religion and virtue be con* 
tinually in our hearts and mouths ; and let us teach them 
diligendy to our children, talking of them when we sit 
in our houses, when we walk by the way, when we lie 
down, and when we arise up. Let neighbours and 
fnends endeavour with prudent zeal to enlighten, re- 
claim, establish, or comfort their ignorant or ungodly, 
their erroneous, wavering, or disconsolate brethren^ 
Let dvose, who are distinguished by their talents and 
wealth, their power and influence, be as rich and zeal- 
ous in good works, as they are eminent in useful ability. 
Let unrenewed, impenitent sinners awake from their fiu 
tal slumbers, and earnestly seek divine mercy and salva- 
tion. Let me address each of them, as the mariners 



#d Jmakv ** What meanest thou, O sleq)erf Arise^ 
wll upon tl^ God-r if so be that God vnA tbSnk upon 
tfaee^ thai Amdu perish not.'' If en<tteas bliss or wo be 
of u^yimportanee to diee, rouse from tlq^ careless indo- 
lence; eenskler and bewail thy sin and miserf^ look 
out for the needful and appointed remedy ; cry mighdly^ 
to the divine Saviour fix* his reconcfling, r^ti(x4ng graee ; 
mrer rest, til thy soul has sensibly received the trans- 
cript of God*s law, the impression of Christ's go^l» 
and thus the im^ and friendship of tl^ Creator and 
Redeemer. 

Let Christian professors realize, that nothing can be 
imore unbecoming, disgraceful, or pernicious, than a 
fekewarm temper in so sacred a profession. Let them 
Acrefbre resolve to be either cold or hot; zealous 
Christians, or consistent avowed infidels. 

Let dfedining, or doubting saints penitentfy return to 
(heir former zeal, and to their first works^ Let them dil- 
igently search the Scriptures and their own hearts ; and 
in every suitable and p^scribed method wait eapnestiy, 
yet patiently and submissively on God ftnr renewed ani- 
mation and comfort in the religious- life. 

Finally. Let Christians in general carry a -spirit of holy 
real into all Ae duties, which they owe to themselves, 
to their fellow men, and to their God. To this end let 
each one bring home to his heart such questions as 
dtese. Can I do no more, than this, for that Being, 
who gave and deserves my all, and who has shown me 
infinite fivour? Can I do no more, for my Saviour, 
who died and endured so much, so patiently and gen- 
erously for me ? Can I do no more, when my own eter- 
nal salvation is the prize ? Can I do no more for my 
neighbours, fiiends, children ; for the church of my 
blessed Master? Can I do no more, who have loitered 
so long, who am now perhaps doing my last ; who have 
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so manjr tncxniragemefts waA h^; ao many mercies 
to draw, and afflictions to rouse me ; who chose such a 
Master^ such a work^ and such a reward? Let us 
plead these questions fipt!^ our own hrarts^and widi our 
Maker; tai^edu^fi^eloiil-Vickeningf^wCT till we 
become as a flame of fijc in the dirvice of God and our 
(eneration* 



On brotherly Reproofs 



TTiM shah not hate thy brother in thine heexrtt fhmi 
shali in any wise rebuke thy neighbour^ and not suffer 
. sin upon himx^ 

Xt is a subject ef jilst and general Gompkuht, thaT 
honest and feidiful firiendship in our mutual oomamxta^ 
cations and dealings is become very onfarfiionable ; 
and a style of flatteiy and dissimulation has ciept into 
Mr ordinary social mtercourser insomudi that the good 
old practice ofgenerousty pointing^out, and endeavour^ 
ing to rectify, the errors and fruits of our nei^yxiur, jd 
HI a great measure' lost^ evea among^Christiai^ profess 

SOTS* 

As this Distance of modiem degeneracy is both dnfiit 
and pernicious, it is the duty of religious instrueters to 
bear anr open testiinoi^ against k, and to enlbice thil 
testimony by their prirvate and public example* 

The ^ordk just recited are eitceUently adapted t^ 
auch a design, as they earnestly kuculeate the duty of re«^ 
proving our oSemfii^ brethren* ^^ Thou shalt not hate 
&y brother m &ine hearty thou shaft a any wise re* 
buke thy nei^ibour, and not soSkx sin upon him**' 

Several things in this^ precept deserve our particu* 
hr notice. 

First* We are commanded rather to reprove our 
neighbour openly^ than to cherish secret hatred agiunst 



Ilim for any injuiy or offence, which be has offered to us: 
We are forbidden to " hate him in our hearts^*^* itiat is, to 
jBonceive secret disaffection to Mm, and conceal resentfti; 
vindictive pa^ions under Ac vcfl of silence J^ or apparent 
fiiendship, tiH we have a fuH opportunity of retaliating; 
But we must rather give vent to our iionest displeasure 
at Ac offence^ by deaKng openly and feithfully wiA th^ 
cfeider. In thb way we must endeavour to convince 
7am of his faulty and Aus extinguish our own. resent^ 
ineiit. We must rebuke him to hi#1ace, jR)r stfiy fia- 
grant icvil, in q>position bb A to Avulging his transgrea* 
sioa to others. Hike mean and cruel talebearers (which m 
Mrictly prohibked in Ae prpce<^g verse ;) and to base.. 
ty ftMering, eneoufa^ng, <^r justiiying him in his sin. : 

6ewndly. We are Aus to reuke him, in a spirit of lov^ 
Vor Ae duty of reproof being here opposed to inward ha«> 
«p6d of our brother, implies of course the contrary a£f 
Ibetion of love, prompting our efforts to convince and re* 
form him, and Aus secure his forgiiveness, virtue, and 
ftial happiness. Friendly rebuke then is an essential o£> 
liee of mvtual charity, which ought JboA to be perform<> 
cd and reeeived in kyve. ^^ Let the righteous smite me," 
aaid an eminent saint, ^^ and it shall be a kindness*'^ 
How fiithfiil and salutary are Aese wounds of a iiiend I: 

Thirdly. Observe the great strictness of the Qonif 
Aand ; ^^ Thou dialt in any wise rebuke him ;^' that is^ 
Aou shalt, by no means, on no pnetence, omit this friendf 
ly office { which denotes, that however rpuiy men are 
io frame reasons for neglecting it, none of Aose excusQi 
will by any means annul Ae bincUng force of this dxLty^ 
mt exculpate Ae omission, Fqf observe. 

Fourthly, The great guilt and mischief incuned Iff 
suchneglect. Itishereconstruedintohatredqfourbrotli-^ 
CTyrndsuflferiogsinuponlttm; thati9»suflferii^lumto 



be under tbe giult of a ain, &wx which our kind and 
^sasonable rejmcf mig^t insfermDeutally s$ivc hinu 
Or the words might b^ rendered, '^ andt'^ or ^^ so thou 
fhalt nqjt bear sb for him,'^ or on Ijjs account; thai ]% 
tiuiushatt not involve thyself in his g;uil^ asthouoertainH 
Ipwilt do, if thou dost not take this method to refi^nvi 
Urn. If we pq>rove not the unfruitful works of dvk. 
aeas, we have fidlowsbip mtb them, aa0 become parv 
takfrs in their guilty 

.. llie test, thud expl^ied, compared w|th 4^^ 
passages of scripture, and with those great {Rinpqpl^ of 
nature and Christianity, which require us to Ipve our fdf 
low men, as ourselves, and promote their best interest^ 
by every suitable method in our power, sufficiendy 
crfaices, that mutuiil reproof of fiulings and.aiM in each 
other is an important social du^. We are ^ as mud^ 
iKHind to p^form this o^ce to an offending farotiler^af 
we are to awake our neighbour from sleep, when hi| 
liouse 18 in flames, orto admonish him pf Usdanffefsod 
urge him to repel it, when we see him attacked bya rnftf 
fignant disease. That modish civilily' or prudenoSf 
which pretends not to see, or seemg^ wil^ nol repr«W| 
flie &ults of others, argues not a truly kind and tendoci 
but a selfish, unfeeling, and unehristitfi spirit ; a spvft 
which makes private Interest and ease the centre ol all 
lis actions. If all mankind, from ibc beginnings ha4 
been uniformly governed by this 8el&:seeking spirit^ se* 
eiety could not have subsisted. In other words, if ^ 
tiian ted felt himself interested in the welfiire of others 
ae Well, as his own, men eidier could not have united 
in social intercourse, or being embodied, must soon 
have been scattered and dissolved. Hence a cold ia- 
sensibility and disregard to the moral conduct and wd^ 
fere cf our nei^ibour is a hig^ offimce ^pinst sod^ • 



as wdl» 9s Chriatiamty, and of course against thai Bo- 
tag, wb9 is the supmne Founder and Guardun qp 
b^; it strikes, not only at tl^ weU bdog of individ^ 
lials, but at the ^xist^nc* l)ot}» of tiae c^mrob wl conk 
pKnwaithf 

But diough all nien are thus bound to sef k the rrf« 
(matioD of transgmaors by. finthfuUy reproving th^n ; 
jFetthis duty eminently belongs to Mme particular, clasr 
^of nsmkindi I mean thos^ who arp peculiarly 6% 
tnnted with the superintendence pf others. AU aor 
Amiy over toilers nudies tli^ governor, in some scqscb 
acQountablf for the betoviour of th^ gpvemed ; conser 
qomtly the jforoaer is as truly pblig^ to notice and 
gmi theactiooa of the bttcr, as to wilted qp^ 

Tboae apagbrtratjDs, piveots, and instnieters of youth* 
wfcfi nuitfyr repaid npr leprpue thfs viofas of those und» 
(heir care, betray a most sacopd and important trust, 
Tho« civil fiflieara are ^minendy guihy in this respect, 
ivteii pi9ciiliar fiinction a{i4 solenia oath bind tiutm to 
iRVWtigiate ^nd aniiiiadvfat iqpoA certain o&ncea ; who 
j% indefimoe of those sacred oaigagements, wilfully 
#itt}»ieireyea, dieir e^rs, and theii^ saouths^ against 
the most iagnmt tmisgressioM, instead of &itbfuUy 
fivraagagmst thes» the swqrdbothc^^ 
puWfc justice^ Tliose parents, too, wiU be called to 4 
twibte accAMint at last for the bk)od of their children^ 
1^ have su&red them to parish before their eyes, out 
^fior want of telling them their sin and their danger. 

Thoae. Christijtn teai^hers likewise incur dreadfuj 
gttllt, H*o refuse to see, or neglect to reprove, irreligr 
ions and den^oralizing principles, or prevailii^g practical 
jmfkty and vice, especially when thase evils are spread- 
ing over the Christian world. On tlie other hand, that 
unobtn: dsaerves a 'do>ible tribute of giutitude and 



ImMMir, espedaliy from his own p^plc, wKo is ready 
to risk, and even to sacrifice, his own temporal ease> 
'profit, reputation, y^ea, Ms worldly ail, rather than \rith- 
hold firom them such information, admonition, and rcr 
proof, as he believes }n his conscience to bp essential im 
thdr best interests. 

SacH a truly independent, magnanimous, yet benen 
dient spirit ought to characterize every professed disci* 
pic, especially every minister, of tfiat self-denying Re- 
deemer, who cheerfiilly sacrificed his own comfort^ 
honour, and even life to Ae great business of reprovf 
ing, healing, and saving a distempered, perversa, and 
ui^hankftd wc»id, Thi$ courageous and active zeaj^ 
however, by no means precludes, but lather implies, m 
we shall presently see, that Christiaa mrakness and dis*. 
cretion, whidi are necessary to the acceptance aiid su<> 
66SS of our faithful admomtionsr 

Another description of persons, to whom dus duty oiT 
reproof peculiarly belongs, is the class of prcAssed 
imd intimate friends. Every man may justly challenge 
tlus office from bis bosom associate, as an indispei^blQ^ 
debt of fiiend^p. Fcm*, tso use the language of anielo* 
quent vmter, (*To what purpose does a man tAt 
unother person into his heart, so as to make him his 
second self, hb second conscience, if the latter will not 
be impartial in observing, reiHx>viHg, and stmending his 
feults as weU, as in applauding and improving his vir- 
toes ? Can that mi|n truly love me, can he feel towiani 
me like a generous, confidential friend, who leaves me 
unwarned, unguarded, unassisted, when he sees dc, 
fects and improprieties in me, which I overlook in my- 
self, and which, if uncorrected, will injure my comfort 
and improvement, my reputation and usefulness ? No. 
It b the nature of love to cover a multitude of «ns/ 
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and Ode instance <if thb is to cover them from the eyes 
of others, by ftttfafuOy discovering them to the ofiender 
hunself, and thereby engaging him to watch over and 
suppfess them.'' 

Let me then earnestly recommend this expression of 
taue fii^ndship to all, who are united by its endearing 
and saored bonds } to those, who are intimately con« 
nected by nature, by agreeable neighbourhood, by £a- 
Quiiar association, especially by those domestic ties^ 
which render two persons in an eminent sense one^ 
^leX singular advantages and proportionate obliga- 
tioQs are these under, particularly the Is^t, to ccMrect 
each other's filings in the most insinuating and effica« 
qoas manner, and thus to guard and improve each other 
is virtu^ in mutual Christian afl^ction, and happiness ! 

But here an important quesdon arises, How ought 
this delicate task of administering reproof to be per- 
fonDfid» so as most e&ctually to reach the end? I 
aaswer, 

Firat. Let the r^roof, if possible, be given in se- 
«(ret ; for the design of it is, not to disgrace, but reform 
tbe oflbider. But the publication of his miscarriage 
tends only to exasperate and harden him in transgres- 
sion. Yet such is the malignity, the imprudence, or 
the love cjf telling and hearing some new thing, which 
generally prevails, that a person who has committed a 
&ult, instead of being admonished and recalled to vir^ 
ttte by the private and tender voice of friendship, too 
commonly finds himself, in the first instance, the victim 
of public reproach. But is this consistent with the law 
of Christian prudence and love, or even of common hu- 
manity ? Has not our benevolent Master prescribed a 
VQry different line of conduct ? Has he not expressly 
^^rected us» ^^ If thy brother has offended thee, go and 



teB him Ms faiih between thee and Mm alcme?^^ If tfcifi 
step succeed, the brother b gamed> and his oflbiee is 
to be forever buried- If thb secret application bS^ 
then "take with thee tWo or three witnesses- »' 
' How amiable is this procless ! It savours ^tlalljr of 
tenderness to our brother's reputation and comfort itf 
this world, and to his eternal salvation in the next 
Accordingly, even the popish religion, which enjcnnS 
eonfession of sins to the priest, inflicts the severest pen- 
' alty on him, if he divulge any thing, revealed to him in 
such confession* Wh^n will the protestant world learn 
from despised papists to practise equal prudence and 
charity ! 

Secondly. Let the style and manner of our reprooft 
be suited to the rank and condition of the repro\'ed. ' If 
an inferior be called to reprove a superior, let him man- 
ifest the same deference and submission on this occa- 
sion, as in the most direct and solemn expressions of 
respect. Even truth, unseaspniably or disrespectfully 
delivered, especially in eases of rebuke, usually irri- 
tates, instead of curing, men's vicious passions. It 
leads them to hate truth and virtue, on account of the 
forbidding garb, in which they appear. In this case 
the reprover is really a partaker in the sin of the of- 
fender ; because he directly confirms him in it. With 
what modesty and delicacy did Daniel reprove king 
Belshazzar, a most insolent, debauched, and sacri- 
legious prince, who had just profaned the sacred ves- 
sels of God's sanctuary at a licentious feast ; yet instead 
of reproachii^ him in rough and bitter language, he 
calmly recounts to him the signal mercies and judg- 
ments of Heaven upon his father Nebuchadnezzar, and 
then gendy adds, " And thou, his son, hast not hum- 
bled thine heart, though thou knewest all this*'* Such 



a diaereet and respectful manner recommended both hm 
person and his admonition. Let all reprovers, both 
public and private, imitate this lovely example. Let 
them seek, by a prudent and respectful mode of ad« 
dress, to insinuate needful reproof hito the affections 
of men, and thus to give it desirable success ; which 
brings me to add, 

Thirdly, Rebuke must be dispensed in' a meek and 
compassionate manner. Nothing can be more unbe* 
coming and cruel, than hau^ty, sarcasdc, or insulting 
treatn^ent of a giulty brother, which seems to triumph 
in his pain and confusion. The spirit of Christian 
charity forbids all scurrilous reflections on the person 
rqnxHred, uhI every needless aggravation of his offence^ 
It requires us to probe his wound with the hand of ten- 
der pity, as diose who participate in the distress, which 
daty and love compel us to inflict, and who urish to ex- 
cite no more anguish, than the real necessity and bene- 
fit of the patient demand. We have an excellent mod- 
el of this compassionate manner ctf reproving in the 
prophet Nathan, when sent to admonish David of his 
shocking guEt in the afiair of Uriah. Instead of du 
rectly pmnting, in strong and aggravated colours, the 
crimes of adultery and murder, he imperceptibly steab 
into David's conscience and heart, by the nicest arts of 
gentle address. By reciting a most apposite and mov- 
ing parable he leads the guUty monarch insensibly to 
pronounce his own condemnation. Having thus 
brought him to confess Ms sin, he adds not cMie severe 
word to heighten his affliction, but hastens to comfort 
him with an assurance of divine foigiveness, seconded, 
howerer, by a kind but faithful warning ; " The Lord 
has put away thy sin, thou shalt not die, — Howbeit, as 
by this deed thou hast g^ven great occasion to the ene- 
mies of the LoidL to Uaspheme/' thy m&nt son, the 
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offspring of thy orimep " shall surely die." How tern 
4er^ yet how effectual, was this manner of dealing ! 

This compassionate style of reproof is ever connect* 
ed with a humbling sense of our own guilt and remain- 
ing depravity, and a thankful acknowledgment of thai 
divine grace, which has. preserved us from the same or 
even greater vices, than those, which we repriDve in oth- 
.0rs, This humility and pious gratitude will prevent us 
from looking down upon o&nders, as the proud Phari« 
Gee did on the poor Publican, with a boasting, vain 
glorious air; and will lead us to adore the di^inguish-^ 
ing mercy of God in keeping, or delivering us from 
those temptations, by which others have Men. 

Fourthly. Reproof must not be continue or le- 
{)eated, after the occasion is removed by the reformat 
tion of the offender* When our guilty brother repents, 
he ought to be forgiven ; and, iT we forgive a crime, 
we ought to forget it ; that^is, to feel and behave, as if 
we had forgotten it, in a friendly and respectful man- 
uer, as we treat those, who have never o&nded us. 

If those, who call themselves Christians, would dil- 
igently discharge the duty before us, in the manner 
now reconHnended, they would evidence and proaiote 
their brotherly love to the best advant^^e. Their ad- 
monitions, for the most party would be kindly receiv- 
ed,, and would frequently^ by the divine blessing, pro- 
duce the desired effect. Such faithful reprovers would, 
at least, preserve their own souls from sharing the guilt 
.and ruin of their ofiending brethren ; and would pos- 
sess unspeakaUe comfort and benefit in the present ap- 
probation and imph>vement of their own minds, and in 
the final applause and recompense of their Judge. 

Let these considerations prevail on you, my breth- 
ren, to comply in good earnest with the precept of 
the text. Rejjiember that it forbids you, on any pre- 
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tence, or for any reason whatever, to omit this humane 
and benevolent office. Be entreated then to banish 
Ae excuses, and to remove the causes, which obstruct 
or mar your performance of this duty. 

Some of you are perhaps deterred from reproving 
ediers, by a consciousness that you are equally guil^ 
yourselves. You cannot with any q>irit or confidence 
pess those duties upon your neighbours, or even your 
own children, which you yoursdves secretly or openly 
neglect. You cannot rebuke them for sin, when you 
fiocamit tjbe sanu$, or equal transgressions* You have 
not courage, by attcnjpting to reform them, to expose 
yourselves to that cutting retort, ** Physician, heal thy- 
self." Those parents, rulers, or masters, those Chris^ 
tian professors and teachers, may well be afraid and 
^sh^ed to reprove and e^chort others, who are not re- 
ligiously cardul of their own temper and conduct ; for 
the adinonitions .of such can have little authority, ac^ 
ceptance, or utility. All of us, thei^ore, especially 
diose, who are appointed to watch over others, have 9 
double motive to attend to ourselves, since without this 
attention we can neither save oijrsclves, nor usefully 
perform our duty to mankind, but directly contribute 
to the destruction of both. Let our charity, then, be- 
gin at home, in the diorough conversion and genuine 
btegrity of our own hearts and lives, Then, our expe- 
» rience and example will give energy to Qi|r endeavours 
for the reformation of others. 

Again, some of you are probably hindered from the 
performance of this duty by a desire of pleasing, and 4 
fear of offending men. But though the favour of those 
around us be a desirable good, both in itself and its efr 
fects, and the contrary be an equal evil ; yet it is cer^ 
tainly our duty and interest to please God, rather thao 
men* To please men for their good to edification i^ 



^e ChrifitiiEai benevolenoe ; but to please tfacan to tli^ 
de^truQtion is base and savage cruelty. 

Another hindrance to this duty k an excessive con^ 
stitutional tenderoess^ which will not suffer us to give 
pain to a fellow creature^ even on the i&ost urgent oc-^ 
casions. Thus the tender fedkigs of some parents 
will not permit them to curb the extravagant humours 
and passions of their ehiUren, or to administer the 
xpost needful correction, or even reproof. The same 
piinciple witUidds many neighbours and friends from 
bearing prqpor testimony against the follies and vices 
of each oth^« But a teildemess, wmch thtis restrains 
pereons from a necessi^ duty, instead of being aft 
amiable and useful virtue, degenemtes into a coward* 
ly and penii^fcus vice. 

. Anotiier great hindrance to Ibis duty is shame, or a 
dread of reproach and ridicule. But if the servants of 
Satan are not ashamed of their master, shall the disci- 
ples 6f Chnst blush to stand up ftM- theirs? If die 
former are not aslfiuned tb swear, to riot, to trampte up- 
on the Sabbath and worship of God ; shall the latter be 
ashamed to reprove such daring abominajtions^ If in- 
ibdels and libertines proclaim their wicked and destruc- 
tive principles aiid practices with an unblushing, and 
6ven exulting tfountenance; shall not serious Chris- 
tian believer^ be iat least equally bold in testifying 
against diese evils, and endeavouring to reform them ? ' 
Does it not become them to manifest a noble superi- 
ority to the jeers and mockings, which a fiiithful dis- 
charge of their duty may draw upon them from igno- 
rant or abandoned men ? In short, let us all remember, 
that there is no dishonour in being censured or ridi- 
culed, but in deserving to be so ; that it is a real glory 
te> be reproached for our distinguished Christian cou- 
tage and zeal; but Aat, "if *we are ashamed of Christ 



aod fab ivonls before an adulterous generatien, he wilt 
be ashamed of us bofcre hb Fathtf, tod before hb 
angels." 

Aoctixr impedimekit to thb dutjr b an indolent dit« 
poridmi, or such a love of personal ease and quiet^ ai 
cannot relbh ot endure laborious and perse^-ering <f«» 
fcrts for the reformatioii and salvatioQ of odiers ; es- 
pecially as those eflbrts (xften provoke the most ufw 
tkaiiltful and malevolent returns. But to excuse oun 
sdves Srofd thb generous, diou^ sdf-denying office^ 
CD thb ground, betrays a icile preference of presotsetf. 
bdulgence to die wfll and honour of God^ and the higb^ 
est good of our feUow-creaturesb 
• Near akin lo thb b that exclusive devotion Cb our 
own interest, which shuts out all feeling or care for the 
wel&re of others, and prompts us to ask with wickeA 
and murderous Cain, '^ Am I my brother's keeper ?'^ 
Let my neighbour take care of himsdf. But it b suf^ 
fcuent to reply, We are all charged by God, by natmt^ 
and Christianity, with the care of oiv brotho' as wett^ 
as of ourselves ; and consequendy we camot ntg^e^ 
his welfare, without endangering and finally destnogrii^ 
our own. ; 

Pride b also a frequent source of thb negbet I 
mean that %>ride, which disdains the humble offioe «( 
fonBiarly instructing, exhorting, and reproni^ the 
poor, ignorant, and baser classes of mankind. But 
such haughty, pretended Christians foi^t how low 
their Master stooped for them ; how hp descended from 
the bosom and throne of God to mingle and couverse 
with the dregs of mankind, vrith a view to reform and 
save them. 

Igncnxince is another cause of tlus ucf^iccL Some 
are ignorant, that the business of mutual reproof b a 
common Christian duty, er at least b their duty; es^- 
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pecially as they are conscious of such weakness oT 
judgment and knowledge, or such want of eloquence, 
as in their view unfits them for this office. But everf 
man, howevd* weak and unlearned, has some influence 
over others, especially over his equals and inferiors. 
£[e may, at least, admonish and rebuke them by the 
eloquence of his looks and example, which in many 
cases would have a salutary aiid lasting, effixt. 
" # This duty is likewise often obstructed by a spirit of 
discouragement and despondency, which tempts even 
good people to give over admonishing stupid and ob- 
stinate sinAers, and no longer to cast pearls before 
swine. But we ought to remember, that so long, as 
ftere is life, there is some ground of hope ; that so 
Hmg, as sinners will hear, we have some encourage- 
ment to speak ; that no person, however hardened, is 
fceyond the reach of divine power arid mercy ; and that 
alnoe God works by suitable means, it is our duty to 
eontinue our exhortations and reproofs, hoping and 
praying for a ifivinc blessing to attend them. *• In the 
mcHtiing sow Ay seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand ;'^ for thou knowest not but this good seed may 
|Lt length take root, and spring up into a plentiful harvest. 

* Finally, some neglect this duty from a mistaken idea, 
iheat the office of reproving vice belongs exclusively to 
Ae Christian priesthood. But though public instruc- 
tion and admonition belong to Cliristian preachers only, 
yet it equally belongs to Christians at large to co-operate 
with their ministers by mutual private exhortations. 
These would greatly encourage and strengthen your 
public instructers, and would give double advantage 
and effect both to their public ^d private addresses ; 
but the neglect of this duty among Christian profes- 
sors depresses and disables ministers from prosecuting 

their work with desirable spirit and success. In shor^' 
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the negligence, or the taithful zeal of a Christian pea* 
pie and their ministers is mutually contagious ; .like th^ 
electric fluid it b quickly communicated from one td 
the other. 

Since, then, we find ourselves stripped of every plea 
for omitting the duty before us, what remains but thdt 
we awake to the immediate and resolute (nacdce of it ? 
Have we not already, by our sinful neglect, been par- 
takers of the guilt, and accessary to the ruin of others;^ 
perhaps of our own beloved children or dearest friends ? 
And are there not multitudes around us of open trans* 
gressors and scoffing infidels as well, as of cold or sleep-' 
ing Christians, whose situation demands the friendly 
aid of our admonitions and prayers? Can we have tte 
fidth of Christians, if we do not view such persons in -a 
hazardous and very pitiable condition ? 

Can we possibly account for the cardess spirit of 
many nominal believers at this day, both with respect 
to their own moral conduct and state, and those of oth- 
ers ; can we account for it on any other principle, than 
that of secret infidelity with regard to the great truths 
of revelation ? If men fully believe any very interesting 
proposition or £tct, it will influence their feelings and 
practice. This is universally seen iri their temporal 
aflairs* Accwdingly we are told, that Noah was moved 
by his faith to prepare an ark for himself and his house» 
and to warn a sinful and sleeping world of their danger* 
Why did not the world hearken to, and comply with 
his admonitions ? Because they did not, like him, be* 
lieve the divine threatening* Agreeably, multitudes of 
professed Christians at this degenerate period have only. 
a traditional, uncertain, or at best probable opinion, that 
the Bible may be true ; but have no steady and thorough 
conviction of the certainty and import of its interesting 
doctrines and precepts, tlveatenings and promises. If 
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they bad, they woiild be all sensibility and exertion in 
lecuring and pixnnotii^ thdr own best interests, and 
^Q$e of their fitmiUes, ndtghbours, and fellow creatures 
at lai:|;e. We have ail, theref^H^, very great reason to 
ffdopt that prayv of the disciples, *' Lord, increase our 
i&uth.'^ 

While we labour and pray for a more strong and 
operative &ith, let os with pqpei assiduity cherish a mu« 
tus^ Christian beoevdoice and sympathy. I mean ^ 
^evolence, which deeply feeb, and strives to remove 
the mpral as well, as physical evUs, which have bvaded 
9ur Qountry car vicinity ; that benevolence, which princi- 
pally laments, and seeks to extirpate the fashionable in- 
fidelity, irreligion, and vices of the age, and which ex- 
erts its main efibrts to produce a general revival of 
Christij^i piety and morals* WWle we glory inthe Hb^ 
trsi and benevolent character of the present times, let 
mot this liberal and beneficent spirit be confined merely 
to men's bodies spid political interests ; as though we 
were a set of beings, who were to expire with tht 
beasts, and had never so much as heard of a futurestote* 
Let not our benevolent candour be perverted into a kfoA 
or silent indulgence of our children and ne^hboors in 
every pernicious errOK, folly, or vice. But let us re- 
member that our text, and indeed the whole spirit of 
pur religion, stigmatize this species of candour, as a real 
and cruel hatred of our fellow creatures. 

Let us then shew our philanthropy by more Christian 
and more substantial tokens ; by domg all in our power 
to bring those around us, especially our own famHies and 
intimate friends to believe, love, and obey the go{(pd. 
In conformity to the express and fiiequent injunctions of 
ChristianiQr, let usconsider one another, to provdke voh 
to love and good wtx-ks. Let us " exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to-day^ test any b^ hardened bj 
the deceitfiilness of sm.'' 



On seqrct Faults and presumptuous Sans* 



lf%f can understand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults* 

Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins^ Let 
them not hofie dominion over me. Then shall I be up^ 
right ; and I shall be innocent from the great transgres- 
sion. 

HESE word3 preaent to view a moral soale, or a 
gradual ascent of iniquity. The lowest degree of thi^ 
series b errgr^ oc isecret infiradQr ; the next, presumptu-^ 
oussin V the highest is called the great transgression* 

I pcopoae to define these several giades df sin, espeo 
iallf the two first; and subjoin such remarks, as majr 
seem pertinent and useful. 

The ground .of the distinctton here made bet^^'een er» 
ror and presumption lies in the constitution of our na- 
tiues# There are in the human mind three prime 
sources of action, the understanding, the will, and the af* 
fections. If there were no blindness in the first, no per- 
versity in the second, and no disturbance in thelast, our 
actions would all t^p perfect. But alas ! in our present 
state, these several faculties are strongly infected with 
the ^propriate disorders just named. Hence mo^ of 
our wrong exereises have a tincture of each. But in 
philosophical strictness, every sin must be dencmvnated 
^miisprinqpalaouroe. ^kchiefif r«sultficomami»- 
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judging or uninformed understsmd^bg, it is a »n of ig- 
norance ; if it proceed ^om a sudden perturbatiiHi of 
die passions, it is a sin df infirmity ; if it flow fitmi a 
coqI §nd .bbstinat? d^rmiruition of -tlje ^iw^^ it^ij a pier 
sumptuous oiTence.' ' 1 wiH illustrate eaclf c^ tlidse by an 
eminent scripture exaftiple. 

Paul's conduct in persecuting the church of Christ 
proceeded directly fixuna misguided judgment; from a 
fiill, tliough Erroneous, persuasion^ that Christiamty W98 
a pernicious heresy, fabricated to overturn the divine re- 
ligion of Moses. His passions were not violendy in* 
Hamed against the Christians by any personal provoca- 
tions. His will did hot boldly defy his understanding 
and conscience. We must therefore seek for the im- 
mediate cause of lus wrong action in mental error ; and 
accordingly must style his persecution a sin of igno- 
rance. Under this name he himself condemns it : *'*^I 
dWaiiied mercy, because I did it ignorantly/^ 

Our next illustration shall be taken from the fall of 
Peter. His denial of his Master did not arise from want 
df infonnatfon. He had rntimately known, and amply 
confessed the divine character of Jesus. He knew and 
felt himself sacredly lx>und to own and adhere to him m 
every extremity. He had solemnly pledged himself to 
do it* The plea of ignorance therefore vanishes. Yet, 
On the other hand, his feult was not strictly a presumptu^ 
ous sin ; because it was not done with deliberate des%n 
or previous malice. He came to the fatal spot with a 
contrary intention. His heart loved and bononrcd his 
Master, even while liis tongue abjiu^ him ; and no 
Sooner did the signal, foretold by his Lord, arrest his 
ear, than it roused the deepest penitential sorrow in his 
bosom. These circumstances remove from his oflfence 
every suspicion of obstinate resolution, and oblige us to 
i^ort to his pas^Qs for the true spring of hb miscon- 



duct AsuAfeneiMtijenoMmffxrerentedtKeexfe^ 
botfi of |» Feasonand vtrtue^iand oiitied hk whde souf 
toonefKMit, namely, how loa^tndid ^ present itangen 
Hb denial \m9 thei^oi^ a sin <^ infirmity^ 

But the conduct of David in the n&ar of Uriah widely- 
difered from both the cases just cited. It was tlm wtt« 
fed«iuiikr^ an innocent, brave, and Butfaftd «ibj6ct; 
a mufder Idswely predetenniined, artfully contrived aiiidb 
fouered, and very basely acc(»ii^;>lkhed ; and all thisl);: 
a person of superior knowledge and sen^ility with re* 
jpeot to ri^t and wrong, tp duQr and sui. This action 
Ifaerefime iias no plea either of mistake or surprise* It 
was a high instance of presumptuous wickedness. 

These examples compared suggest the fidlowingob. 
aervadons* 

L That no ignorance or mistake respecting plain and 
essential things can whcdly excuse an erroneous con^- 
duct; because such ignorance is in some degree mhm# 
taijr, or the fruit of human dqxavity* It arises, not 
from a total want of the requisite -means of information, 
but fiom fealty inattention and prejudice ; or from a 
heart, which loves die darkness of error and vice rather; 
than the pure %ht of truth and virtue. A misguidei 
judgment, produced by such causey, implies oime ; and 
dierefore cannot justify the actions, to which it leads; 
Agreeably, Paul, after his conversion, condemns that 
very comluct, which before he verily thought to be 
right. This self-condemnation was foimded in a con- 
fiodon, that his former mistake arose, in a great measure, 
from ura-edsonable prejudice, from a voluntary neglect 
oTthose means of knowledge, which had been placed 
before him. The same remark still more emphatically 
applies to the Jewish rulers and people, who condemned 
and crucified our Saviour. Atihe time of committing 
these enormities, they appear to have viewed him as 



1^ no one doiibtt tH^ hwuMs guilt m tluR pQmMAi 
iag. The readoa l& obviwBt Thdr nu^igQiiM^tpi^^ 
1)^ biinded their u«da«tmdin9»« It made ttoajreailt 
ll^ abuiidiait evkkooe^ which J»Vd )^ 

vine mMonf 

; Tiiesereniaibplfice in their trae light the irrt 
tf tin ^bofp described. They ahow, ^rit. igittMnoi 
and mistaket imtess they be hxvincible, orafaBolutdy.tmt 
amididblet will never exculpate a ibrbiilden action^ 
Thejr oonaequendy enforoo die duty of oonfiBanng; widi 
tile Fsalauat^ thoseiituMrdaa errors^^ or secret fanliB^-au 
to whidi even good man aio often bctrayied by faiennw^W 
aratioDy or renoaining comqition. At the same thne, 

IL Though ignoomce may not justify, yok it fiM 
^uendy extenuates traoagression, A penson, who com^' 
aritemc^Bfenee, without knowing or ooosiderinfgatjdai 
time its evU nature sind tendency, is ceftainly in that aoM 
atHDcealess daring and aggravated oiender^ thanfaa; 
who perf(»ns the sam^ aa in defianoe of pieaeBftknaai^ 
edge a0d convictioai Agreeably^ our Saviourtalls u% 
that.he, who disobeys hia Liord's wiU, while he doeanol 
ftdly know it, shall be beaten'Vtdth ftw atripes; wfailete^ 
who knows it, and yet does not fwqiftfe hkoaelf to dait| 
shall be beaten vnih xaaay stripes^ He also made thia 
plea for his veiy raurdi»>trs i ^' Father, ib^give themi 
for they know not whsA they do,'' This [dea howefct 
wiU be of Utde service to titose, who r^o)utely wi9p «9 
their minds in ignorance or delusion, oo puipose* (feat 
they may »n with greater freedom and boJdnesa* Sod) 
wilful and studied delusion is itself a presumptuous siat 
Thisleads us tp observe, 

^ UL That many tlungs, which our selfrflBtterii^floinda 
are ready tp pronounoe infirmities, or undesigned eiw 
lors» belong to a hig^speciea of guilt. Ifaman^uor 



air inAda and ^Ma^ptmmtAm^ toM&(fWwn tm 

ihii Viim in tnguarded esprasdkmst sudi tiitfaght, d^ 

siie, and language^ if soon ched^ed^ mxy bedeDOOttoat* 

^ irfniiitirap Bttt^ifima&te^oentljriiidu^aiich 

pmAomU: ^notions and words^ or waam &ikar tdUfi 

vdlich eaailjr besets him, under an idea» Ihat they am 

alBBiB inadvntaicea; if be often rashes kM those toiii<i 

ynirti or steuEdons^ whidi tend to excite asid eonSrtii 

dase invgubnties ; if, after committing them, he rtudl* 

mdy lessens, e^^uses, or hides their defon m tj bjf 

mtenbkf diem to some laudable modvt, to some inoo* 

tfigt wsalmess^ or to the sudden influence of passion, of 

cenfmj'^ or of enmpfet in each of these oases fan 

Wn^rn himnrlf a pixsinnptiimn nflrnrirr ; lie cherishes 

li*iHlit,vH^ikdiheott|^t to combat; he shows a perverse 

MliMlnfiiii for tnmsgresaiofi; he commils and peraists in 

IfcAomastni^inseMnbilitj totheevflof suu AaiMll 

%matf wiUtiUy retained and fostered# hnpUts aiid pro» 

Amm gmat guttt and depiwi^^ 

. This suggests anodier frequent mistake fin this sub* 

|00t« Some i^aee in the tist of infirmities ail those sins| 

friboeh do not break out into overt aots, and even into 

Itnd daring ofiences* Bot both Ser^rtore and 

. assmn^ us, that the heart is the prime subject and 

of mocal good and evil ; and, of course, thai 

the jwcret affections and exercises of this constitute the 

port both of human virtue and vice. It foUows, 

a person may be a vile and presumptuous anner, 

irUle his visible actions are decent and regular. Agree^ 

fdbly, we are told in the sacred writings, diat aman;.may 

commit adultery, and even murder, in his heart. We 

an Iffcevrise told, tliat the carnal mind, or a heart, which 

la supremely set on carnal things, is enmity against 

God# lashorti the Bible, smd indeed the nature of the 
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tUir^dadhits, diatevil thought and desines, when tHI- 
fttlty dheiished iathe brea^ are not only presumptu. 
OU6 sins^ but the fruitful source of eveiy other tnax^ 



It is abo a dangerous mistake to suppose, that eveiy 
$in, committed by a true believer, or a person endued 
irith a gracious principle, is a mere infirmity. TMs 
condusion has been drawn by some firom these ivorA 
ti St John, ^^ He, that is bom of God, cannot commit 
«n." " That is,'» say these Expositors, ^^ he cannot, 
fike other men, sin in a cordial and deliberate manner; 
OMtsequently his worst deviations are inconsideraUo 
frailties." We grant, that sin is not his chos^i wad 
leading employment. Yet there are seasons, when' the 
remains x£ amipt disposition bear down die oppoaiM 
principle, and generate inward findings and overt actions; 
dizecdy repugnant to his general character. * Is it (oA 
to assert, that these corrupt exercises are less aggiavated 
ina chitd of t>od, than in a servant of sin? On die con* 
trary, does not the former sin agsunst for greater privi- 
leges and motives, than the latter? Is not the unworthy 
conduct of a son and a favourite &rm(»« ungtateful and 
monstrous, than the same deportment in a servant, or 
an avowed enemy? Was not the guilt of David in the 
affidr of Uriah unspeakaUy enhanced by his religious 
profes^n dnd attainments ? Let no one thereftre 
imagine^ that the guilt or the danger of his transgmsioitt 
is small, because he is confident of a Christian standing* 
Radier let this very persuasion increase his vigilance. 
Let it incite him to pray more earnestly, with pious Da- 
vid in die text, ♦* Keep back diy servant from pre< 
sumptuous sins.'' 

- IV. This leads us to specify some of the most re* 
markable kinds of presumptuous sin. I do this with a 
view to place this a\'fr'ful subject in the most convincing 
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and aeardiiflg light } andtopomtoorbesteflfartsagakist 
such a high species of guilt^^ whatever shape it majr oC 
bttadi. 

One form, in which this lun af^pears, is a violent op^ 
poskioD to the dear light and warnings of ccMiscience* 
When.thie sinner's depraved inclinations, instead of be* 
iDg subdued^ are roused to greato* energy t^ the kind 
interference of this heavenly monitor ; when he bursts 
teough the strong harriers, which a full conviction off 
truth and duty, of guilt and darker, opp6ae to his pro* 
grass; thiftistotiBnsgressinaniaaner^mostdsuing, 
liiigFBtefui, and desperate. Those, who thus act, are 
flod tb lesist and to quench the Spirit of God. Those 
Hkewise sin presumptuously, who boldly ca^ off the re^ 
Kgknis prkiciples, impressions, and resdutions of their 
eariy years ; who not CMiIy renounce, but openly deride 
those doctrines and duties, which they once regarded 
Ifidi reverence and delight. It requires no ordinary 
degree of presumpticm and outrage to stifle sentiments 
and feelings so natural and rational, so early and deeply 
impressed, and which have been found so comforting 
and salutary. Accordingly those, who make and sue* 
oeed in this effort, justly acquire the reputation of 
gigaittic sonners. TlKise ialso merit the same character, 
ivho relapse into those very sins, for whidi they have 
been severely chastized, and wUch they once bitterly 
lamented and soletnnly abjured. It deserves remark, 
that neithen David nor Peter ever renewed those foul 
crimes, of which they once repented. On the contrary, 
they ever regarded them wdi peculiar detestation and 
horror. The remembrance of them was a oxistant 
incentive to k humble, watchful, and exemplary life; 
But those, who return to the vices, which they once re- 
Qounced with deep sorrow and shame, ^ against nature 
as well, as 'grace ; for nature teaches even the inferior 
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animals to afaun thoie dungs, \iiuch tliqr have found tt 
be burtful* ^ 

Near akin to this is the presumption of those, irfai 
harden themselves agslnst the itlercies or the judgments 
of the Most High; who abuse their health and oompe« 
lence, dieir wealdi or power, a^ engines of luzurjr, 
expression, or impietjr i who continue unrefemMd, a& 
ler, andpeihaps under the scourges of personal, domes* 
tic, or national calami^ ; who resdutdy oppose die 
united admonitions of God's word and providence^ 

Finally, to the class of wilful and obstinate ofiTenders 
We must refer all those, who refuse to believe and obqr 
the gospel, wh3c flnroured with dear and abundant evi« 
dcnce of its truth and importance* 

This particular view of presumtuous sins suggests 
tous, 

V* The reasons, why the Psalmist was so eamait to 
Ve restrained from committing thenu The reasons nay 
h^ summed t^ iA one idea, oamely, the peculiar ms^ 
Ugnity of such transgressiQas« They flew from cool 
and stubborn depravity* They blaspheme the essential 
attributes of God^ by pracdcally saykig, either that he 
bas not knowledge, power, and justice sufficient to pun^^ 
ish them, or that his mercy is so easy and so uodis^ 
tbguishing a quality, as to pardon the most unrelentiog 
and daring wickedness, or, at least, to accept the chespr 
e^t and blest repttitance. Hiey are likewise ycry 
pernicious in their efiects. They destroy d^ light, die 
energy, and die delicate feelings of conscience. They 
bring a natural and* judicial hardness upon the heaot 
They consign the soul to the absolute empire of sin. 
They bring it to the precipice of total apostasy and 
ruin. Hence David prays to be kept back from wittd 
sin, dial; so he might be innocent from the great trans- 

/ 
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grtsaaon^ that is, from fiml impenitence^ which cannot 
beforgiyen« 

In the review of this subject, what reason have the 
best of m to exclaim, in the language of David, Who 
can understwd his enx>rs ? Who can conceive, how of- 
ten and how greatly he has departed from the perfect 
standard of duty f Who can reckon up the improper 
thoughts and feelings of his mind, the unguarded sallies 
of his tongue, and the faulty actions of his life ? Who 
can enumerate his neglected opportunities of doing or 
receiving good, of resisting or preventing evil ? Who 
can form an accurate and complete list of the vicioui 
mistakes of his judgment, of the irregular motions qf 
Im passions, of the wrong inclinations and purposes of 
his wiH? Who can fully state every circumstance of 
^ggi^vation, which has marlLed each guilty defect, 
omission, or act of his life ? Surely, my brethren, if we 
have any knowledge of ourselves, of the divine law, of 
the infinite purity and majesty of God, we shall reacUly 
^opt that humble address, '^ If thou, Lord, shouldst, 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall siand ?" 

Hence let us all unite in the prayer of the text, that 
Gon would cleanse us from secret faults, and keep us 
back from deliberate transgression. Humble and fer- 
vent prayer against sin b a natural preservative f£om it; 
as it tends to give us a solemn and habitual sense of the 
presence and holiness of Goo, of the evil and danger of 
offending him, and of the vile hypocrisy of practically 
contradicting our own petitions. As prayer is the ap- 
pointed medium of obt^ning succour from Heaven ; so 
it solemnly binds and urges us to employ our own dili- 
gence in mortifying sin, in opposing temptation, and in 
practising universal holiness. Thus sincere petitions 
call forth corresponding exertion. Let us then unitt 
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holy activijty wiUi humble clependence on^ God. If we 
would be kept back from sins of presumption and from 
the greal: transgreseioQ, let us maintain a oonstaat r^v- 
^renee for the authority of conscience ; let us daily and 
impartially inquire into, the state of our ,he£»:ts ; let us 
dr^d and. promptly* subdue the first risings^ of sinful 
thought and aflecdon ; let us plant our strongi^st guard 
against favourite corruptions ; let us avoid the most dis« 
tant approaches^ occasions^ and appearances of evil ; 
let us stop our ears, like the deaf adder, against the en- 
chanting voice of temptation ; let us shun,, as we would 
a mortal pestilence, the society and conversation of un- 
godly seducers; let us say with a. holy firmness,. ^ De- 
part from me, ye evil doers ; for I will keep* the com- 
mandments of my Goa. Above all,, let us see, that 
the fountain of mioral eioeroLses witlun us be purified 
'tiy ibieavenly grace; that our souls be clad with the 
spiritual armour of truth and righteou^ess, of gospel 
&ith and hope. TliCn shall We be able to stand in the 
eyil.d^; yea, we dialt prove more than coDqueiolH 
through him, that loved us. 



©etmott rv. 
On the Love of God. 



Mark xii. 59. 
^h$u shah hve the*Lord thy God wth all thy heart , and 
"with (dl thy swlj andwhh aUthy mnd^ and with all thy 
ttrer^h : tHt is the first andgreca ctmtmandment. 

J\S all religipn is founded ia the existence, perfec* 
tionS) and providence of one Supreme Being, tbe Crea* 
tor and Governor <£ the worlds so this infinite Being 
jimst be the pdme and temunating object of religion ; 
and a siif^eme regard to him. must be the first duty, the 
Clowning virtue of rational creatures. Agreeably^ 
4vhen our Saviour wa3 asked. by a Jewish lawyer^ 
which is the first commandment of all, he replies in the 
words just read ; " Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gon> 
with all thy heart ;....^ this is the first and great conx- 
mandment." 

Li discoursing on this very noble and interesting sub- 
ject, w^e will endeavour to illustrate the nature, the 
grounds, the jneasure^ and the superior importance of 
love to GoD^ 

With regard to the nature oi die affection bene en- 
joined, it must be understood to comprehend all those 
inward regards to the Deity, which his perfectionsi, re- 
lations, and benefits demand. In other words, it in- 
eludes the whole of piety, viewed in its internal princi- 
ples, or as seated in the idind; just as love to our 
neighbour, reqiiined in the second great command. 
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comprises the whole principle of social virtue. Ac- 
cordingly, the first ingredient in love to God is a jqift 
view and esteem of his dliaracter ; for so fer as we cn# 
tertain false and d^^onourable ideas of ^e Supreme 
Being, our regards to liim will be misplaced, d^rad- 
Ing, and idolatrous ; they will really centre on a wrong 
object, an idol of our own imagination. It is tberefixe 
highly important, that our views of the divine character 
be founded in truth, that tli^y be derived from the sa- 
cred oracles, that they present the Deity to ov miiids 
in a glorious and amiable light, in the full-orbed lustre 
cf his natural and mcxal perfections. Then, and arif 
then, shall we perceive a beauty, a transcendent digiAty 
in his nature, which will command our ratioifal, our-str- 
perlative eflfteem. We may indeed possess a kind of 
Bclfish, enthusiastic love to Gob without tl^ scripturali 
impressive sight of his inherent excellence ; that is, wfe 
may love lum with the mercenary dilution of pubKcui9 
and sinners, from aflattering c<»ii^ence d[ l^^ tptdti 
love and benefits to us, either enjoyed or expected ; or 
a pleasang idea, that he is just such a £|eing, aswr- 
selves. But this is only a reflection and refinement of 
self Jove, and neither involves ncfr produce^ anv genu- 
ine esteem of the divine charact^ j for proper f steem 
of a worthy object never grows out of mere se|f-love, 
but is ever founded on the apprehen^lcsd wofth of the 
party esteemed. Which leads us to observe^ that true 
love to God unites the heart to his glory, and consc- 
crates all its feculties to his service. The mind, in a just 
view and esteem of his infinite excellence, sees ^t to be 
the noblest and happiest thing in the world to l^onoar 
and please him ; to contribute to the display of his gfor 
rious perfections, and the advancement of his moral 
kingdom. Hence its active powers and pursuits arc 
plainly and habitually directed to this object ; insomuch 



liutt the p»ou6 kmr of jGod eats ^nd dnnbeit mA dp9 
^v^erytftb^tDhfsg^oiye H^nce top, lie plapes lus own 
lugfaeat.delig^ and Mc% Ia pontemplatii^, serving, 
9Bdiimlatii^ his IMUker, snd enjoying the emanatioQ^ 
and assmanoes of hb ^nrour. We necessarily defiglit 
in those characters, to whom our hearts am united bf 
SBicere esteem ai^aiiection; their society, their frieudi- 
ship» their approvii^ smile, tfietr growing prosperitj^ 
0Sbsd us the highest enjoymoit. By contributing m 
Aeir pleasure or intwest we essentially promote our 
own. This happily flhistraies the jnseparable ponnex* 
ka between sfsrving God and enjoying him, in the uo* 
ion dP which the compiler^ of a celebrated religious ohh* 
pendhavewisdy placed the chief end of man; for both 
these ideas ine«st in one indiviaiUe point. 

j9y lor^^ and ^jurifying God we immediatdy enjof 
|iim, or find our own happiness in these noblest exer» 
dses of our punds upon dieir h^;hegt objecl, especial^ 
M eeimec^ with correspondent returns of love from 
t^ object. Clothe other hand, our felidty in the reg- 
«dar and JuU enjoyment d our ^faker eminently g^ori^ 
iom, both as it displays the riches and triumph of his 
Cpoodness in }wrmony with his other perfisctions, and 
furnishes us with the greatest incentives and advantages 
to serve find praise him forevo*. 

This, l^y die way, forcibly represents the absurdity 
fmd sdfrCCKitiadiction of that sentiment, which states 
tmt love to God to imply a willingness to give up the 
^enjoyment of hi)n for the salie of his greater glory! A 
senlament as repugnant to the nature of the thing, as it 
is to die whole tenor of Scripture, and to die essential 
constitution of man, c<x^dered either as merely ration* 
al, or wictified* 

Further, it b easy to see that gratitude to God fix* his 
^vours is an important branchof the pious temper ; for 
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if ^e essential perfectioiis of Doitj areapreperdhjeetof 
esteem and ccu^dacenc^, then the es^ercise of these per- 
&cdoii8 in acts of .beneficeoo^ to us deoiands the cones- 
pondent feelings and aeknow]|cdgments of gcaMtude ; 
gratitude as constant and prognssssive, as is the cuirent 
of divine benefits. 

True love .of God Ukewise involres a i:everential and 
mial fear of his power, Justice, and patem^dbplfsasure ; 
« steady and cheerful trust in bis goveming Msdoim, be^* 
tievolence, mid feitiifuloe^ST; a quiet cesignation to bis 
disposing pleasure, eycn in the naost trying scenes; an 
habitual and divine joy in his perfect ^d universal ad* 
ministration ; a prevaili;^ and effectual dpsire to cpou 
port with or be conformed to all his perfections ; to be 
obedient to his whole preceptive will, and to hxAd conu 
muiuon with him Lqi his various ordinances and woi^ 

The way is now prepared to consjid^* 

Secondly, The grounds or mpiives of this diviiic at 
^tion^ These are, first, the essential pesfections of 
God; *90d secondly, his relatipns and cpQ]Laiui>|ca«> 
tions to ua. 

1. We arp to love him piimarily for his own lov^^ 
yiess ; OF as the te:^t intimates, we are first to love him, 
as the iijord, the infinitely glorious Jjehovah ; and then, 
as our God, related to us by many endearing ties. 

Jn proof of this, I would observe, if the character of 
God is neally amiable in itself, it is fit that we should' 
nagaijd it accordingly ; for it is certainly right to love 
what is right We all find ourselvies bound, and even 
constcained to love a worthy human duaraet^, at die 
first sight or heariiig of it, previously to any tiiought of 
self-interest, or to the idea of deriving any benefit fixm 
it ; yea, in opposition to private and selfish afection. 
Thus the exceUent cliaracter of a Waskinctok has 
commanded the esteem of distant nations, yea, of selfish 
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Britons, who, though obliged to view him in the late 
levdutioa as their most fmtnidable enemy, yet fek 
themselves equally oUiged to admire and extol those 
great and good qiudiliesi which ennobled the man. How 
much greater then must be the obligation, which bindtf 
us all to revere and love tibe infimtdy perfect Original, 
on account of his transcendent greatness and goodness I 
k is Gob's infioile perfection, wUch makes him to be 
a God> which constitutes aU his glory and beauty. If 
therefore we overlook this, we overlook God himself; 
we set aside every thing in him, M^uch is a ground of 
esteem or a&otion; consequently all our love, if we 
have any, must centre and terminate in self* In a 
word, it b self-evident, that no man can truly esteem 
and k>ve the excellent character of Deit}% unless he 
kmslt on account of ks excellence* This love to 
Gon for his own most amiable perfection^, and espe- 
daily for lus hoUness, which m^ be called the sum and 
crown of bis perfection^, is the most noble^ prominent, 
and discriminating feature of true rel^on. But still it 
ia not the only feature ; the religion of Men, in4>erfect 
man is not wholly made up of disinterested love either 
to Gob, or the created system. For, 

In the 2d plaoe, we are to love him not only as the 
Lord, but as our God^ Thb points out the seaxida- 
ry ground to thb duty. We are to k)ve him as our 
Creator, who gave us our existence and feculties, and to 
whom therefore they ought to be affisctiooately devoted $ 
as our Preserver and Benefactor, vihoy by upholding, 
actuating and comforting us every moment, acquires a 
new title, with each successive instant, to our beat af* 
fectiona and service ; as our Lawgiver and Judge, who 
has w undoubted right to give law to his own creatures, 
who has accordingly summed up his requirements in 
the great law of k)ve,.and who can and ^ reward or 
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punish tlieir obedience or transgression ; finally, as our 
ffierciful Father and Redeemer, who, by givmg his own 
Son to die for our redemption, has bougtit us to him^ 
self at M kiftnite price, and thereby hud us under die 
Inost forcible and endeaiing obligations to glorify God 
with our bodies and spirits, which are Ms. The love 
and benefits^ of OO0 in our c^eiftion and preservation, 
especidtty in our redemption and eveiiasting salva^ti, 
are constantly held up in Scriptui^ as arguments tx> en- 
gage our love and obedience ; and all the satntsr on sa^ 
cred record are represented, as feeling ifae aninttdng, 
constrainii^ influence of these motives. A thankfid 
fedse therefore of the tempora^ spiritual, and everfaist^ 
ing mercies of God, and a subordinate regard to our 
own interest, as aflfected thereby, do not betray a meaa 
ind tmclHistian selfishness, as some seem to represent, 
but form an essential trah in the truly pious character. 
If Moses, Ae first chsvacter tor virtue in the Old Tes- 
tnnent, Wto in some degree incited to duty by the fu- 
ture recompense of reward ; if St. Paul bxA othei- em- 
inent Christians were constrained by the mercies of 
OoD, arid the love of Christ in rekfcmption, to live to Us 
glory ; if the Redeemer himself was animated by the 
joy set bdbre him ; then it cannot be base or criniinal 
for his disciples to be influenced by the same. 

We proceed tiow to ascertain the measurt of this love 
lb God- We are to love him " with all the heart, and 
with an the soul , and with all die mind, and witii jdl A^ 
itrength." Thb nbble cluster of empfetical and nearly 
i yn o n y m ous expressions is designed more forcibly to 
€XIH«sa this one great idea, that God ought to be Iqyed 
to die higher possible degree of our natural capacities. 
We must lovfc hiirt ** with all our hearts,'* that is, ^^** 
» cordial, unfeigned, governing afiection, in oppt^sition 
to a double or divided hejirt, a part of which seems 
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devoted to God and religio9» while its eupreme love 
and service are §^vqn to some other jobject We must 
love him *^ with all our souls ;" that is^ with all the 
fiiculties of our souls. The understanding must b^ 
occupied in the contemplation of him ; the judgment 
must ^old him in the highestesteem ; th^ wUl must em«* 
brace him, as its chief good; and the a&ctions meet 
and rest in him, as their central and ultimate object. 
We must love him ^^ with aU our minds ;'^ . that is, a 
well informed mind must be the guide, and a williqg 
mind the ^ring and soul of our piety* Finally, we are 
to love him with '^ all our strength ; '? that is, our affec^ 
tioQ must be vigorous and opeiative ; it must seize and 
strain every nerve, and exert the whole strength of our 
souls and bodies in the service of the glorious and be*^ 
loved object. In a word, these strong phrases do not 
imply^ that divine love ought to swallow up our Acuities 
in such a manner, as to extinguish all our other passions, 
or shut out every innocent earthly object and entertain- 
ioent, or beep the mind in a constant passicmate rapture 
of religious zeal and jo)r ; they only intend, that love tD 
God must steadily keep the throne in our breasts, and 
duly regulate and sanctify all our inferior affections and 
pursuits. 

Let us now, in the last place, attend to the superior 
importance of this divine principle. Love to our Maker 
b here styled the first aiid great commandment. It 
is so in regard of its object. As God is infinitely more^ 
excellent, than ail other beings, so love to him must 
proportionably transcend all other obligations and vir*. 
tues. That affection, which embraces an infinite object, 
the sum of all being and beauty, seems to possess a sort 
of infinity, an amplitude, an elevation, a glory derived 
firom and congenial to that of its object. Further, as 
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the infinite perfections of God^ and his conaeqaenk 
authority over lus rational creatures, are the foundatUm 
of all their religious and moral obligations ; so a due 
respect to these divine perfections and this authority 
must be the ground work of all religion, the prime 
moving spring of universal obedience. Without diis »• 
gard to God, there is no holy, aco^table obedience ia 
any instance whatever; but where this exists, it ever 
leads to genuine religious obedience in every particular ; 
it forms the only sure, efficacious, and inflexible princi- 
ple of virtue* 

Again* The love of Gob q>pears greater than the 
love of om* teighbour in another respect, namdy, be- 
eause the latter b to be loved chiefly for die sake <rif the 
former, or as the oflipring and image c£ God, and the 
object of his pateroal aflfectkxu We are also to love 
our neighbour in subordination to« GO0, so as to be 
ready to give up the most valiiaUe and &vourite crea* 
tur^, when it comes in competition with the will, the &• 
vour, the interest i^ the Creator. Thb is doubtiess the 
import of ibsA remarkable text, Luke xiv* 26, and was 
exemplified in Abraham, when he oflfered up the dear- 
est earthly object. 

Blessed be GO0, we» who are parents, are not called, 
as was Abraham, to oflfer up an only son with our own 
hands ; yet we are sometimes called to resign our belov- 
ed children, who are dear as a right hand^ to the stroke 
of death. In such cases true love to God will unite our 
wills to his, will swallow up our naturcil and earthly 
affections in a supreme rqgard to his pleasure, his ap« 
probation and honour, and this will make us ultimately 
feel and act, as if we hated and deqpised the most be- 
loved creature, compared with the infinite Creator. 

Finally. The love of God is the first and great eom- 
mand, as it b the principal source or ingredient of our 
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|ffppiiw»>»- This divine aiection directly tends to as- 
similote us to its glorious and blesimi object ; to en- 
larger purify) and elevate our minds; to improve us in 
the various branches of moral goodness, which con- 
stitutes the health) die perfisction, the felicity of oi^ 
latiaiial nature. Divine love unites us to God its object^ 
and gives us the hai^>ifying enjojrment of him. As 
God is the sovereign good, the aidequate portion of our 
BGuls, so love introduces us to the pos.session of this 
good ; it iatroduoes us to an ob|ect, si^cient to employ, 
to entertain, to absorb all our Acuities of coatemplatioa 
and ei^oyment. It unites us to a Friend, who is in- 
ioHdy wise, ftithfiil, and good; who has no unkindness 
to be suf^MCted, no sorrows to be condoled, no change 
to be feared ; who is ibrever glorious and happy, and 
icKYct 0\ur own, and is always at hand to guard, assist, 
and comfort us. How great the happiness arising from 
an intercourse of love with such an object even in this 
atate of distance and impSerfection ! But how unspeakably 
ginterthe bliss of seeing him face to &ce in the li^t of 
Ibtute glory ; of behdding, loving, and enjoying him in 
an immedkte^ perfect, progressive manner forever and 
ever! WeU might the Psalmist in the view of this 
blessedness exclaim, ** As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake, 
widi thy likeness ; for in ihy presence is fulness (rf joy ; 
at thy right hand there are pleasunes for evermore.** 

In the review of this subject, it is natural to reflect on 
the goodness as well, as propriety and justice of that di- 
vine constitution, which makes love to God the first du« 
ty of man« The divine Legislator herein has equally 
consulted and inseparably united his own rights and 
^pMty, and our interest and happiness ; for this pious 
regard to the Deity is the main qualification for and 
ingredient in raticxial felicity* 
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We likewise infer the destructive tendency of im|nely 
tnd atheism, both to societies and individuals, by un- ] 
dermining the foundation of order, virtue, and rational | 
felicity. We infer too the dangerous error of those \ 
moralists, who place the whole duty of man in the per- i 
sonal anA social virtues, while they overlook, and per- | 
haps ridicule, as mere superstiticm or entiiu^iasm, the 
exercises of love and devotion towards God. It ap- 
pears from our doctrine, that piety is the basis and soul 
of moral excellence and human happiness ; that it is 
perfectly fit in itself, b necessary to the uniform, per- 
severing, and acceptable discharge of social and private 
obligaticHis, and is essentially pre-requisite to the final 
approbation and enjoyment of God. Let our accom* 
jdbhments in other respects be ever sq amiable or 
qilendid, if we are eminently just and kind, generous 
and honourable towards our fellow men, and our character 
to human view is quite unexceptionable and noble ; yet 
if we treat the original beauty and good, the supreme 
Parent and Benefiictor, with cold indiflference or pointed 
<^ypositi(»i, we betray a very unnatural and monstrous 
Ktate of mind, which is utterly inconsistent with real 
honesty and goodness. Let those, who have hitherto 
lived as without God in the world, labour to feel their 
guilt and danger, and earnestly seek the recovery of that 
divine temper, which is the root of human perfection and 
felicity. Let those, who possess it, be daily employed 
in feeling the sacred flame ; let the daily breath of their 
hearts and of their lives echo that becoming and elevaiied 
language of piety, '* Whom have I in heaven but theie ? 
and there is none upon earth, that I desire, brides thee. 
My flesh and my l^art iaileth ; but God is the strength 
of my he^ and my portiop forever.'* 



tVwiion V. 
On the Love of pur Neighbour. 

rT"^*"^^ • • Jl^ • • ^^"^"^^^ 

And the secmtd is like unto it, namely j this^ Thou shcHt 
kne thy neighbtmr as thyself. 

X HIS and the preceding verse present to our view a 
beautiful compend of true religion. They contain the 
answer^ which our Saviour gave to this important ques* 
^on, ^' Which is the great commandment in the law?'^ 
His first reply is, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart;.... this is the firstand great command* 
ment." This verse holds up the superior obligation 
iiod importance of piety, or an inward governing regard 
to the Deity. Accordingly, the prime duty and excd- 
lence of love to God were the theme of our late medita* 
tions in this place. The words, fixed at the head of tins 
discourse, call our attention to the second great duty of 
jxum, which is of similar importance as well, as insepa- 
rably connected with the first- " And the second is 
^ke unto it, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
ihyself." 

In illustrating the subject before us, we will consider 
the object, the natiu-e, the standard, and the reasons of 
the duty enjoined. 

First. The object of this duty is our neighbour. But 
iwho is designated or included in this appellation ? If a 
Jew in our Saviour's day h^d been asked this question, 
Jlp would have replied, tjiose of my own kindred and 
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natim, of my own rdigk>U8 sect or denomination; these, 
and these cmly, are my neighbours, and the proper ob- 
jects of my charitable affection. And if some bigoted 
professors of Christianity were interrogated in the same 
manner, I fear their hearts would echo the same reply, 
though perhaps they would blush to avow it with their 
Iips« But if we apply to our divine Lord for a decision 
of this question, wx shall find him determine it on a plan 
infinitely more noble and enlarged. When a Jewish 
lawyer asked him, " And who* is my neighbour ?" be 
relates to him the stoiy of a certain Jew, who, Ming in- 
to the hands of robbers, was stripped, wounded, and 
left weltering in his gore. He was found in the road 
by two Jewish travellers ; a contracted, unfeeling priest, 
and a Levite of the same mean, and barbarous temper; 
who, instead of conuniserating and relieving the wretch* 
ed object, though one of their own country and religion, 
only gave him a cold, distant look, and passed by onlJie 
other side. At length a Samaritan, one of another na« 
tion, and of a quite di&rent religion, with whom Ae 
Jews disdained any kind of intercourse, finds the unhap* 
py stranger, and his heart is instantly struck at the pitia* 
ble sight ; his compassionate, beneficent love bursts forth 
through eveiy barrier of national prejudice or party dis- 
tinction ; he embraces a professed enemy in the anna 
of fervent benevolence, and treats hinv with all the ten* 
der and generous kindness of a brother. " Which, 
now, (says our Saviour) which of these three was nei|^* 
bour to, him, that fell among thieves ?" The lavqrer 
readily answers, "He that shewed mercy on him." 
Then said Jesus, " Go thou, and do likewise. Look 
upon thyself a neighbour to every man, and every man 
i neighbour to thee. Let die sti^eam of thy extended 
and active good will flow out to all, whom thou art capa- 
ble of serving, whether they be strangers or ac» 
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quamtance, friends or foes, just or iinjust." Thus the 
go^l holds up all mankind, as the object of our 
neighbourly and fraternal regards. 

Secondly. We are now to inquire into the nature of 
ftea&ction here required to this object. And it is 
obvious to remark, that there are many things, which 
wear some appearance of love to mankind, which yet 
&D essentially short of the spirit of the duty before us* 
There is an instinctive and panful sympathy awakened 
bf the sight of a fdlow creature in distress, which en* 
gages our inmiediate eSorts for his relief*. There is 
a strong natuial affection towards our kindred, especially 
towards our tender ofl&pring* There is a characteristic 
sweetness and goodness of temper, which forms an early 
and constitutional feature in human characters. There 
is dso an artificial politeness and generosity, the pro- 
duct of civilization and refinement, or at best of mody 
rational and philosophical considerations* There is like- 
wise a warm affection to others^ which grows out of a 
likeness m union of sentiment and dispodtion, of party 
or country, or which is nourished by the enjojrment or 
die hope of their partial friendship and beneficence to 
us ; not to add, that there is sometimes an affected dis- 
play of kindness and munificence to individuals, or of 
noUe patriotic 2eal for the public, which is prompted by 
merely vain or selfish motives, and sometimes by views 
very base and iniquitous. It is evident, at first sight, 
that neither of these apparent instances of benevolence, 
nor all of them combined, fulfil the extensive precept 
in the.text. If you ask what fiuther b included, we re- 
ply, genuine, virtuous love to our neighboiu* is ever 
fimnded xxpon and comiected with piety, or a reli^ous 
and prevailing regard to our Creator. If we love God 
with a sufn^me a£fection, we shall naturally love his 
rational o&pring for his sake, on account of their near 
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relation tohim, and the image or display, which they 
present, of his glorious perfections ; we shall love and 
do them good fix>m a pious respect to the example, the 
will, and the glory of their divine Parent and ours, who 
is good to all, who commands us to manifest our love to 
him by acts of kindness to his creatures^ and who is 
greatly pleased and honoured by every eflfort to promote 
their felicity. In a word, since benevolence is the very 
nature &nd beauty of God himself, and since love to him 
and daily intercourse with him directly conduce to 
assimilate us more and more to his character ; k follows, 
that a pious affection to the Deity will soften and ex^ 
•pand the heart in godlike benevolence ; will kill a sdfish, 
proud, and malignant spirit, and form its possessor tn t 
gende and forgiving, a just and ^, a smcere and iaidb* 
ful, a beneficent and liberal character^ Thus the love 
of God and of our neighbour are intimately united; 
the onejis the sure and effectual basis, the other the 
rising and beautiful superstructure of universal goodr 
ness* As he, vi^ truly knows and n^;ards his Aibker, 
will imitate and^please him by loving and seeking the 
good of mankind ; so he, who has no proper sJfectioQ 
towards God, can have no genuine love to man, nor 
any certain and commanding [mnciple of social virtue* 
Agreeably, an inspired apostle assures' us, that every 
one, who truly loveth bis brother, is bom of God, and 
knoweth God ; but he, that loveth not, knoweth not 
God ; for God is love. 

Further, as the love of our neighbour suj^ses a re- 
li^ous principle, as its parent and support, so its prop^ 
erties and fruits embrace the whole compass of 'social 
duty ; for all the commands of the second table are 
comprehended in this one saying, "Thou shalt tove 
thy neighbour as thyself," Thb is that charity, which is 
<$tyled"the bond of perfectness, because it is the life and 
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perfi^tion of eveiy virtue, the uniting band or centre 
of the whole cirek of Christian graces. As all Gop'f 
moral perfections and acts may be summed up in love, 
so all the aflfections and exercises, which we owe to our 
fellow men, ttfe included in charity. This compre- 
hends, or e&ctually produces a proper esteem of their 
persons and stations, a virtuous and friendly complacen* 
cyin their characters, whenever they appear to be holy, 
or morally excellent, a cordial gratitude for their &- 
Tours, and above all, a benevolent, active zeal for their 
welfare. Love unites our hearts to the interest of it$ 
object, aiKl engages us to desire, to pursue, and to re« 
joioe in it as our own. Love is eyes to the blind and 
feet to the lame. It springs forward to relieve the chil- 
dren of want and distress ; to compose and tranquilize 
the sous (^contention ; to enlighten, comfort, or estab- 
hsii ^ ^orant, the wavering, or the &int-hearted in re* 
i%ioB ; and, m a word, to difiiise happiness all around, as 
&* as its stbility can readi, through the fiunily , through the 
Ticinity, through tfte country, yea, throu^the whole 
brotherhood of man. If wp would see this excellent virtue 
in its full dress, let us ccHitemplate the noble picture of it 
drawn by die hand of inspiration in the 13tb chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. ** Charity," or love 
to our neighbour, " suffereth long and is kind ; charity 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not pufied up, does 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejpiceth not in ini- 
quity, but in the truth ; besu^th all things, believeth all 
diings> hopeth all things, endureth all things.^' 

To' Arow still further light on this interesting sub- 
ject let us attend. 

Thirdly, To the standard or measure of the affection 
required. We are commanded to love our nei|;hbour 
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as ourselves. But what is the import of this remarka- 
hie phrase ? We answer, it seems capable of a three- 
fold construction. It may intend an eqnoKty of degree. 
This is the sense of some learned expositors. Butsup-> 
pose we possess an equal afiection to our neighbour as 
to ourselves, it will not follow, that we must or can pay 
the same degree of practical attention to his welfiure, as 
ta our own ; for besides the one common affecdon 
to him and ourselves, we all possess a variety of 
private appetites and passions ; and to provide for and 
gratiiy tliese, must necessarily occupy a peculiar and 
large portion of our time and pursuits. Besides^ we 
have a far more hnmediate, and constant, and lively 
view of our own interests as well, as far more frequent 
and advantageous opportunities to promote them, than 
we can have in reference to the interest of others ; and 
we are evidendy entrusted by onu: Creator with the care 
of ourselves in a special sense, with the care of our own 
welfare as well, as of oitt- moral behaviour^ Admitting 
therefore the possible existence* and obligation of an 
equal ii*Ward benevolence to my neighbour as to my- 
self, yet I neither can nor ought to carry this principle 
fully into practice. Indeed the principle itself seems 
contrary to evident fact ; for all mankind, the most vir- 
tuous and enlarged as well, as the most contracted and 
vicious, have a natiu^, inseparaUe principle of self4ove, 
which inspires a peculiar feeling for their own safehr 
and happiness, as an important personal good ; and to 
cherish and act upon this principle, within certain lim- 
its, is both proper and usefid y and fer from being con- 
demncd b plainly warranted by this very command, 
which presupposes Ihe existence and lawfulness of this 
private affection, and makes it the rule of social. For 
in th©»next place, the phrase before us may import a 
similar kind of affection with that, which we bear to 
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oursdvea. As every man lovjes himself with a sincere 
and fervent, a vigorous and constant affection $ an afiec* 
tion, which usually e:^dtes the most provident and in- 
dustrious eare to avoid misery and secure happiness, 
which sweetens all his labours for that end, and which 
produces either great joy or grief in the attainment of 
disappointment of his favouiite object ; so we ought to 
feel and express the same kind of regard to our neigh- 
bour, and djiT)s to m^ke his interest, his joys and sor- 
rows oyrown> 

Finally, here, the expression, as thyself j imports that 
our affection and attention to the good of others should 
bear a reasonable proportion to our love and care of 
ourselves ; that after making particular and competent 
provision for our own wel&re, our affectionate contriv- 
m^ ^^ endeavour, our talents and property must he 
consecrated to the good of noankind. In shcnt, our 
text obliges us to feel and act towards our neighbours, 
on all occasions, just as wq should reasonably desire, 
that they should feel ^d conduct towards us, agreeably 
to' that pipst impartial and e:^cellent rule, ^^ Whatever 
ye wpu|d that mei> should do tp you, do ye even $o 
ujitp them«" 

Do any inquiry the reasons of this strict and exten- 
4ve ipjuiictipn ; or why so high a pitch of benevolence 
is required of us ? Tl^e answer to this completes the 
plan of our discourse* And first, we are obliged to it, 
because it is fit and beautiful ip itself. If iny neigh* 
^ur is equally worthy of esteem with myself; if he has 
equal capacity, need, and desire of happiness ; and if 
hb welfere 1^ ^ valuable, as good in itself, and as pr?- 
ebus tp him, as mine is to me ; then it is in its own na- 
ture right, that I should regard his person and interest 
9S my own. Besides, all men are brethren, having the 
pjtmf qopimon parent and origb, nature and conditiop, 
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tiMestttfes and proipectSy tlie some mutnal depeodenoe 
and social aibctions; it is therefore cmigraous and 
beautiful for them to feel and act towards one another 
tipon the fdan of brotherly love> reciintx^ kindness^ 
end generositf » We may add, the example ci (kA 
and his Son enfolx^s diis obligation upon ub^ The 
vrhole name or character of God b odmpriaed in 
love ; in wise, pure, comprehensive, abnighty benevo. 
lence. This is the grand spring (^ all the divine openi- 
tions in creation, providence and redemption* No^ 
imitation of God is the first duty and highest excdlence 
of man. A grateful sense of the rich, disinterested 
goodness of God and the 3aviour to our rebellion 
world peCuJiariy becomes idiose, who are so infinitely 
indebted to this goodness; and where this gratitucte 
Jnevails, it wiH engage us to teve and do good to one 
another, to God has loved us til, and hereby to ftiither 
the designs and spread the triumphs x>f divine benevor 
lence as weQ, as to approve oursdves his gende chil* 
dren and iavoui^tes. And ^ce God has likewise en- 
joined this benevolcttt affection upon us by his own Infi- 
nite authority, we cannot withhold it without trampling 
under foot the rights both of God and of man, and 
proving oursdves to be as destitute of piety, as we are 
of social virtue. Let me add, this love to one another 
is the foimdation and soul both of public and individual 
happiness. By devoting each member of dte commur 
ftity to the interest of all the rert, it secure* and adr 
vances the common good to the highest degree. This 
forms the feidifttl ruler, the obedient subject, the patri- 
otic citizen, the obliging neighbour, the united, vigo? 
rous, and happy society ! This ndt only gives to the 
several members of society the subKme pleasure, which 
arises from conscious goodness, fri)m the reciprocal en- 
dearments and offices of love, but it put3 each individ- 
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xai m posseracm of the wbde mass ci good, enjoyed 
by all his feOow memben, yea, in some sense, of all die 
good, which he sees <fiffiiaed through die universe, 
since his benevolence enables him to rejoioe in it as\his 
own* Eveiy argument therefore d intrinsic fitness, 
equity, and beauty, of divme authority and human itk 
terest and happiness, concurs to recommend die duQr 
beftmus. 

In reflecting on the preceding subject, w« are led to 
see in what sense Cbristian benevolence may be ealU 
ed disinterested. It is not so in such a sense, as ex-* 
dudes a r^;ular and even peculiar love and care Of oun 
sdves, nor in such a sense, as would imfdy, that love to 
odiers is not as leally our affection, or conducive to our 
own gratification and interest, as even self-love can pos* 
sibly be ; for there is no temper or course of actioUt 
whkh produces such immediate, such rich and lasting 
enjoyment to the subject, as die habitud feelit^, the 
consciouB and successful exertion of Christian benevo- 
lence. The only sense theiefiire in wtuch it can be 
tsdkd disinterested is, that it is not die offspring of 
mere natimal self^-bve, but is derived from a *%ource, 
whidi regards ^n object, and pursues an end disdnet 
from Ihoae of btf e private a&cdon, and is ever ready to 
sacrifice a lesser selfish interest to die si^rior good of 
itsobject. Yea, tocAerup our whole personal happi- 
ness ki time to the civil and religious interests of man- 
kind. 

Further, we teoti that piety and socid.virtue must be 
utiited in order to complete a g6od character ; that nei- 
ther of them can be staUe, genuine, or consistent with- 
CHit dR odier. We also learn what is the most {jromi- 
t%m ftatnre, or the leading spirit and exceUency of ibt 
CMstian^stem, namely, love to God and man* With- 
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out this the most orthodox fidth^ the most confident hope 
in the divine mercy and the merits of the Saviour, and 
the most zealous and scrupulous attendance on Chris- 
tian institutions will prove but vanity and delusion* 

Further, it is natural to ask, what benevolent or hu- 
mane motive can induce so many persons in this en^ 
lightened age not only to reject Christianity themselves, 
but to labour to undermine its credit and influence 
amcmg their fellow creatures ? Do they seriously wish 
to extirpate a religion, whose whole aim is to promote 
mutual love, usefulness, and happiness among mea 
upon principles and motives, which alone can effectur 
ally attain and permanently secure them? 

To conclude, let us survey our own characters in the 
lig^t of this subject. Let us ask our consciences, 
whether we possess that love to our neighbour, to cvt 
ciy person within our reach, which is ready to treat 
hUn as another self, to seek and rejoice in his happir 
Jicss, to feel and relieve his distresses, as if they were 
our own? Have we that virtuous benevolence, which 
renders us uniformly amiable and useful actors in ev. 
ery station and relaticxi in the family, the church, and 
the state ? And is the whole system of our social vir- 
tues built upon and supported by supreme love to 
God, and a cordial faith in his Son ? These ar^ the 
grand questions, which must decide our fate, AU oth- 
er accomplishments, short of love, prophecies, knowl- 
edge, tongues, yea, faith and hope shall vanish away» 

That there is a principle in good men, which answers 
to this description, or which seeks and rests in the good 
of others, as its ultimate end, is proclaimed by the 
united voice of experience, of reason, and Scriptoret 
But though this disinterested affection be an eminent 
branch of the Christian temper, yet it does not (as some 
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have maintained) constitute the whole definition of 
virtue, or comprise all the parts of an excellent human 
chamcter. As it docs not extinguish the other inno- ' 
cent feelings of human nature, so neither does it entire- 
ly diangc or sublimate them into itself. There is n% 
inconsbtency, either in dieory or in feet, between a sub- 
ordinate regard to our own interest and a benevolent 
a&ction to the general good, any more than between 
fte private attraction of cohesion and the public law of 
gravitation in the natural woiid; but as the formar 
guards the existence and welfere of individual bodies; 
whfle the latter makes all these individuals conspire to 
the genend order and utility of the whole ; so in the 
breast of the good man private self-love superintends 
and promotes his personal welfare, while public benev- 
olence seeks the general good of his fellow beings. 
While a virtuous love of others unites his heart to their 
interest, and makes it his own, self-love, as a secondaiy 
principle, prompts him to seek it as a mean of his own 
gratification and enjoyment; for self-love necessarily 
desires and pursues whatever it finds conducive to per- 
sonal happiness, and therefore often has a concomitant 
and harmless bfluence even in the. most general be- 
neficent actions. 

I need not remind you, that you will presendy have 
an opportunity to give a practical answer to these ques- 
tions, to determine whether your religion consists in 4 
mere ceremonious observance of pious institutions, or 
whetfier it unites mercy with sacrifice ; whether the 
character of any of you, like that of the hypocritical 
Pharisees of old, combines an unfeeling, covetous, and 
barbarous disposition towards man with the parade of 
devotion and sanctity towards God, or like that of the 
good Centurion, sends up the united fragrance of pray- 
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and alms, of fervent piety and Hberal charts, a»aq 
acceptable memorial before God. 

Let us sdemnljr rraiember, iiat all other accom- 
plishments^ ahcot of lovQ tQ God and man, whether 
pro^ecies, knowledge, tongues, yea, iaidi and hope 
afaaU vanish away* But charity never &il^ ; it forms 
tiie spirit, employment, and bliss of perfect and happy 
ImmcMTtals. Well therdforc might tbe apostle oondude 
his encomium upon this exoeOent grace with diose 
Biemorable words; *'Andnowabideth&itfa,hope^ehar« 
ky, these three ; but the gpreatest of these is charity.'' 



»etmon vr. 
On Christian Charity^ 



1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The greatest of these is charity. 

X HE apo^ in this chapter delivers a fervent and 
sublime encomium<Hi charity, and ranks it far above the 
most splendid gifts, which can adorn either men, or 
angels. 

There seems to have been an invidious emulation 
among the Corinthians on account of their miraculous 
spiritual gifts, and a proud ostentation in the exercise of 
them. Hence, at the close of the preceding chapter, af- 
ter enumerating and commending some of the most dis« 
tinguished of these gifts, and exhorting the Christians at 
Corintkto " covet them," yea, to " covet them earnest- 
ly," the apostle adds, that he would yet ** shew them a 
more excellent w*ay ;" that is, something, which had a 
better claim to their zeal and pursuit, and which would 
contribute more to their honour, usefubess, and joy. 

But what is this " more excellent way ?" It is charity 
or Christian love ; which is here opposed and preferred, 
not only to extraordinary knowledge and eloquence, to 
propheticand miraculous powers, but to the greatest ex« 
ploits of apparent benevolence and religious zeal ; such 
as devoting all our goods to the relief of the poor, and 
even our bodies to the flame in the cause of truth and 
holiness ; the first of which has the appearance of un« 
common love to men, and the last, of extraordinary love 
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to God. Yet if these are only appearances ; if the in- 
ward principles producing them are pride, vmn-glory, 
natural fortitude or obstinacy of temper, or some wmi- 
lar motive, without any sincere resmct to the glory of 
God, or the happiness of man ; in tnis case, the life and 
substance of charity are wanting, and these plausible ac- 
tions are but a hollow, deceitful, and unprofitable show. 

The apostle further tells us, that these shining accom- 
plishments and appearances will soon forever cease ; but 
that true charity never feilefii^ 

In the last verse of the chapter, he prefers love to 
other Christian graces^ as he had before preferred it to 
extraordinary gifts. ** And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity r these three ; but the greatest of these is chari- 
ty :'* q, d- now, or during the present imperfect and mill- 
lant state of the church, each of these thite graces is use- 
ful and necessary, and therefore must abide in the church 
at Iftrge, and in the bosom of each of its sincere mem- 
bers. Yet still charity is die greatest of the three, both 
in its nature and duration^ 

In further discoursing on the snbject, we will more 
fully describe the virtue of charity,, and then show its 
pre-eminence above all other duties and graces as well» 
^s above the most illustrious and even supernatural gifts* 

In explaining the TKiture of charity, k is proper to ob- 
serve, that the original word precisely signifies Icrde. It 
therefore denotes something fin- more noble and exten- 
!5ive, than mere acts of mercy and liberality to the needy, 
or sentiments of candour and Catholicism towards o«r 
fellow Christians. The former of these often flow from 
a kind of mechanical benevolence, or occasional sym- 
jMtthy ; while the latter in many cases imply and pro- 
tect a spirit of indifference to ail religious principles and 
duties. When Ais is the case, our deposition to sue- 
t2our the wretched is rather an amiaUe instinct, than^ 
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Christian graoe; and our pretended candour is nOhert 
vice, tjian a virtue* 

£Ksqgdical charily is a jMinciple infinitely siq)erior ta 
tb^^eu It is a right disposition of mind towards all in-^ 
tdlectval beings, and^ above all^ towards God himself^ 
Iho fimntain and summary of being, perfection, and hap- 
pioesst It implies such a fi^ced view and esteem of God's 
traasccadent greatness^ rectitude, and glory, as engage 
us to consecrate ^ our Acuities, affections, and actions 
io him, desiring above all things to imitate and honour 
im^ and superlatively delighting in him as the Supreme 
Beauty ,:and Good« As love to an excellent human 
frt€p4 Ibenefiu^tpr^ ^nd«ruler implies complacency in hi^ 
clyuacater and govcyiuiient, an earnest pursuit of his hap 
piness and honour, afid a high estimation of his conv 
puy and ^endsbip ; so love to God involves a reverenr 
tU afeotion to his awful and amiaUe attributes, acor^ 
^ fu:(|uiescence in his perfect administration, a sUf 
pmme devo^on tp )m interest, an unlimited desire of 
las favoMT and delight in his fellowship, habitual grautud^ 
for his benefits, and a studious, practical conformity to 
bis mpml character and will. In a wotd, true friend- 
^ to the Most Hi^ embraces his whole undivided 
ehaiaeter; it i:el.isfaes his holiness and justice as w/ell, ag 
Ub goodness; it loves him for his own essential loveBr 
aess as well, as fix* his communicated b^iefits* 

1^ we love God in 1^ manner now defined, w« shaU 
mtnnally love his rational o&pring for his sake, on ac« 
count of their near rdation to him, and the imi^, 
i^jch they bear, of his glorious perfections. We shdl 
iexerdae benevolence to them from a pious rei^pect to 
d|te example, the pleasure, and the honour of tk^ di- 
me Parent and ours^ \^ Joves and does good both 
to us and them, who commands us to ^ow our a&ctioD 
to him by acts of kindness to them, and who is great^ 
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ipleased and glorified by every eflbrt to advaneetiieir vir- 
tue and happiness. Since benevolence is the nature and 
beauty of God himself; since love to him and daily in- 
tercourse with him beget increasing likeness to his char. 
acter, we instantly perceive that a devout aff^tion to the 
Deity will soften and expand the heart in godlike be- 
nevolence, will kill a selfish, proud, and malignant spir* 
it, and form its possessor to a gende and forgiving, a just 
and fair, a sincere and fidthful, a beneficent and liberal 
character. 

Thus love to God and charity to our neighbour are 
inseparably united; the one is the sure basis, the 
oAer the beautiful superstructure, of universal goedt 
ness. As he, who truly knows and regards his Maker, 
will imitate and please him by loving and seeking the 
good of his creatures ; so he, who has no proper afec- 
tion to the great Parent, can have no genuine love to hfa 
children, nor any commanding principle of social virtuCt 
fle, who beholds the creation with the eyes of specuta 
tive or practical atheism, can see no order nor b^uty in 
tiie system to draw and bind his affections to it, or to 
give him a lively and permanent interest in its happiness. 
Agreeably, an inspired apostle assures us, that ^^ eveiy 
one, who lovetfa him that begat, loveth him also, that is 
i)egotten of him;" that ^^ every one, who ioveth h» 
brother, is bom of God, and knoweth God ; but he 
that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.^^ 

As charity to our neighbour thus grows out <^ relig- 
ious principle, so its properties and fruits embraoe the 
whole compass of social duty. Hence love to man is 
styled the fulfilling of the law, and the bond of perfect- 
ness; because it gives being and perfection to evciy 
moral virtue ; because it unites and concentrates all so- 
cial duties. As all God^s moral perfections and acdons 
are summed up inlove, as so many different modifications 
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and expresdons of it, so all the affections and offices, whick 
we owe to mankind, are included in charity. This 
comprehends, and produces, a proper esteem of their 
persons and stations, a -virtuous complacency in their 
excdlent qualities, a cordial gratitude for their favours, 
and, above all, a benevolent pursuit of their welfere. 
By uniting our hearts to their interest, it makes us seek 
and rejoice in it, as our own. 

If we would sec this generous virtue in its full sizci 
and beauty, kt us minutely survey its several features, 
as drawn by the hand of inspiration in this ch^en 
" Charity suffereth long and is kind;" that is,. she is 
aJow to resent injuries, and prompt to confer benefits* 
*< Charity envieth not ;*^ she does not grieve at the ex- 
ceUence or happiness of others. " Charity vaunteth 
not herself, is not puffed up, doth not behave herself 
itnseemdy j" that is, she does not proudly feel, nor os- 
tentatiously exhibit, her own advantages ; nor treat with 
Supercilious airs those, who are placed below her ; but 
her whole deportment is modest and decorous. 
" Seeketh not her own ;" far from moving in the nar- 
row circle of self-interest, she sacrifices personal ease 
and profit to the general good. ** Is not easily provok- 
ed ;" she not only refrains from causeless and exces- 
sive anger, but maintains a dignified composure even 
under great provocations. " Thinketh no evil ;" she 
does not easily suspect evU of others, nor does she wish 
or contrive evil against them. ** Rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity;'^ she takes no pleasure either in the unjust ac- 
tions or sufferings of her neighbour- " But rejoiceth 
in the truth;" she b delighted in beholding innocence 
vindicated, and the cause of truth and righteousness 
triumph. "Beareth all things;*' that is, she covers 
the infirmities and faults of others, as far as is possible 
or safe, with the mantle of silence and forbearance. 
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^ Believetfa all things ;'' that is, she is ready to believe 
as firvourably as possible concerning every person ; she 
will not impute falsehood or evil to any without c(mi« 
vincing evidence. ^' Hopeth all things ; she will not 
despsdr of her neighbour's repentance and salvation, sq 
long as there remains a possibility of his amendment. 
^^Endureth all things;" she supports every evil from 
God, and every misfortune fix)m men, wdth meekness 
and equanimity^ 

Having gone over this beautiful description, we nmst 
stop a few moments to observe, that several articles ia 
it must be understood in a qualified sensQ. 

When charity is represented, as bearing and enduring 
jail things, this does not imply, that the Christian ^uit 
Mvours of stoical apathy, or of weak pusillanimi^ ; that 
it has no feeling of calamity, and no resentment of inju- 
ry ; or that it is wholly unmoved by the sins and dis* 
stresses of others. But the idea is, that while Chris/ 
tianity, on some occasions, .allows the sorrowful and 
leven. angry emotions of nature, it also duly regulate^ 
and sooths them ; yea, renders them excellent means 
of trying and maturing our virtues, particularly our pa- 
ticnt resignation to God, aid our tender^ active benevcv 
lence to men. 

Again, when charity is represented, as believing and 
hoping all things, this by no means intends that Chris- 
ty love belfeves and hopes without, or even contrary 
to reasonable evidence. The charity of the gospel i$ 
not a blind and foolish principle. She does not bestow 
her complacency on all characters, principles, and ac- 
tions without inquiry or discrimination. She does not 
embrace those persons, as good men, whose avowed 
principles are evidently subversive of the faith and 
hope, the morals and piety of Christians. Nor does 
she admit to her fellowship those professed believers, 
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whose lives contradict axul disgrace their professioiu 
Though we are forbidden to judge the secrets of moi's 
hearts, and are bound to think as &vouraMy <rf*tbem, as 
their visible profession and practice will allow ; yet it is 
no violation of charity to infer the badness of the tree 
from the corrupt quality of its fruits. It is an eternal 
maxim both of reason and revelation, " By their fruits 
ye shall know them." Those men therefore insult 
both ouk* reason and religion, who lay claim to our 
Chistian charity, and require us to believe and hc^ 
we& concerning their present character and future well- 
being, or who insist that their hearts are good, when 
their outWard conduct is immc»ul or impious ; or^when 
^f habitually and knowin^y allow themselves in 
some one forbidden course, tlK)ugh in other respects 
they may exhibit a decent and even amiable deport- 
nent. 

This leads n^ to remark &rther, diat it is a danger^* 
ous idea of charity to Suppose, that it consists in a si- 
lent and courtly indulgence of those around us in all 
' their follies and vices ; that it forbids us to give them 
pain, or to hazard their resentment, by £uthfully re- 
proving their transgressions, and labouring to reform 
them. Christian love does not oblige us to sufier and 
bear all things in such a sense, as to tolerate and coun* 
tenance those things, which are evil. The same apofr. 
tie, who gives us this soft and tender description of 
•harity, w^as himself a zealous and constant reprover of 
wickedness. His trholc Ufe and ministry were em- 
ployed in admonishing and converting a sinful world. 
He tells us, that on a certain occasion he publicly with- 
stood a fidilow-aposde to the face, when he found him 
worthy of blame. In a word, the example of Christ 
himself, and many express precepts both of the Old 
Testament and the New, require us to show our Chri%- 
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tian love by rebuking offenders, by seeking to recover 
them to the right path by every eflfort of ^thful and 
prudent zeal. 

In fine, gospel charity has for its principal object the 
spiritual and immortal interests of mankind. The real 
•Christian, having been deeply penetrated with the evil 
and danger of sin, with the importance of eternal real- 
ities, with the wonders and benefits of redeeming love, 
will desire above all things that his fellow sinners 
around him may have the same views, and partake in 
.the same blessings with himsetf. His heart will echo 
the generous language of Paul to king Agrippa, "I 
wouljj to God, that not only thou, but all that hear inc, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am ;" were 
perfectly acquainted with the divine consolations and 
hopes of Christianity. 

Having largely explained the nature, let us now con- 
sider the transcendent value of Christian love. The 
•apostie in this chapter, and the Bible at large, give char- 
ity, or real internal goodness, the preference to all those 
things, which arc most apt to charm and dazzle man- 
kind ; such as religious ceremonies, extraordinary gifts, 
and even the virtues of gospel faith and hope. We 
iivill close our present discourse with shewing the supe- 
riority of divine love to ceremonial duties. This supe- 
riority, though not expressed, is fully implied in the 
passage before us. 

The religion, which God prescribed to the Jew5, 
consisted in part of positive institutions, or certain rites, 
which borrowed all their value and force from the ^vill 
of the Deity. Gross and superstitious people were 
perpetually inclined to rest, and even glory in this class 
of duties, as a cover and compensation for the neglect of 
inward piety and charity. But their successive pn^- 
«ts, and especially our divine Lord/ constantiy warned 



them of d^^'daJigercmacfiw; ^^Oie "prdpltet MuAh lb 
))a]ticular, after declaring the insufficiency of mefe cere- 
•mdniea to pnxmte the divme* fimwr^ adds, ^-^ He hath 
shewed thos, O man, i/i^hat is good ; and what dotfa the 
Lord thy God require of liiec, but to da jusdy, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God f" Here jus* 
tioe, mercy, and |>ract]cal ^ety are eminently stjrkd 
goad; that is, iQtrin8icaUy,:inmmtahly, and eternally 
good, whereas the rites of the.Leritical law were good 
only in an occauonal and instrumental sense, or as teii|l 
porary signs and moftis of true devotion, rigfateonsiiessi 
and charity. . . 

The Pharisees in our Saviour's time were veiy exact, 
yea, over scrupulous in obsemngtheceremgniesof the 
bw; yet Christ bmrf&s them as vile hypocrites on Ijhis 
ifoy jocount ; that is, becafise thisntual punctuality was 
naibiA wHh, and intended ta compound for, the nqg^teck 
^ the weightier matters of die law, judgment, meray^ 
nd.4» love^Ood. . «• 

The same remarks will apply to the sa<saments or 
positive rites of Chrbtianity. They are only signs and 
instruments of love to God and man ; and if they usurp 
the place of thb, they will defeat, instead of promoting 
the end and life of religion. 

Christian baptism is a very significant and useful 
rite ; but how does it save or profit us ? Not by putting 
away the filth of die flesh, not by washing or cleansing 
the body, but by the answer or engagement of a good 
conscience toward God; that b, it conduces to our 
benefit only, as it binds and urges us to real holiness. 
If therefore those, who present themselves or their 
children to thb ordinance, do not honesdy intend 
aod improve it to this end, they not only destroy 
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ci^. yaloie, bM ixmikt tiiemsdves of Iq^ixiGlrisjr add 
.perfidy. : 

lliel^rd^sQpperkamostezcacUettii^^ be- 

CBiise it is not only, k most impmsaive itnewal of ov 
baptianudoalh^ biart: \riMv^tiil;r'0baerved'taid8 to eiddd* 
die the warmest gratitude' to God and the Redeemer, 
^mite Chnistbmslnto meaibctknale fii^ 
gage them to a sbkBous imitadoa of thai; love, .vvlucfa 
Sbey odebrafee, and tfaua to knprare them, in universal 



Christian love and its practical fMts ^M thefefbn dr 
end and soul df these sacraments* If wt do nbtoio- 
.Mrdy tiae (hem, as siga» and i]istnHneiit& of this bea* 
twnfy temper^ we md oiir reii|^ut profi^SBien are nodv* 
:ing; \ve coiitradict, defiayfcand*dii%fade d^ 
Tiiances, and tfails pervert i^jpointfedtnieans of 'gQoA%iDto 
imgines.of unspeakable guiit aad nmcharfy hdlb imm» 
,sdvea and others* It appears, then^ .thak^jaoiitf^* 
ious rites have any value compared YnUb^ or' 
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Ott Christian Charitf. 



I Cor* xjjiL 15. 

-^— rOTltf grt(Uest ^ ikeie is ckaritjfn 

iIaVIKG described the nature of ehariitjr, mi 
shown ite superiorky to ceremoiual duties, we proceed 
seam^ to furove, that it b also gneater than the'mosi 
spleiKlid aixicven miraciilou8^i^« 

Tbe apostle in this chapter emunerates^ so^ie of the 
extnu>rdUiia]y powers, whidi were confeired on the first 
preachera, zxA manyof the firstdisqpksofoiirreligioD ; 
such as die ^ of tongues, of prophecy, of understand- 
ing mysteries, and of working miiacies. 9ut tibese 
gif\$f though more dazzling, are &r inferior to the low. 
est degree of divine love. For the latter is a vital and 
transforming principte, which imparts to it$ possessor i 
new and divine nature, a permanent and exce% nt char- 
acter; but the former may be styled adventitious ac- 
complishments, which do not penetrate and sanctify th^ 
heart, but when bestowed on a vicious man, leave him 
fis unholy and wicked as before ; as in the case of Ba- 
laam^ Judas, and others, whose miraculous gifts qual- 
ified them to edify others, but did not meliorate their 
own cXaracAers^ 

The spirit of love is a peculiar mark and seal of 
God's favourite children, and a sure pledge of future 
happiness. But the greatest gifts are often dispensed to 
the heirs of perdition. Agreeably, Christ teUs us that 
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many, who have prophesied i» liis jiame, and done ma. 
ny wonderful works, shall be rejected at last am(Hig the 
workers of iniquity. 

We may zij/ij that ^ftsthb most llifi|i9^|uished must 
ere long fdl, but love will last forever. As the apostle 
enlarges on this idea, in order to show the pre-emi. 
nence of love, we will be somewhat particular in the iU 
lustration of it. 

"Charity," says he, *♦ never feileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, fliey shall fell ; whether there be 
tpqgue3, they shall cease ; whedier there be knowfedige, 
|t.i^^ vapish away." These miraculous gifts were 
|C^ to cease from the church, because the occasion of 
them was temporary^ When the evidence of them was 
once qompletedy the whole canon of Scripture %ished 
and widely dispersed, the gospel iully propagated/ and 
the church of Christ enlarged and firmly 'established; 
th|b extmordiqary manifestation of the Spirit was no 
long^; npeded, an.4 therefore wa^ Y^ithdrawnV ' But 
charity ^as nevpr tq withdraw itself from the JDO^om' of 
|h&ohurcb, or tf^e hparts of her real members.* 'Tte 
pbligation, necessity, and advantage of love are perjpet- 
ual.. The honour pf God and his Son,' tfie*^ comfort, 
strengthrand glory of ^ion^ the successful propagation 
pf Christian truth in the surrounding world^ must ever 
depend jjpon the culture of this divine temper. Then, 
ax^ only then^ does the church of Christ appear a glo- 
rious febricj when love cements its several' parts/ and 
diffuses itself tl^ugh the y^hole. When the ed|flcc of 
the chmtJi was onpe raised, extraordinary g^, like the 
scaffolding of th^ building^ were takep away ; but cW- 
jty, being an essential part, a main pillar as well, as the 
inost delightful pmapient of the structure, must still re- 
pain to beautify apd support it. 
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As love<toiiiev«r fafl in ihe chuirh xm «irtb,.so it 
#iU ihnyn live in tbe New JecMalem above* Tbere^ 
th&extraordkitty gifts of the apostolic age iiill.oot bft 
needed, but wtU be lost forever in tke perfectiightof bear* 
eiH ' aW die twinkling stars vanisk before tbe liskig sun« 
• ' Now,'' says the apostle, '^ we know in part ; but when 
that which is perfect is come, then thtt which I3 in par|t 
shall be done away. For noyv we see through 9^ glas^ 
darkly, but then &ce to facei. now I know in part, bu^ 
Aen shall I know even as I idso am knoiiurn;" that is^ 
I Aall know myself and superior beiogs, shall know Gro4 
and his works, in a manner to direct and intuitive, in ^, 
itgcet so perfect and eleyated? 'tll^t my present knowl? 
edge, though aided by nuraculous inspiration, is childisi) 
fcXfyf yea, darknesa in the comparison. 

In consequence of this perfect knowledge, love sha^ 
never &iiw but grow and expand to eternity. The glo- 
nfied Christian wjll lovp his Master and R^eemer with 
an ardour and strength equal to his knowledge. As he 
VfSk never cease for a moment to e^ert a^4 enlarge his 
understanding upon the divine perfections ; so Us ad- 
mking and devout a&ctbn to this infinite object will 
aver keep pace with this constant exertion and improver 
meat of hb understanding. At the same time the unceasr 
Ing complacential smiles and beatific communications of 
God to jiim will call forth his highest, his perpetual ef- 
forts of gratitu.de and praisfSp With what affectionate 
laptme wilt he behold the glory, and enjoy the society, 
of his exalted Redeemer ! {low will he gaze on that be^ 
toved and majestic face, which waH once torn with thorns 
hnd pak with death, but is now arrayed in divine beau- 
ty and splendour ! With what tend^, yet awful afTectic^ 
will he behold the marks of those sufferings, and of that 
iovc, nrhich procured his salvation ! 
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r The saints in ^orjr, bdfig thus unitedito Cvod by fter- 
fiK^t knowledge and lore^nHUof course be united to one 
another in fervent chari^. Their pq fe ct knowledge of 
the truth and of each other's characters will ibrevtsrbin* 
iBh those mistakes and divided OfMnions, which in d^s 
Ivorld so frequently prdduce mutual shiness, alienation^ 
ind injurious treatment. The celestial community iviQ 
not, like canity societies, be composed of moAbers^ 
|>o^sessing jarring sentiments, dispositions, and charac- 
ters. Each member of that fiatemity will fulty know 
iknd appreciate every excellent quality, possessed by any 
odier member. He will also perceive the near and in- 
separable union, which every one bears to the Deity. Of 
com^ he Mill feel himself linked to every fellow mem- 
ber, and to the whde, by the most endearing ties of 
Inendship and benevolence. 

As the maturity of knowledge, so the perfect rectitude 
of wiK and of moral chamcter among the blessed, will 
exalt and perpetuate their charity* ' This divine afiectioQ 
ivflr never be checked or interrupted by inferior and 
opposing passions. The pure love oT holiness, fiffing 
every heart, will unite each member to his holy and per. 
ftct associates, and, above alU to that Bemg,^ who is dtf 
source and sum of moral rectitude and beauQr. 

The complete happiness of glorified saints will also 
nourishWhe flame of their charity. ' As the capacity of 
each cxie will fee perfectfy filled with joy, he will of 
course ddight in Ac felicity of aU hi!s partners in Miss. 
There will be no room for je^ousy or envy, in a state, 
•where e^'cry one possesses as much honour and blessed- 
ness, as his faculties can receive. We find in the pres- 
ent world, that when a man feels tnfly happy in him- 
self, his heart naturally overflows with bencfvolence to 
others. What then may be expected in die regicMi of 
complete and universal liappincss ? How naturally wiU 
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ibe. spitits of. tbe blesMd bbftbitanis mingle with oat 
anotW, imd.'each individual eofoy the transports of every 
kindred spirit, and the common fi^city of the whole! 
With Hvlmt pure and ever ^tawing delight will thef 
ttifite their hearts znd v^chc^s, bodi in * conversation and 
in praise ? With what sacred friendship will they con^ 
template, promote, and rejoice in each odier's perfection 
and hlessedneas ! \. 

Well therefo)]^ may charity be ranked above the 
greatest gifts, ^ce it not only infinitely excels them ia 
^int of dumtion^ but fi>rm$ die princ^ happiness and 
l^ry of celestial beings* > It remains that we shew. 

In the i;&£r</plaoe, that love is superior even to Christiaa 
faith and hi^* tDhoi^ these are &r more valuable^ 
dian even! the extmcrdinary oomxnunicatioiis of die Spir* 
it;' thongp^diey areessentiailand abiding graces in the 
dmrch bdam ; yet in real wortfi and duiiation they must 
yaeki to dbarilyv . <- '> 

By &idi is intended afirm and vital belief of the 
truths of the gospel; and by faope^ a well grounded an^ 
joyful e^epeolatioa of its promeedUesa^ Boththesc 
graces arc indtwpffisahly necessaiy,. and higjhly bene^cial, 
in.thts state of imperfection and trial, while the Chris* 
tian remains at a distance from the^great Object jo£ lu$ 
jexp^Cted felicity. In sudi a situation he necessarily 
IvalkB by faidiy and lives upcxn hope. Both Jiis i^aracfcr 
imd ccWoit are jsustaiped and nourished ' I^ these vir:^ 
jtues; yet still faith and bope, stoiedy spea^iag, are but 
temporary graces. For where vision begins, ftith ends. 
Agreeably, fiiithand sight are opposed to each odier. 
I^pe is alsQ confined to this state of imperfeotien, and 
impKea that its object is not &lly seen and enjoyed^ 
**lbr^"asdieiqposde reasons, ^^wfaatamanseetb, wli^ 
iab be yet hope fi»?" Complete firuition, wiU di^^fbre 
fmafinal period to hope.. Aileast^neidia* of these ^t»^ 
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.graces can exist in the s^me'niode, or have the ^asnit 
use, in a world of perfect knbwledge and enjoj-ment; 
M^hich the>^ '|>ossess in die predetit state. But h isf the 
prerogative of duirity ta derive new and imniortal vlgour 
iix>m that very sight and fit4tion, in which these oAer 
graces are forever lost. { 

I mi^staboadd/that while these virtues continue, bvc 
still has the pre-eminence ; for feith, considered as dis- 
4ihct firom d)ari^, is.tm act or accoq^lishment of the 
understanding ; buMove b a vital principle of the heart 
Mere feith may exist in %pocrites, yea in de^^ ; but 
tharity forms the main characteristic of holy and virtuous 
Jbeings. I grant dot feidi is often represented in the 
|;o^»eI>as.the root of moral and Chzisdan excdlcnce, as 
the medium^ a. saving union toand interest in the Be- 
^eesier; asthe great condilSrin of the sinner's jostifibatioB 
land eternal happiness. . fiat when fiuthis^dn^ described 
and extolled, it alwajrs intends a belief of. tfai heart as 
'W^i aSidf thb head; aitd badedrdfiikgly^ expressed 'by 
iphrases, which denote a obrdial and pratdeal affection to 
^Christ as' wett, as aipectdative assent to his ^trinesi 
No pcFsdh idui truly receive Christ, come ta him, Irust 
aiid itjoiee in him, or in one word, comply with' bis 
method of saI\ation, widiout sincerely loving hischarac- 
ttat^amd requirements. So ftr thetefore as our feith is 
tynly virtuous and saving,, it is love, which makes and 
proves it, to, be'so. Accobdingly,; feith, without love and 
.^qrref^onding^ obedience, is dec3ared to be unprofitable 
iftddeaii. . - * . 

'*' Hope lUcewise is no furdier a' Christian grace, tluui 
)t impiies and nourishes a spirit of charity. Without 
this, it is a merely selfish passion, which teminates. its 
dfeaines andexpectettons in personal happiness. It W- 
^mea a gospel virtue only, when it delights fat'Oodj 
JBid expects its.uitimatebUssednessm him; wfacnil^ 
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ftckioii^ltlf tttidpates the hemtaafy fUactty , u the ftuh 
and cit)wn.of paMOit faolineas^ aa mainly, oonairting iti 
the perfect exercises and joys of virtuous love; and as 
embraoiog die eonsunuDate happiness of all its feUov 
nints, united Bfith the hi^iest g^ory of God and.bii 
Son ; and when these generous prospects expand tht 
hcttt with the best afiectioos toward God and man. 

As love is thus the life of Chrisdanfidthandhope, so 
it is their designed end and perfitction* The main use 
of die two latter is to invigorate and mature the fiirmer* 
When matt by sin had lost the image of Godt consistf» 
iog in love^ and of course was cut off from his ftvouTi a 
itielatioaof dv^iae mercy was needful for his recovery. 
By believing and hoping in this merciful r^vdatiou, the 
guihy oflEender is encouraged and allured tq i^rtum t» 
God by filial love and obed^ce, and thus ^ work of 
charity, or real holiness, is gmdually perfi^cted in hia 
oatuie. As love therefiire is die end of divioe levefau 
tioQ| and indeed the end ancl substanoe of aU religieiiy 
80 fiidn and hope are means to this end. Their <^Bce 
and ^Qcy consist in being handmaids to chari^;. and 
when tfaey have reared her to maturi^, and comduotod 
herto t)ie door of her appointed celestial habitation^ 
they will leugn their emplQ]rment and existence fixever. 

We might furdier remark, that the immrdiafe object 
and fruit of charity &r excd those of the two other vir* 
tues. The object of virtuous love b the universe, in^ 
eluding the Creator and all his rational creatures. Ita 
fruit is the greatest public good, which it has power to 
produce. It direcdy seeks and promotes the oommoan 
hs^)piness. It imqpiediately forms the generous, activs 
friend, patriot, and philanthropist But mere luth ao<t 
hope are private virtues, which more imynediafely.ro> 
gudl and secure person^ benefit. 
■ X.. 
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^LBuiifljt, tfae:crM^ii^ pn^emmeiiovor fa^ k, that it 
dirqptly astiniilHtM «id lurites. the muIv^qi jte /MiAtar< 
if'Ood is: loir&t' This cburacteriBMS l8»:wfat3le intUBtf 
Knd conduct. His wisdom is^but en^igiitnicd benanw 
Iftficb, 4)lanmng the best means of extemive good. Kit 
^(»var/fe bat the energy of loye» gndng.foU e&et'tisi 
thesentearffi^ l&tradi'is the sinapi%aiiAeote 
of goodness.. BisiaBobnetels butpureandoompreten* 
i^:IOTn&,.s^dil]? hqganfog and pimuittg the ondbr 
and viitttous Midxy of the moral sy^tenu Hb govan*- 
ing jU9tice, ^n as exercised in* threatnii&^, cfaaslifiiDgi 
andfina% punishing sin, iSkcJkat of ^ood parairts Bsii 
vuJors, stcureti^ the obedience and happiness oi ^ 
Miioley by needful warnings, fay terriUe, but whoteaeoift 
€SMafAcs. s In short, it iwas infinite feve,. which- saide 
aod redeensedy which supports ipA ndes< the worid^ 
Thal^oul, therefore^ which b animated itrith holy I«re«f 
pbissesses, »xording to.iU xs^Mcity, :the image and life, 
the blessedness and glory of God hiaaself IT. faitbs9i9^ 
limalanguage of inspiration, it is-fiUed with ^ die fut 
hess^of God; it dwells in God, and God in it^ it is 
isiat widr God and with Christ, as he md his Father .art 
one. But the tiyo other Christian graoes, thoughr: very 
necessary in imperfisct creatures, yet db nol so dire^y 
assimihoe diem to ihtir Creator; for these are no quali- 
ties in God, whidi resemble £utb. and hope in man., 
ikic perfect knowledge and happiness of Deity exclude 
Jhom his nature the existence ofbodu 
^ As our subject is in its own nature practical, there is 
less need:of a formal i^lication. We ^h^ thoe* 
Jbre 4dose widi a finir short inftrenoes^ feunded upon its 
leading branches. 

•^If t.cfaaritjr be superior to ceremonial iasdtutioas, let 
us ever re^rd fuid improw them acoordiagly* Let 119 
perform the duties of private and :pubUc worship! as 
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CKf«M8ioiv«ad4iistrumeatB «f t&A goodness: Lee uft 
nmei'.ddnkliiete is anyWuie in tAie mere femiality cif 
iBir0tion^ nuBb lew in using k, as ii compensation d^ 
Uemiefw tbe wttt or the vidtttfon of chari^. Vnym 
viAout <gDad^a£S^ons and goqd worics ja a vah^ 
^apottnted sacrifice.. It is remarkable thai 4kt 
attOA sj^' of ao» Loni*a ppeacitt»ed^ pdMeni of 4^ 
t0li»n • btaoliica and enfiimrs pious and viruioiia 
aftetion. By teaching ua to catt Gfod cur FmJm^ 
k fncolcates fifiol love and coDfbrinitjr to^^lisn, \fA 
teoAflriy a&otion to all> his childxen. By itistaiteiwt 
tt tv pmjr for. tbe nsiversal sanctification of Ms naUff, 
<»teMiaR <)f his kingdom, and fulfilment of his wttly It 
SofttUlf inc^leates not only piety, but uniyersal b^oftr^ 
i^Mce. By obliging us to profess ^givenesa of inju- 
fl^ it tH^^^&'t«>lc^^ ^^ do gded evefn to eiiemidls^; 
and thtt» D0 te perfeot, as our Father in heaven is'pet^ 
feet. How deplorably then b the duty of prayer dfif** 
4t9ie4 Mid perverted^ if instead of sinceneiy expi^s^ng 
Md^^^iMiMtiirg^a tifint of universal goodness, k noun 
4sta»oour bigotiijr, maligiiacit superstition, phans^csA 
piidr, 9onM $rifi^uie9B $ or encourages us to omit snb^ 
Mmttal ahoral duties ! Let us then worship God in se- 
eitCiatad'tvitli our famiSes, let us observe the Sabbaih 
aad^aitesd the peculiar ordiaanees of: our reHgidn^'wilii 
a lesdif^ desire to attain the great end - of liiese diitiesi 
Let us not d^pise or neglect these institutions, because 
some others attend them in a useless or hypocritioal 
manner. Let us-retnember, that in the present state of 
nan^ ^nd by the wise appcnntment of God, these bb- 
seftaiioes are indispensable symbds, guards, and pro* 
moters both of virtue and piety. 

Again. If cliai% be greater than even miraculous 
gilts, this should prevent our indulging envy or discon> 
tent on aocoutit of our infbriprjty tq 4ie jn'ixBitive Chn^ 
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;lteM |i reqpeci; of ilMse ^stnm4imv ctaimnmciitinBi 
Jt 9h<Mdd awikea oyr gratitude-^and jajF to ttfleet Att; 
ihoug^ we are ^wied tftueqe. vcntohflrfementi^ r^bsA^aft 
»Dw unncGeswy^ we may «tiU posiow^lftitt icftirjendi 
M8S, whidi ia^the.pmicipik tbkig. The Kiost wdt 
Md illiterate tifue Clv^istiat i^^ well b« coittm|tc4 nd 

flfdendid pStik of lutfiire and aoMnte^ wlMi addmitaoM 
Ghttracters aroupd Ymt, he pooaesscs wmfitiing/mbii»% 
IjUHm Aoble aodfalvpy; ^^ he Ulhr gptolw^iftilil 
aigfat of GM^ aiui of iiU good judg»^ tbm th&.teort^ & 
TOiii«d son of genius and learnkig, who is a 8tmi||cr t$ 
ChnstiaavirtiKu. Feiwaaofthel^e^testinloUocfMAiOi 
conifdishmeoits havc^ also great reaaon for humiUtf ^ 
caodouTy whest they oonsider, that some of their iwat 
obsou0e neighbours or meadeak dooiestios mmfpstsbk 
bly excel them ia that goodoess^^ w)i«dti eoMlii)^ 
gre^99esst. 

FinaUy. If (^hsHty be so&r auperlorcirfAtogoq^ 
ftithaadliope, letnoneof usrestinai^apf^waMaoftlii 
twolatter, to theneg^toftbeform^, (^uaremem! 
ber, that the most orthodox feith wiU only qmdenut n% 
M'oijurhiearts Slid Uvea contradict aaddia^ tbata 

jtsealous profession of the doctciDps of ovangdlital gnc^ 
and holiness will only convict tis of odiousineoosistenoe 
aod hypocrisy^ and enhance our future puefehmtet^ if 
we practically exhibit an ungracious and uidboly dsh 
position* 

Let us, on die oae hand, avoid the dangen^is exr 
ti'eme of exalting cl»rity on die ruins of £uth ; or of 
aiqiposing it a matterof indi£ference whether we bdlv^ 
the gospel or not, if we are but candid, decent, and 
blameless in our lives. As a guard agaunst this «^r^ 
fct us i^member that a man^s real character is mainly 
formed by his prevailing belief; that ibe gospel, and 
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bStk in it flftt the iiw<wmeate.jyy >i »ted bf God for re« 
corerii^ us to real goodness ; ^t if we reject ihb di« 
vint fd^OD, we nol only btt its offered Uesnngs and 
inearits^l hwi t c y i .pi^ h^tjnvc. .^syrselves 

destitute or' that chaiify, whicfi we tomiy 9ul>stitute iii 
|ls f0Qni« 

But wlule we prof^ tb believe and hope in the gos- 
pel, let tis justify our profession \>y its fruits. Let our 
Quistian knowledge, befief, ahd hope, produce and 
iidiuish OiristiM k>Ttt, with aU its <i^^ 
focta. i^etus embnpoeiti tliearms (^our charity eveiy 
professed believer, who appears to love God and ids' 
niigkiioiir, even tfxng^ his creed^ or hb hope, be noeso 
imeet or so stable as our owi). By eherishing in our« 
•dfes and in all aftnind us this hMvenly temper, Hi xA 
todiBvottr to niake the ChtiMton ctnirch on earth re* 
peHftiki asneariyas possible, the kingdom 'dFhearetu 
In tins way, let us be ripening for that world, where out* 
present imperfect gifts and graces shidl be lost or'com« 
piloted U| perfect fight, enjoyment, and charity^ 
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'' On thie Vices of the Tongue, 



Sui the tcmgue em m> man tamt; u is mwtrufyeiilfJmM 
qf^km^ prism. 

rX HE apostle in this chapter ^^ves a livdy represent 
tation of t)ie unbwiuled guUt and miscbief prodt^edby 
thetpngpe, He.compfu:)te tlie.m^ty and.esleiian^ 
influjsnce of t)us lit^^ member to that of bite 'in.tiw 
mputl^ of .the horse, of the small helm, wUdi emxh 
mands the greatest ^h^s^ aqd of a Ut^ ^ sfMen^as 
into fi 4cvoiU7qg flame, 

These ^niilijrS jx^ p^^^Y ju$t and strong. Vf^ a^ 
4ie tongue, when duly governed, like a bridle or a 
helm, has a beneficent and commanding influence on 
the whole body, or on the gen<iral course of human ac- 
tion ; so a tongue loosened from moral restraint leads 
to dreadfhl consequences, resembling those of giving 
the reins to the unbroken steecl, of neglecting the rud- 
der in the midst of rocks and tempests, or of letting a 
fire lage uncontrolled amid a large collection of com- 
bustible materials. Having previously observed, that 
<he most fierce and venomous brutes havp been tamed 
by mankind, he adds, in the text; "But the tongue 
can no man tame ;" that is, either no man can subdue 
his own tongue in a perfect manner, or by his own in- 
dependent power and skill ; or none can tame the licen- 
tious lips of others, so as entirely to check the breath of 
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dan^ and fidaehood, of obscenitjr aiid prafiuienesa* 
^* It is an uitttily evil,'^ which breakn over the strongest 
barriero— ^' fiiU of deadly poSson;'' ever ready to iitfect 
and kin the reputation, virtue, and comfort of all withiii 
ks reach. - < . ^ 

The wmds thus explained lead us to enumerate and 
reprove the most cornmon ttd|[iaring instances of this 
ttAily and destructiTe evil. . Though the apostle tells 
us that no man can tame it, this should not discourage 
die friends and teadiers of religion from attempting tho 
necessary, though arduous task ; fin* with God all things 
are possible; he has commanded us to warn the wick? 
ed ; and he often hiesaes his own mstitutions ibr the 
coavtlnsiixi of hb enemies as well, as the edificadoo of 
kis friends* 

^ The most prevalent and pemicioas examples of an 
mgoveraed toi^e are those, which foUow. 
• Fkst* . Pipfane discourse. % This comprehends an 
uiuaoteaniag, irreverent, or wanton use of the name of 
God, oa trivial occasions ; to embellish the sallies of 
wit; to give expctssion and force to the vehemence of 
passida; to add new credit, to assertioos or promises; 
to impress awe and submission on servants or infiariors ; 
or to display a spirit of independence, and i superiority 
to vulgar siqietstitioa. It also includes that marc timid 
or implied pra&nity, which, though restrained by law, 
or by character, by some regard to friends or to coa* 
scienoe, from explicit irreverence (»* imprecation, is yet 
fond of Ibping or abridging the language of impiety, and 
often steps on the borders of an oath, by transgressing 
the limits of simple afGnnation or denial ! Are there any 
tongues in this assembly, which answer to either of 
these descriptions? I must £uthfully admonish their 
pwnMS, that diey possess and are diffusing a poisonous 
and destructive evil Their profiine conversation is a 
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dishonour to 'themselves, an.iajilry to tkdr coBupm^ 
k>ns, an outrage to sodeiy, ayod aa affiront to tl^ 
* It is a dishonojor to diemselves, as it prodaio^ bctb 
their Solly and rudeness. It xei;taiiilx dUoqven a foot 
ish and empty mind tg mtroduee the most aiyfiil oame$ 
ttd protestati(His to sanction trifles, to wap^ tibuo ^vant 
cf sentim^t, or to fill up tlie gi^ of discKMirae. This 
practice is also fi>olisIi, as it has no plausible motive or 
excuse. It gratifies no conadtational appetite or pas- 
Mon. It fMtxnires no advantage, pleasure, or g^« 
It dbplays no politeness or liberality* On the control 
it offends all decent company by its. coarseness and bar- 
barity. It insldts die feelings, sentiments, and in^titu- 
tions of civilized men, but especially the rcligioa w4 
laws of every Christian community. It operates «s # 
mortal pestilence to society by corrupting its mora) imd 
reli^ous character, and thus subverting its oixfer ao4 
ivelfiyre, and drawing down upoait the curae of Heaven. 
It is a deadly poison both to the state and the church ibjr 
gradually extinguidiogaU reverence for the.oatb»Qf tb« 
former, and the sacred institutiona i^ the latter. 

The profioie swearer likewise unspeakably injures his 
associates, by depravmg their moral fiusulties a»d fed* 
ings, or by Kghtty uttering against them the most dread- 
ful imprecations. He also commits practioal suicidei 
either by directly wishing the curse of God cm his own 
head, or by boldly challenging his ^mighty vengeance. 
He offers the greatest abuse to the name md attributes 
of Deity, by making them die expletives, the ornaments, 
pr the attestations of every wanton or paftfionatie eSu* 
sion. He virtually and openly abjures his Christiaa 
baptism, and proclaims himself an infidel and a heathen 
Agreeably, when Peter was charged whfc being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, he in the hour of trial resoited to cursing 
and swearing, m a confutation of 4he charge. By this 
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kind of speech, so opposite to the known practice of 
Christ's fisUowers, he e&ctually denied his blessed Mas- 
ter. I have heard of young men in our own country, 
tvfao having enjoyed a Christian education, and being re- 
moved from tti^ eye and authori^ of pious parents and 
firiends, have eagerly adopted the same method to con- 
vince their new associates of their sudden triumph over 
early prejudice and bigotry ! Let these united consid- 
erations prevail to banish from our discourse, from 
bur houses and our streets, this most foolish, inex- 
cusable and detestable vice. Let none plead the force 
ef habit as an excuse for continuing it Those, who 
are most addicted to it, can* easily refrain from com- 
orUtdng k in the presence of a fellow being, whom they 
respect. Shall not the constant presence of God have 
equal dkct? The most abandoned swearer would in- 
sCanlly renounce the practice, were he sure of losing his 
prostituted tongue the next time it uttered an oath. 
And shall not the threatening of a far greater punish- 
ment from the insulted Majesty of heaven have equal 
farce in reforming ofenders ? Let none shelter them- 
sdves Qtider.the authority of modern example. Bless- 
od be God, profeneness is not the fashionable style of 
New England. , It is only the dialect of the most uncul- 
tivated, stupid, or profligate citizens. Let us scorn 
both the society and manners of such low beings, and 
aspire to the fellowsMp and imitation of those excellent 
ones of the earth, who reverence, love, and obey their 

Creator. 

n. A Second evil of the tongue is scoffing at religion, 
or ridiculing her sacred doctrines and institutions. 
Those whopr&cticaHf neglect, or secretiy hate and de- 
spise Christianity, frequently resort to this practice in 
their own defence, and as an easy and striking method 
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of proving their superior wit, information, or liberality. 
' As they are determined to disregard religion in their 
conduct, they naturally employ their tongues in justify- 
ing this determination. They seek to preserve and 
strengthen their own character and tranquillity by gain^ 
ing over their companions to the side of irreligion : and 
since they cannot effect these purposes by ailment, 
they supply the want of reason by the cheaper commod- 
ities of banter and ridicule. It is needless to em- 
ploy much time in exposing this \ile prostitution of 
speech. That mouth, which reviles or scoffs at sacred 
thingSj is eminently entitled to every part of the de- 
scription, here given of an unruly tongue* " It is a fire, a 
world of iniquity ; it scttetb on fire the course of nature, 
and is set on fire of helL " It is truly full of deadly por- 
soH ; for it is prompted by a mind fiaught with harden- 
cd impiety and malignity. It employs the most unfair 
and wicked means to accomplish the worst end. It dif- 
fuses the most fatal and lasting evils. It poisons &e 
springs of human action and comfort. It directly in- 
sults God, and corrupts his rational creatures. It does 
the greatest injur}' to religion and morality, and the bigh-^ 
est service to falsehood and wickedness. The person^ 
who derides serious things, must be responsible at last^ 
not only for his personal givilty but for all that depravity 
of principle and conduct, which hi^' infectious conversa- 
tion has propagated to others. 

III. A lying tongue is^ also an unruly and dtttructivc 
evil. The Bible, and indeed the most approved sys- 
tems of ethics condemn every species of intentional 
falsehood. Lying is an ©fence agaUist the Goo of 
truth. It is a perversion of the noble gift f)£ speech. 
It violates the chief bond of social confidence, security, 
and order. Hence both Gudd and man haYe.ranke4 li^u^ 
among the most criminal and in&mous characters. 
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They are daased m the Scoptait v^ith ^oremongers 
and murderers, aod doomed to tlie same future puni^. 
ment. Are there any in this audience, to whom this 
c^haracter bdcmgs ; any who in their bargains and deal- 
ings c^er magnify things above, or depreciate them 
below their known value, or in any other respect devi- 
ate fix>m the truth, for the sake of worldly advantage ; 
who, when questioned by superiors, deny, extenuate, or 
conceal ikcts, which the sacred laws of truth, and the 
generfd good« obbge them to reveal ; who in their en- 
comiun^s knowingly ascribe to themselves or others 
greater talents or acquirements, virtue, or performances^ 
tfian they are warranted by truth to do, or, in their cen- 
sures put false or aggravated constructions on the words 
and aetioos of their neighhoOr ; who in their promises 
engage to pay a debt, perform a work, or to do a kind- 
ness, when they either do not mean, or have not power 
to fulfil such engagement, or take no afler care either Xo 
perform their promise, or seasonably to give notice of 
their inability \ or lastly, who in their common narra- 
tives utter fiction or exaggeration in tlie room of fact, 
or deliver positive assertions, which are unjustified or 
contradicted by their o^vn knowledge or persuasion? 
All, who are guilty in either of these particulars, com- 
Biit a high pffence against God, their neighbour, and 
human ;society. Tliey resemble that deceitful and ma- 
l^nant spirit, who was a liar from the beginning, and 
vho b justly called the father of lies. 

IV. Scurrilous and reproachful language towards 
those, with whom we are connected, is another instance 
of an unruly tongue. This our Saviour tells us is a 
preach of. the sixth commandment ; it is killing with 
tJie tongue. " Whosoever is angry with his brother 
without cause," and in his passion calls him RacQy thou 
base fellow, or tlim fooly shall be in danger of God's 
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future vengeance. Christianity requked us to put kway 
all bitterness and wrath, clamour and evil speakings and 
to address even our servants and inferiors in the langi^ge 
of tenderness and benignity. The reverse of this is 
both inhuman and unchristian. Those, who freely dis* 
pense to those around them reproachful names and epi* 
thets, should consider that the persons, whom they ttuis 
abuse, have the same common nature, Father and Re* 
deemer with themselves ; that they may possibly inher-* 
it as much sense, integrity, and goodness ; diat if Aey 
are subject to bodily or mental infirmities, to outward 
poverty and meanness, it is God, who has thus subject* 
ed them ; and if we deride them on these accounts, we 
reproach their Creator. Let us further consider, that 
many, who are visibly low and obscure, are rich in faith 
and holiness, and of course honouraWe in the eyes of 
God, and therefore ought to be respected by us. In 
short, contemptuous and bitter languj^ is not only im- 
proper, but always useless and hurtful. It never com- 
mands that hearty respect and obedience from our infe* 
riors, wliich an opposite treatment secures. It sinks 
the character and authority of those, who use it ; while 
it fixes a deep wound and perhaps a lasting enrni^ 
ty in the bosoms of those who receive it. If reproach* 
ful words' are thus indecorous and criminal in superiors^ 
towards persons placed beneath them; they ane ^iU 
more heinous when used by the latter towanls the for, 
mer. What an outrage against nature, decency, and 
virtue, for children to treat their parents, especially when 
aged, with the language of disrespect or contempt ! How 
shocking for the child, or the youth to behave himself 
proudly against the ancient ; or the base against the hon* 
ourable ; or for subjects on every slight occasion to rcr 
vile their rulers I 
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Ncarif rekted to thb p^cular are the-aevtred finrms 
of evil speaking, for inataooe, uttering things to the 
disadvants^ of absent persons widiout an^ necessity or 
proq)ect of utility; uncharitably censuring their actions, 
diaracter, or state, or disturbing the harmony and com^ 
jiMt of families and neigiibourhoods by officiously inter** 
Meddling with their concerns, by meanly pr}ang into 
their transactions and secrets, and eageriy propagating 
and commenting upon them. This practice describes 
the whole company of tatiers and hisy bodiesy whom the 
apostle reproves with an air of mingled abhorrence and 
indignation. There is likewise a foolish talking and 
jestingj which St. Paul mentions as unbecoming the 
Christian character* Jesting or humorous discourse is 
not criminal, when en^doyed merely for harmless and 
needfol relaKation, or when used to chastise folly, ^rrcr, 
and vice. But it is always sinful and injurious, when 
it is made the vehicle and promoter of levity or scandal^ 
of infidelity or profaneness, of malice or obscenity. 

This brings us to a Jifth and last instance of an un- 
ruly tongue, viz, Jilthy communication^ This sin is pe« 
cuharly shameless, corrupting and infectious^ It wages 
war with natural modesty, civil decorum, and Christian 
parity. It is a high offence against the pure nature and 
taw ^ God. It evinces and increases the moral pollu- 
tion and viieness of the offender. It eminently dis- 
qualifies him for tlie pure exercises of religion, and the 
hdy entertainments of heaven. Like a moral poison, 
it conveys an impure and destructive contagion to otih- 
ers. It has greater influence in the propagation of vice, 
than pertiaps any other kind of evil discourse. Hence 
St. Paul charges Christians, that uncleannessbe not once 
rmmed among them ; he exhorts them to put it away 
yrom their mouths as well, as from their practice. 
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Having enumerated the principal evils of a li6endous 
tongue, I will close with some general rules for the diie 
government of our speech. 

1. Let us see that our hearts be truly and thorougblf 
eoncUfied. It is from the evil treasure of the heart, that 
the evil things above specified are produced If the law 
of holy love to God and men weie written in our 
hearts ; if we were constantly governed by it, as a liv« 
ing, all controlling principle ; we should not, we could 
not, willingly ofTeral either the one or the other, widi 
our Ups ; we could not indulge, nor even endune, the 
^guage pf impiety or falsehood, of slander or «• 
proach: it would not be a burdensome task, but our 
delight and glory to restrict our discoiu*se within the 
bounds c( Christian sobriety, benevolence, and piety* 
Our hearts being seasoned with grace, our speech 
would naturally be savory and edifying* Let it then be 
our first, our most anxious concern, that this inward 
fountain of our words and actions be purified by the 
word and spirit of God. 

2. In dependence on divine grace let us enter into 
a solemn resolution and covenant against the «ins above 
reproved, and all others connected with them. Let us 
adopt and bind on our souls David's vow, Ps. xxxix, 
12. Let us make, and daily renew this engagement, in 
the presence and strength of Almighty God, without 
any equivocation or mental reserve. In this way we 
shall erect, and continually fortify a strong bold against 
temptation. 

3. Let us studiously avoid evil company. We in- 
sensibly slide into a resemblance of our associates. This 
is remarkably verified in the facility, with which young 
persons of the most pious education catch the proiane 
or indecent language of licentious companions- Let 
fEtie then affectionately caution the children and youth of 
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this assembly to have no friendship, nw even society, 
with the ungodly and dissolute. " My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Enter ilot into the path 
of the wicked; avoid it; pass not by it ; turn from it, 
and pass away, lest thou learn his ways, and get a snare 
to thy soul." Let us also, who are parents and heads 
of &milies, use the greatest vigilance and authority in 
keeping our children, domestics, and houses pure from 
the dreadful contagion of evil company and conversa- 
^on. Otherwise our personal examples and instruc- 
tions, however excellent, will probably have but litde 
cfect. 

4. Let us form a habit of deliberating, and serious- 
ly reviewing our thoughts, before we give them utter- 
ance. The author of the Psalms repeatedly mentions 
with contrition what he had spoken in his haste. Mo- 
ses, that pattern of meekness, once " spake unadvisedly 
with his lips," and forfeited Canaan by it, because he 
did not solemnly reflect, before he expressed his feel- 
ings. Most of us have probably transgressed in a sim- 
3ar manner. Let this teach us the needful lesson of 
correcting our first impressions by deliberate reflection, 
before we give them the sanction of our lips. Let us 
likewise often meditate on the strict account which is 
kept of our vain and sinful speeches, by our omniscient 
Judge. He has assured us that far every idle word 
which men shall speak, they shall give account in the 
day of judgment. Let us habituate ourselves to reflect 
with a tender conscience on our daily discourse, and to 
humble ourselves in the presence pf God for every of- 
fensive or unguarded word, which escapes us. Final- 
ly, let us by fervent and constant prayer put ourselves 
under the gracious conduct and protection of Heaven : 
Let us daily ofier the petition of David — " Set a watch, 
Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my l^s,'* 
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Let me especially recommend these friendly counsds 
to the rising generation. Begin early, my youii^ fiknds, 
to devote your hearts, and lips, and lives to your Crea- 
tor. Let your mouths be early accustomed to the lan- 
guage of purity and devotion, if you would hope to join 
in the holy conversation and praises of heaven ; Tor 
there shall in no wise enter into that blessed place any 
Ifaing ibe^ worketh, or speaketh abcHuination. 



ftcnnoti IX* 
The Character of a Wise Man. 

Ps.4LKiii. 10. 
The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of ffhdom. 



Wi 



ISDOM b a quali^ so honourable, that almost 
every man aspires to the reputation of possessing it ; 
and no character is generally accounted more disgrace- 
fuly dian that of a fool. Many persons place a greater 
value upon reputed wisdom, than exemplary honesty, 
and esteem it a more grievous reproach to be taxed with 
weakness of understanding, than with ^^ness of morals* 
But in the unerring judgftient of Heaven, no man mer- 
its the appellation of viiscy who is not truly good ; for, 
says the text, ^' the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom-" 

The fear of the Lord, in the scriptural style, is but 
another name fc»- the principle and practice of piety. It 
imp<Mts such affectionate veneration for the Most High, 
as produces a filial and effectual fear of ofiending him by 
disobedience, and prompts the most tender and earnest 
endeavours to please and to honour him. It therefore 
includes the whole of virtue, at least in its inward spint, 
or commanding principle. When this fear of God is 
called the beginning of wisdom, the idea is, diat true 
piety is the first principle, ot the lugfaest ingredient of 
genuine wisdom. 

The text, therefore, directly leads us to illustrate^ 
confirm, and apply the following proposition. 
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He, and he only is a wise man, who regulates his 
heart and life by the doctrines and precepts of religion. 

The n^n of religion acts upon these two great princi- 
ples/ First^, that there is a God, who made and governs 
the world ; and Secondly, that this Supreme Ruler wiQ 
reward or punish men in a future state for their moral 
behaviour in the present. We must add, that the pious 
and virtuous man, 'if favoured with the light of revelation, 
will also pay a sacred practical attention to the peculiar 
doctrines, duties, and motives of Christianity. Deeply 
impressed with the momentous diseoveries presented to 
him by reason and scripture, he feels it to be his great 
interest, and makes it his supreme care so to conduct in 
diis world, as to secure everlasting happiness in the neicU 
Does not every rational mind instantly perceive and ap* 
plaud the wisdom of such a character T Does it not pro- 
nounce the opposite to be a display of egregious folly ? 

But in order to place this subject in the most forcible 
point of view, we will make three different suppositions 
lespeeting die prindples, on which the behaviour of the 
virtuous man proceeds ; and we shall find that on either 
of those suppositions he acts a &r wiser part, than the 
practic!^ unbeliever. The great principles of nateral 
and revealed religion may, for the sake of iUustraticx), 
be considered either as false or doubtful, w as certainly 
true. 

In the first fdace, if we suppose for a few moments 
these principles to be false, as infidels and atheists pretend; 
yet in tbb case the man of piety and virtue ultimate]^ 
loses nothing by his goodness, but evidently has the ad- 
vantage. For his belief in God and providence, Us 
contemplation and hope of immortality, though not final- 
ly res^ized, are a source of unspeakable comfcat and 
benefit to him in the present state. They spread li^t, 
harmony, and beauty over the &ce of die natural and 
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moral worid, which to the eye of atheistical philosophy 
present nothing but dark and chaotic confusion. Th<t 
sentiment of a Deity and a future state gives a noble 
expanaon and elevation to the soul; it enlarges the 
understanding, delights the imagination, and rejoices the 
heart It heightens all our innocent enjoyments, and 
inspires fortitude, serenity, and triumph under the pr<^ 
sure of outvvard calamity. It gives vigour, stability, and 
pleasure to the practice of those virtues, which contri- 
bute to health and peace, to reputation and competence. 

1. The man of religious principles and strict morals 
has vastly the advantage of the opposite character in 
respect to healthy that prime source of temporal happi- 
ness. Religious virtue, comprising habitual temperance, 
charity, and devotion, and implying a well regulated, 
calm, and cheerful spirit, b exceedingly friendly to the 
regular, vigorous and happy tone of our bodies : as 
Solomon emphatically expresses it, it is health to the 

. Jkih^ and marrov) to the bmes. But vicious passions and 
indulgences, a disordered heart, and an idle, intemperate, 
licentious life, waste the animal constitution, and yield 
the body a prey to disease and pain, and frequently to 
untimely dissolution. 

2. Religious wisdom js the parent of mental tranquil^, 
lity: while uneasiness and anxiety are the inseparable 
fruit and cucsc of sinfiil propensities. View the ihani 
who is devx>ted to sensuality, ambition, or avarice. He 
must ijse early, sit up late, pursue his dark design, with 
cautious and persevering labour, with a fearful and mis. 
giving mind ; he must invent and practise a thousand 
expedients to accomplish and to disguise his unworthy 
object ; while the honest, bumble, contented child of 
virtue is good and pious at a much easier rate. He feels 
9afe and confident in his own integriQr. Conscious of 
hb own uprightness and worth, he feeb no necessity 
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eidier of carefully concealing or officiously displaying 
his character. He needs no expense of anxious labour 
to save or set off appearances. He resembles the sun 
in the heavens^ who shines without taking artificial pains 
to 3hiney and who employs no effort dr disguite to con- 
Ypice the woild that he is not a dark, but a lumin- 
ous body* 

The diflference between the vicious and the virtuous 
man, m respect to internal peace, is inexpressible. The 
former, let his outward circumstances be ever so easy 
and flourishing, is like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest* His mind is daily agitated by guilty, ungovemed, 
or discordant passions ; it is either swelled by pride, 
corroded by envy, torn by anger, inflamed by lust, or 
consumed by revenge. These and similar emotions, 
with their criminal and calamitous effects, not only im- 
mediately operate to banish self-enjoyment, and pro- 
duce inward tumult and agony, but they arm against 
the ofiender the bitter reproaches of his own reason and 
conscience. On the other hand, true virtue, by subdu- 
ing and harmonizing the inferior powers, gives theinind 
a serene enjojrment of itself, and of every object around 
it ; it inspires that noble firmness, that heart-felt jof , 
which arises fit)m self approbation. 

3. The fear of the Lorcl confers a great advantage in 
point of reputation. However degenerate <he worid is, 
it cannot withhold its esteem and even veneration from 
the just and faithfiil man, whose whole conduot pro- 
claims, that he acts frpm principle, that he relxgioualy 
abhors whatever is base and dishonest. It cannot re* 
fiise its respect to the man of exemplary sobrie^, who 
triumphs over every vicious propensity, over eveiy 
temptation to forbidden indulgence. Even tlvfee who 
arc destitute of virtue, are awed by its majesty, and 
charmed by its beauty, when they see itstron^y reftecsft- 
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ed frcMn the conduct of its votaries.. On the other hand^ 
contempt and in&my are the general lot of the wicked. 
What objects of scom and detestation are the sons of 
fiilsehood and knavery, of intemperance and debauche* 
ry ! Familiar intercourse with such persons is shunned^ 
as reproachful and contaminating, by every man of de« 
cency and reputation ; even their occasional society is 
painful to deUcate and virtuous minds.. In short, few 
men are so insensible to the lustre of virtue, as not to 
covet the honour which attends it, and thousands pay 
homage to it, by assuming the garb, and aspiring to 
the credit of it, while their evil propensities hinder them 
fix>m cordially espousing its interest. This reputation, 
which accompanies goodness, is at once an unspeakable 
pleasure and advantage to its possessor; while the 
shame, attendant on vice, is a most poignant evil. 

I am aware of a plausible objection to this assertion, 
founded on those words of St. Paul, ^^ If in this life on? 
ly, we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable." This passage has been understood by maV 
ny, as a declaration, that the most virtuous Christians, 
would be the most wretched of mankind, if they had no 
hopQ of a better life, or if this hope should prove delur 
sive. But the connexion plainly limits this text to the 
first profisssors and minbters of Christianity, and panic* 
ularly to the apostles, whose sufierings for the gospel 
were extraordinary and unceasing. It has therefore no 
reference to the subject in discussion. Besides, if 
these Christian teachers did not really believe and hope 
in a future life, they must have been the most impious 
and cruel impostors $ all their preaching and conduct 
must have been founded on a wicked and illusory 
scheiiHs of pretended doctrines and facts, and calculated 
to seduce thousands of their fellow men into poverty, 
disgrace, and juin in this world, in the chimerical hope 
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of endless but imaginary felicity in the next ; conaCr 
quently, instead of btiug the most virtuous, they were 
really the most abandoned of human beings, and their 
inward guilt and horror of conscience, added to their 
vorldly sacrifices and sufferings, might well render 
jthem of all men the most miserable. But how does 
;this apply to those, who are truly honest in their relig- 
ious profession and practice ? We may add, St. Paul 
is evidently describing those, whose belief and expres« 
sions are wholly confined to this life ; but our preced- 
ing argunent has proceeded in part on the idea, that 
the virtuous man has some hope in a future existence^ 
though this hope i« supposed to be unfounded. If the 
,belief of God and immortality were entirely discarded, 
we grant that genuine religious virtue, and the consola- 
tion produced by it, could not exist ; what we now call 
inorality would become mere worldly policy, or the 
^ctate of self interest; ypt even then it would be fer bet- 
ter both for individual and social enjoyment to be visibly 
temperate, just and beneficent, than the rever^. 

Lastly, The man of religious virtue has the advantage 
erf the opposite character in regard to temporal prqfii. 
For the esteem and confidence, which he possesses, are 
^exceedingly favourajble to his worldly business and suc- 
,cess. Many branches of virtue naturally tend to compe- 
^tence, and in some cases to affluence ; such as temper* 
ance and industry, frugality and moderation, justice and 
integrity. 

It appears tl^en that ^)ie pious and virtuous man acta 
a wiser part than the practical infidel, even on the most 
unfavourable bypotliesis, or on supposition that religioa 
is but a d^usion; for in ordinary cases he secuies a 
much greater portipn of present felicity. 

This part of our subject would be much strengthened, 
*ad we time to apply Jt to spcial man, or to pmpare tho 
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opposite eftcts accruing to civil society from the practical 
influence of religious and moral, or of irreligious and de* 
moralizing principles. A view of these contrasted ef- 
fects would add an unspeakable preponderance to the 
side of reli^on, by showbg its immense advantages to 
communities as such, and of course to the several in« 
divlduals, who compose them. But waving so exten- 
sive a contemplation, to which your own experience, ob- 
servation, and reflection will readily do justice, I hast- 
en to the 

Second supposition stated above, which considers the 
principles of religion as di?^/^^/^/, that is, as possible,, or 
at most probable, but not certain. On tliis supposition 
the man, who practically regards them, still more evi- 
dendy acts the wiser part, for he chooses the safest side; 
he runs no risk, though his belief and consequent prac- 
tice should eventually prove erroneous ; whereas the un- 
believer runs die hazard of final perdition. The pious 
man gains eternal happiness, if natural and revealed re- 
ligion be true ; but die infidel gains nothing, though hb 
opinion should finally ^irove correct. No wise man 
would needlessly expose himself to the bare possibility 
of losing a state of endless blessedness, and of incur- 
ring everlasting punishment. If therefore a future retri- 
bution be only possible, and certainly no infidel can 
demonstrate the contrar}*-, they who deride or practically 
dbregard it, they who live as if such a state were cer- 
tainly a chimera, are in the view of common sense, the 
most desperate fools and madmen. This charge of 
folly is greatly heightened, if we suppose that religion is 
attended with some degree of probability. Now the 
single fact, that all nations and ages have concurred in 
embracing its leading principles, affords probable evi- 
dence of its truth ; since no falsehood of so interesting a 
nature ever was or can be imposed upon all nations and 
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jdescriptions of men, so distant from each other in situa- 
tion, manners, interestis, understandings, and disposi- 
^ums ; especially since the most improved energies of the 
human mind, exerted on this subject, have never been 
able to detect the falsehood. A thousand other proba- 
bilities might be adduced on the side of religion. 

But supposing for the present that it is probably true, 
the wisdom of believing and obeying it will readily and 
strongly appear. No man, in his temporal concerns, 
waits for intuitive or mathematical certainty /to govein 
1m9 faith and practice; but he founds both on pre- 
ponderating evidence. Almost the whole business and 
commerce of mankind are necessarily and successfully 
conducted upon this principle, or upon such evidence 
as the nature of the case admits and demands. Now 
where our eternal interest is m question, a smaller prob- 
ability should determine us against risking or lodng it, 
than would be necessary in a merely temporal concern; 
for the more important any interest is, the more cautious 
$hould we be against putting it to hazard; the 
least probability of danger in this case should be 
watchfully precluded. Suppose on the one side 
there is a possibility that future retribtition may 
never take place; yet if this should be the &ct, 
the religious man sustains only this inconvenience, 
that he did not give an unbounded licence to his sensual 
pleasures, but subjected them to the probable, though 
imaginar}^ belief of immortality ; but even this self-de- 
nying regulation of appetite and passion gave him more 
ease, more present satisfaction and benefit, than unlimit- 
ed indulgence could possibly alTord. But on the odiier 
side, it is highly probable, that there will be a future 
state ; and in this event how miserable will be the prac- 
tical unbeliever ! In the mean time, the apprehension of 
soch an issue must greatly mar his present enjoyments. 
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Let us now, in the 

Third place^ proceed upon the supposition, that thft 
great principles of religion are certaitdy true. We shall 
not at present support this hypothesis by formal proof* 
It is sufficient to observe, that the existence of an un« 
originated and eternal, a designing and all powerfbl 
cause, is demonstrably certain from visible nature. 
The moral attributes, government, and final retri- 
bution of this great Being, may be satis£ictorily 
inferred from ■ his natural perfections, and from the 
present phenomena of the moral world. The truth 
of revealed religion is also clearly proved by past 
and, present appearances, by abundant historic evidence 
of the leading &ct9 recorded in the gospel, and by the 
early and continued propagation, monuments, and 
beneficent} efiects of the Christian revelation. 

Now the religious man wisely believes and conducts 
according to this evidence. He perceives upon sober 
iiKjuiry, that God and virtue, that the Bible and etemi- 
. ty are names, which stand for the most solemn realities ; 
he therefore habitually treats them as such ; he contin- 
ually lives to his Maker and Redeemer, to virtue and 
immortality. That such conduct is emphatically wise, 
will nu)re fully appear, if we consider tliat it possesscjS 
all the characteristics of true wisdom. It implies a cor« 
rect dLsceniinent and choice of our supreme good. As 
religion, especially Christianity, informs us of our high'' 
est interest and end, and of the only means to attain it.^ 
so the real Chrbtian discerns and embraces that infinite 
good, which revelation sets before him. But irreligious 
men universally fail in this capital point ; they propose 
some finite, sensitive, or imaginary felicity, and mistake 
this airy phantom for true blessedness ; and though ev* 
ery esperimoit shows them that the object of their pur- 
suit is but a deceitful shadow, yet they court it afrcsb 
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.with Fcdoubled ardour. Justly therefore does the Psalm- 
"ist exclaim, *' Have all the workers of iniquity nolnowl- 
Iqdge ?*' Thi» question implies that habitual sinners, how- 
ever learned or apparently wise, know nothing in a right 
.manner, or tp vsiluable purpose. They have no real- 
'izihg and practical knowledge either of God, or thie 
Saviour, of sin or duty, of this world 6r the ncxt^ or 
Jeven of their own frame, condition, and (prospect. '* * 
/ Further, die religious maii discerns 'and adopts tAe 
proper means for securing his chief good.' He aims to 
please and enjoy God, by imitating and obej^ng hhn. 
He prepares to see Chnst as he is, by endeavouring t6 
lie like him. He seeks for a pure and holy heaven, by 
^cultivating a pure heart and a holy practice in the prea- 
'eiit state. He seeks after the gOspel salvation, in tiife 
gospel w;iy', iii the way of evangelical faith, repentance 
and oibedience. But every widked man, who pretends 
to believe in religibir, neglects the' ohiy right path to his 
professed object. He ostensibly pursues and expebts 
'eternal liappiriess,.but what nicahs dbto he iise to attain 
,lt? He seeks il either by a round of dold external Wor- 
ship or morality, or by mward faith, reliance, c^ raptur- 
6us feelings ; while he omits, yea, secretly hates Aat 
'self-denying, practical, and universal holiness, without 
*\Vhich both reason* and Scripture declare he cannot sec 
the Lord. What mdnStrbus infktuation, to seek and 
hope for everlasting felicity without possessing or even 
labouring after those moral qualities, which must fit him 
T6 etijoy it, and which go to constitute the happiness 
^tsdf! ' • • 

Lastly, the crowning property of wisdom is a vigorous 
^cippUccttion of the means, which lead to our end. This 
Tdrms tlie greatest line of difference between the sincere 
^nd nominal Christian ; the one diligentiy applies his 
l^flo^l^ge td practice I the other, wiA the same price 
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ia bb hands to get wisdom, is too thoughtless and indo- 
lent to improve it In temporal af&iiTs men easily and* 
practically distinguish between a small and great, a mo- 
mentary and durable advantage, and readily resign the 
former to the ktfter ; but foolish sinners in their highest 
concerns reverse this rule of action ; they sacrifice an 
iavaluable and endless good to some trivial and tran- 
sient interest or pleasure. How careful is worldly wis- 
dom toobscrve and seize the fittest opportunities for pro- 
rooting its object ! But how negligent are signers of their 
peculiar advantages and seasons for gaining the true 
riches ! How carelessly do they waste the flower of their 
lives ! How many sabbaths and sermons, how many 
natural gifts and providential warnings, how many tender, 
serious, and promising moments are trifled away! 
While common prudence urges men to get their earthly 
pnq)erty secured by a firm and certain title ; how un- 
coocemed are the wicked about the nature of their title 
to an inoomiptible inheritance! While the principle of 
self preservation is ever alive to temporal danger, and 
full of earnest activity in guarding against it ; how slow 
ve sinners to feel ^nd avoid their constant danger of etef- 
•H^ perdition! 

These observations sufficiently illustrate die folly of a 
^nful, and the wisdom of a religious life. 

Our subject, in review, shows us in a strong light the 
moral depravity of the human mind. The same natu- 
ral Unities and principles, which enable and dispose 
men to act wisely in their temporal affairs, would lead to 
an equally wise conduct in their eternal concerns, if they 
were not strongly perverted. The same reason and 
prudence, which make them provident and active for 
their bodily and secular welfare, would render them 
still more ^screet and vigilant in securing their immor- 
tal happiness, if some a\Aful infatuation had not seized 
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tbeir nfinds. What other reason can be assigned for ^ 
direct opposition between the arguments, feelmgs, and 
conduct of those, who despise or neglect reli^on, and 
the principles and behaviour of the same persons with 
iftspect to all other subjects ? We find that infidels and 
UbertinM will even glory in advancing such objections 
against religion, and such pleas for neglecting it, as even 
they would be ashiuned to employ on any other topic. 

We find too that thousands, who professedly believe 
in xdigion, indulge and even justify a practice so coH* 
trary to their profession, as to discover the greatest mor- 
al stupidity and madness. How shocking is it for rea- 
sonable beings, in their highest concerns, to profess and 
to act in such a manner, that their avowed principles and 
actions perpetually contradict and reproach each other! 
How absurd, for men to excuse their present inconsis- 
tent conduct by the purpose of future amendment? 
Does not this very purpose imply a present convictioa 
of folly, and yet a resolution to continue in it ? Does it 
not likewise imply a bold presumption on some future 
opportunity, disposition, and ability to repent ? Yet no 
man in his senses will pretend to be certain of either of 
these futurities. These and similar facts, which we dai- 
ly see and feel, cannot be accounted for without admit- 
ting the scnpture doctrine of human depravity. Sound 
philosophy teaches, that no other cause is adequate to 
such uniform and dreadful effects. 

Again, mth what an ill grace do irreligious men 
ridicule serious and exemplary Christians, as foolish 
and distracted visionaries ! If our text, and the general 
tenour of the Bible be true ; yea, if natural religion have 
any reality or even probability ; every habitual sinner, 
however sagacious or refined,, is a fool ; and every pious 
man, however weak in other respects, in the noblest 
sense b wise. The former, therefore, is a just object of 
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' ooDtempt, and the latter of venastion. Persons of the 
first class, instead <^ gloryiog in their own wisdtMn or 
liberality, and vilifying those, who shun dieir foolish and 
destrucdve paths, ought radter to despise and abhor 
themselves. Instead of reproaching reli^on, as nudcing 
men whimsical <»• mad, thej ought to revere it, as that 
wliich eminently exalts and perfects the t^uman character. 
Instead of fearing to embrace It, lest it should contract 
thdr minds, or sink thdr ^rits, diey should eagerly re- 
pur to it, as the best source of rational improvement 
andcomfort; for haj^y b the man that findeth this wis- 
dom, and the man who getteth this understanding. 

Finally, Let good men, however poor and illiterate, 
afflicted or despised, be comforted and animated by the 
thought, that they have made a wise and happy choice, 
and that their wisdom will ere loi^ be confessed and re- 
warded in the view of the assembled universe. In the 
fflcaa time let such highly ^ivourcd souls pity, and la^ 
hour to reform an infetuated world. Let them endeavour 
to bring tibeir siitful neighbours, and especially their be- 
loved children and firiends, to that knowledge and fear ^ 
<fae Lord, whidi is the peiifection of wisdom. Let diem 
earoesdy pray and hope for that blessed day, when the 
doctrine and spirit of the gospel shall impart true wis- 
d(frt, virtue, and joy to the whole &nuly of mankind. 



On the Pleafures of Religion. 

Prov, XXIV. 13, 14. 

3(y sm, eat thou honey ^ becatue it is good; and the iea^ 
eycofnby which is svwet to thy taste : so shall theknmU 
edge <^ wisdom be to thy soul. When thou hostfowid 
it J then there shall be a reward^ and thy expecwm 
shall not be cutcff. 

X HE main design of the Sacred Scriptures is to lead 
men to the knowledge, kn^e, and practioe of true pie^ 
aod virtue, and thereby to advance them to the proper 
perfection aMl felicitjr ef their nature. This b eminent 
1^ the so(^ of the book of Proverbs, and of the words 
just raited ki particular ; in which the wiae and iospir* 
ed SolpaK>n SKist paihietic^ urges numkind, e^^edal- 
ly the young, to the acquisition of wisdom, or true re< 
ligion, and iuxforces the exhortation by representing the 
sweetness wd pleasantness of it. This he beautiMy 
illustrates and reconunends by the simile of honey «nd 
the honeycomb, than which nothing was sweeter or 
more delightful to the taste ; and one of the principal 
excellencies of Canaan, tl^t glorj' of all lands, was, that 
it flowed with milk and honey. By representing the 
pleasantness of religion, therefore, by this comparison^ 
he intimates that the enjoyment of it will aflford the high- 
est satisfaction and the niost exquisite delight. 

The text presents this important observation, that 
true religion is worthy of our earnest desire and pur- 
suit, not only on account of its future and endless re- 
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ward, but also for the sake of the pleasure and ^tisfac- 
tion, which immediately attend it. 

By true religion, in tins discourse, we intend, not the 
religion of the superstitious Pharisee, the sour Iwgot, or 
the wild enthusiast ; but the rational^ fervent, and practi- 
cal piety of the sincere Christian ; or such a just and 
impressive sense of the Deity, as suitably influences 
both the heart and die conduct ; as engages the subject 
to a cheerful and steady performance of the various du- 
ties, he owes to his Creator, to his Redeemer, to his fel- 
low-creatures, and to himself. 

Now it is easy to show that religion, in Ais rational 
and scriptural view of it, is indeed sweeter than honey, 
or the honeyc6tob ; or that it is an immediate source of 
the inost pure and exalted pleasures. 

To pre-engage yoiir attention to this proposition, let 
me observe, that there is no one artifice, by which the 
fkther of lies, the grand deceiver and destroyer of men, 
has more successfully promoted his cause, than by 
painting religion in a gloomy and forbidding attitude, and 
hereby prrejudicing mankind, tspeclally the young,agadnst 
iMs apprehended dreadful foe to human comfort and de- 
light. And many of Satan's children have industriously 
laboured to strengthen this prejudice, by clothing re^lig- 
ion in die most' disgusting and frightful dress ; by de- 
scribing it as a compound of vulgar superstition and 
priesdy deception ; of needless scrupulai'ity and monk- 
ish-austerity ; while some of its honest but misjudging 
friends have unhappily contributed to the same preju- 
dice, by canning mta their religious system a rigid and 
tnorolse, or a tnelanchdy and desponding spirit. 

ITie public teachers of religion, therefore, cannot do 
it more important service, than by vindicating it from 
Ihose false and injurious aspersions ; and holding it up 
in its native and attractive charms, as the soul of human 
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happiness* Let me then request the candid attention 
of all, and particulakly of the youthful part 
OP THIS AUDIENCE, while wc attempt to illustrate the 
sweetness of religion. 

In the first place ^ religion gives us the best enjoy- 
ment of our temporal blessings ; for it teaches^ or in- 
cludes a right estimation, and the wisest improvement 
of them ; which is the directest way to extract and en- 
joy their sweetness. It subdues that immoderate esti- 
mation of temporal good, which forever hinders the 
true enjoyment of it ; which creates a feverish ardour, 
•a tormenting impatience in pursuing it, a slavish anx- 
iety in possessing it, disappointment and loathing in 
the fruition, and vexatious uneasiness in the loss of it* 
Religious wisdom dictates a rational, calm, and temper- 
ate use of the bounties of Heaven. It enables us to en- 
joy them without satiety, and to possess them without 
anxiety ; to seek them without impatience, and to lose 
them without despair^ It greatly enlarges the sphere, 
and improves the relish, of our common enjoyments ; 
for it keeps both body and mind in a right posture for 
them ; it elevates and crowns the pleasure, which they 
naturally afibrd, by bringing to the entertainment a 
sound, incorrupt mind, a thankful,, contented, and cheer- 
ful heart ; a heart, which adores and enjoys God in all 
thtse streams of his beneficence. Thus it adds intellec- 
tual and spiritual to earthly joys, and gives a pure, senti- 
mental fruition of the most common objects and enjoy- 
ments. 

What a rich flavour must this impart to all tlie blcss- 
mgs, with which we are loaded ; to the various sweets 
of health and ease, of food and raiment, of rest and se- 
curity ; to the satis&ction resulting from agreeable con- 
nexions, ddicate friendship, peaceful habitations, pros- 
perous business ; to the pleasure, which we take in be- 
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holding the shining sun, the descending rain, the flow^ 
ers of spring, the ripened stores of summer and au- 
tumn! How is the delight of all these unspeakably 
heightened, when we see them all streaming down tq 
us from the overflowing goodness of a generous* afiec- 
tiooate Friend, who regards us with wonderful kind- 
ness, and to whom our hearts are supremely attached I 
What sweetness must tlys infuse into our daily pleas- 
ures and our nightly slumbers. ^* Thou hast put 
gladness in my heart," says an ancient saint, ^^ more^ 
than in the time, when their com and their wine increas- 
ed. I will bodi lay me down in peace and sleep ; -for 
thou. Lord, only ijdakest me to dwell in safety." 

In the second place ^ religion denies us no pleasure, 
but such as directly tends to soitow* llie gratifica* 
tions, which it prohibits, are either very sordid and pol- 
luting, or very dai^^erous apd destructive. What we 
commonly call unlawful pleasures, are many oi them 
enjoyments in themselves innocent and usefiil, but pro* 
cuied hf unwarrantable means, or enjoyed in a wrong 
manner ; that is, either Obtained by injustice, or abused 
by intemperanoe* But certainly neither injustice, nor 
intemperance has any real pleasure annexed to it. Oa 
the contrary, unless a man have a very unnatural tem- 
per of mind and body, injustice must be painful to the 
fixmer as well, as intempenmce to tl^e latter.. Those 
pleasures, then, whidi men seek, and fancy th^ ^joy^ 
under the banner of vice, may be equally foi^i^t yea 
enjoyed with great advantage, under the standard and 
legulations of Christian virtue. And if religion forbids 
to her votaries drunkemiess and uncleanness, fiilsdiood 
and unrighteousness, envy and slander, mfelice and re- 
venge ; it is because these vices would deprive them of 
tniie pleasure, and subject them to constant paaa» ev«o 
• w 
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in this world as well, as incapacitate them for happi- 
ness, and ripen them for misery in the next 

In t/ie third place^ as religion forbids no real pleasure, 
so it brings no peculiar trouble. In other words, no 
trouble is the proper and genuine eflFect of religion. 

The love of God and our neighbour, which is a com- 
pend of human duty, far from being the natural parent 
of sorroAV, is the pleasantest disposition, of which the 
fnind dPVnan is capable. None will pretend that devo- 
tion toward God, or charity to men, tends to the injury of 
bod)' , mind, or estate ; while sacrificing to woridly and 
fleshly idols has an unfavourable operation upon each. 
No man can pretend, that a genuine trust in Chrbt pro* 
duces such shameful and vexatious disappointments, as 
commonly ftow from earthly and carnal dependencies ; 
of diat Christian sobriety ever leads to diseases, dili- 
gence to poverty, humility to contention, or honesty to 
shame. 

It is granted, that repentance of sin, which is an im- 
portant branch of Christian duty, carries with it a de- 
gree of trouble and uneasiness. But this trouble is not 
the native fruit of duty, but of sin ; for had mankind 
continued in the perfect fexercise of holiness, there 
would have been no occasion for repentance. Nor is this 
trouble peculiar to evangelical repentance ; for impenitent 
sinncr^have consciences, which fi^quentfy give them more 
eixquisitc anguish, than the deepest humiliation can pro- 
duce ih^a believing penitent. Faithless remorse was far 
more pSfefuHo Judas, than godly sorrow to Peter. Be- 
sides, there is a rational, a dignified pleasure in mourning 
for our unworthy treatment of so excellent a character, so 
generous a Fnend, so kind a Father, as the blessed God. 
There is so much ingenuity and love, so much cheer- 
iiig feitji ai^ hopeun die divine mercy, in the exercises 
of gospel repentance, as render it on the whole equally 
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pleasant and salutary : and while the humUe penitent is 
distressed with a sense of his own baseness, he b pro- 
pordonably delighted with a view of the beau^ and dig- 
nity of Jehovah, and comforted \tith an assurance of his 
forgiving love. Let us suppose two sinners on the 
bed of death, or two condemned criminals going to the 
place of execution. The one exercises a filial, evan- 
gelical repentance, a repentance springing from love^ 
and enlivened by gospel faith and hope. The other 
feels all the pangs of conscious guilt, and all the terrors 
of his approaching fate, without any cordial affec- 
tion to that Being, whom he has ofibnded, to that law> 
which he has violated, and to that Saviour, who offers 
him forgiveness ; and without any cheering confidence 
in the divine mercy, or a future happy immortality. I 
ask, which of these two kinds of sorroAV is the most 
comfortable and soothing? Is not the gloomy, despair, 
mg sorrow of the last character a dreadful foretaste and 
beginning of damnation ? While the humble and pious 
repentance of the former is a sweet pledge of future for- 
giveness and blessedness* 

As to the duties of self-deniai^aid mortification^ which 
Christianity requires, the psdn attending these is always 
the genuine offspring of sin. Nor is this peculiar to the 
religious character. For the wicked man is often 
obliged to deny, yea, to suppress one corruption in or- 
der to gratify another; his lusts and passions are so op- 
posite and contradictory, as render hb soul a Babel of 
confusion. But Christian mortification strikes at the 
root of this evil, and gradually restores the mind to a 
regular, tranquil, and happy state. 

With respect to suffering for righteousness^ sake^ to 
which religion may sometimes call us; not to urge 
that such sufferings properly originate, not from the 
Christian spirit, but from an opposite source, and will 
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be overruled fi>r the good of persecuted saints, and tiie 
advancement of the Christian cause ; I will only ob- 
serve, that the faithful soldier of Christ takes a gene, 
rous delight in suffering for so glorious a Master ; and 
triumphs in the diought, that every reproach, every 
pang, which he endures for Him here, will be a peaH, 
an orient diamond m his everlasting crown ; and, in the 
mean time, that his benevolent Leader will aflford him 
succours and consolations, equal and fer superior to hid 
sufferings; for these are but human, while the com- 
forts are divine ; these are but temporary, while the joy 
and glory are eternal. Which leads me to add. 

In thb fourth place^ While religion brings no trouble, 
at least ^thout an overbalance of delight, it introduces 
a new set of pleasures, peculiar to itself; pleasui^s far 
nobler, purer, and sweeter, than can arise from any oth- 
er source. As the soul is the proper seat of liappiness, 
so die felicity of a rational spirit must be derived fix>m 
spiritual and divine objects. Such objects religion pre- 
sents for our contemplation and enjoyment ; and at the 
same time disposes the mind for a right- entertainment 
of them. 

In the first place, it rectifies and harmonizes the sev- 
eral powers of the soul. The intellectual, moral, and 
inferior faculties of vricked men are in a vitiated, discor- 
dant statej which creates a wild uproar in their breasts* 
But, when true piety descends into the soul, it rectifi^ 
these disorders ; it clarifies and brightens the intellect; 
teduces and regulates the rebellious will and affections ; 
it serenes, it sweetens all the inward powers, and dif- 
fuses over them the very dawn of heaven. Pure love 
now springs up and reigns in the heart ; divine contem- 
plation takes ample and bright surveys ; gentle meek* 
ness enjoys a humble delight ; fiiith leans securely upon 
the Rock of Ages, and hope with longing eyes beholds 
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find anticipates the pleasant regions, the foil joys of irn* 
mortality. What sources of godlike jdeasureaite these* 
The soul now feels itsdf in a rights a healdiy, and vig« 
orous state ; it can sensibly perceive the very image 
and life of God, in some measure, transfused through 
its whole constitution. This may seem a strong and 
bold expression ; but inspiration fully warrants it, when 
it describes good men as ^^ partakers of the divine na- 
ture,»» and " filled with all the fulness of God." What 
divine pleasure is wrapped up in the ideal 

And, as the conscious possession of such a diviiie 
temper must be unspeakably pleasing, so must the ex- 
ercise of it in a series of good actions. It is as much 
the nature of holiness to be active, as of the sun to 
shine, of the flame to ascend, or a garden of pleasant 
apices to send forth a grateful perfume. Now acts of 
goodness must be delightful, so &r at least, as a h<^ 
principle is the agent; for such actions being exercises 
of a holy inclination or appetite, this appetite is grati* 
fiedy and has a rich entertainment in the performance. 
Thus it is a noble pleasure to a benevolent heart to do 
good, and make others as happy as itself ; it is a pleasure 
to the compassionate soul to relieve the wretched, and 
supply the children of want; it is a pleasure to the pi- 
ous and devout soul to do the will, and promote the 
glory of God, and carry on a sacred intercourse with 
Him by meditation, prayer, and praise, and an attend- 
ance on all the institutions of his worship. In short, 
pleasure waits on every step of a religious life ; every 
virtue, and every act of each virtue, produces an in- 
stantaneous satisfaction ; nay, the civil and common ac- 
tions of the good man, being influenced and consecrat* 
ed by religious principles, are attended with some holy 
delight. 
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This pleasure of doing well is an angelic satisfac- 
tion. The ministering spirits of God's court above 
fly with rapture to execute his holy and benevolent or- 
ders. It was the meat and drink of our Savioiu* him- 
self to do his Father's will, and finish his work. "I 
delight to do thy will, O my God," was his language 
at his first undertaking the mediatorial office. It is an 
infinite delight to the great Jehovah to do good ; that is, 
to act like himself. So good men find a degree of the 
same delight in the exercises of goodness. Thus wis- 
dom^s *^ ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." 

Farther, to these pleasures of action, religion adds 
those of knoiviedge and contemplation. Many philo- 
sophic geniuses have delightfully spent years in con* 
templating merely natural truths ; in diving deep into 
the secrets of nature, in soaring aloft among the stars, 
and ranging the wide field of human science ; and w^hen 
some new discoveries have opened to their minds, they 
seenv to have been even ravislied and transported. But 
human science is infinitely beneath divine wisdom. The 
Christian in contemplation rises to the Being of beings, 
to the gr^t Ori^nal and Sum of truth, and surveys the 
perfections of nature's supreme Author and Director ; 
purveys the grandeur, power, holiness, goodness, and 
mercy of the Redeemer, who is tlie image of the invisi- 
ble God, an4 who has, in his person, doctrine, and 
work, as it were, brought down the Deity, and placed 
him befor^ ys, in a near, familiar, and most engaging 
light. How exalted the i^ntertainmtait, which flows 
firom the view of such grand, interesting, salutary truths, 
as the Son of God has revealed \ tniths, which pro- 
claim ** glory to God in the highest, and peace and good 
will to men ;" whic|;i hold up tg the anxious, inquiring 
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mind, both the chief good of man, and the sure i;ray to 
arrive at the enjoyment of it ! 

The true knowledge of these great objects is light 
and life to the soul ; our Saviour himself calls it 'Mife 
eternal." When the soul finds this, it obtains some- 
thing, in which it can securely and delightfully rest; 
something, which gives peace to the conscience, and 
satisiaction to the heart, and which continued will moke 
one happy forever. Oh, what a transporting surprise 
seizes the mind, when it first savingly beholds the light 
of evangelical truth ! It finds itself in a new and beauti- 
ful world ! What other subjects of contemplation can 
yield a pleasure like this ! Here the object known is not 
trivial, uncertain, foreign, or uninteresting to us ; but 
dignified, certain, infinitely interesting, and com* 
pletely satisfying. And, if the knowled^ of wisdom 
W33 sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, under the 
dark dispensation of the Old Testament, how much 
brighter and sweeter must it be to go6d men under the 
fiill blaze of gospel light. 

And the pleasure of this contemplation will be height- 
ened in proportion to their evidence of special interest in 
the objects and blessings contemplated. It must be 
dreadful to the thinking mind, while surveying the 
works and blessings of nature and grace, to reflect, 
" The great Author of all these is not my God !" But 
what a blessed reflection to the pious soul, to say, with 
comfortable assurance, ^' The mighty Lord of the 
world, who kindled up the sun and stars^ poured forth 
die sea, and balanced the earth, who holds this stupen- 
dous universe in the hollow of his hand, and who is 
rearing up a new world of grace upon the basb of his 
own Son's death and resurrection ; this mighty and glo- 
rious Lord is my Father, and all the treasures of his 
kingdom, both of nature, grace, and glory are mine." 
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It deserves a distinct mention, that it is a source of 
great pleasure to the pious Christian to behold the beai)^ 
ty, and enjoy the smiles of Christ, the Mediator. 

Christ Jesus is a most wonderful, unparalleled per^ 
son ; possessed at once of all the perfections of Deity, 
and all the engaging virtues of humanity ; infinitely 
more majestic than the angels, and yet the meek- 
est and most humble man, that ever appeared ; he is 
higher than our conceptions can reach, and yet has 
stooped beneath the grave, has stooped to receive into 
Lis embraces the meanest and worst of mankind. His 
person and qualities, his instructions and works, are all 
wonders, and an inexhaustible source of admiring, rap- 
turous entertainment to die contemplative Chrisfthn. 
This m3rsterious, glorious person is the bdiever*s 
friend ; and what pleasure must arisQ fix>m the united 
cGscoveries of his glories and his love ! 

To these pleasures q£ action and contemplation, the 
godly man can join l}K>se of reflection, and hereby en- 
joys the past as well, as the present. Though the time 
past is irrecoverably lost, considered as a part of dura- 
ration ; yet m a moral view it is not lost to the man, who 
has filled it up with offices of piety and benevdence. 

The past days and years of die slothfiil and irrclig. 
ious, as one observes, are worse tfian lost ; for tiiey have 
no fimit from them, and yet must account for them to 
tiieh- final Judge. Vice, which allured tiiem with her 
deceitfiil charms, as she approadied in a temptation, 
h^ quite another appearance, when viewed bdiind, and 
fi^ts them with her ghasdy train. The guilty pleas- 
ores, to winch they sacrificed their most valuaUeJnter- 
csts and hopes, turn to gall and wormwood in the 
remembrance. 

If there were any such art, as Aat of forgetfiilness, 
thesMwer manf tunes would gladly learn it; but be- 
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cause he cannot so easily blot things out of his memory ; 
he therefore endeavours to stifle his conscience, which 
he dreads as a mortal foe to his peace. But the pious 
man has no reason to regard conscience, as his enemy ; 
for it encourages him to continue in well doing, by giv* 
ing him a hctartfelt reward for his past works of &ith 
and lov^. Conscience anticipates the sentence of the 
last day, " Well done, good and faithful servant." In 
short, as reflection is one of the distinguishing faculties 
of man, so it may be rendered a source both of veiy 
great profit and pleasure. It is so to the diligent and 
fruitful Christian.. ' '^His yesterdays look backward 
with a S9i)le%V He has a pleasure in reflection, with 
which npne of th^ pleasures of sin can compare; aplea- 
sun, which he can repeat, when he will ; and the more 
valuable^ in that while it sprii^ from time past, it runs 
on into.the future ; for, 

I must add, religion give$ its votaries the pleasures o£ 
hope : a hope, whose object and foundation are most ex. 
cdOent and stable, for it has for ijs basis the inumitable 
promises of Go()« axidits object is po les^, thanetemaii 
life in the foU finutaQO of his infinite, beauty and love. 

. Hope is d^e great enlivener of the world ; the gran^ 
spving both of human activity and felicityi. \yhat ^hea 
must be its efficacy, when it terminates on an infinfte, 
everlasting' good; when it prelibates the substantial, 
elevated glories of immortality ! What a tenfold value 
and sweetness does this hope impart to the Christian's 
prei^Qit temporal and spiritual, enjoyments! Whajjt 
vtgomrand fortitude must it inspire under the , prospetBt 
or pressure of evils ! 

Finally, as religion heightens the pleasures and soothes 
the distre3ses of l^e, so it disarms the terrors, and sof* 
teas the agoivies of death. There is something dread-^ 

X 
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fill in death, in the view botfi of nature and of con- 
science. But true religion, founded on Christian prin- 
*ciplcs, inspii-es such sentiments and habits, such reflec- 
tions and prospects, as give peace and fortitude to the 
mind in the view and actual encounter of this last enemy. 
Tt begets such a fimi confidence in the mercy of God, 
such a sweet assurance of his love, such a meek submis- 
sion to, his will, such a holy contempt of this worid, arid 
such a relish and hope of the heavenly felicity, as ena- 
ble good mcrt to meet death With steady composure,, 
and sometimes with elevated, triumphant joy. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

' How groundless and pernicious is the idea of tbose^ 
who view religion as an unpleasant, or melancholy thing! 
What enemies to mankind as well, as to themselves^ 
arc those, who fight against the Christian system ; a s)^s- 
tem, which gives to religion its brightest, fainest form, 
and ^vhich equally befriends our present ahd 'obr ftiture 
felicity ! Its very r^trictions and duties as well, as its en- 
conragements and benefits, are all benevolently adapted 
to-oor immediate advantage and' comfort. Tliose, dicre* 
fore, who labour to subvert the Christian feith, or to 
weaken its influence, aihe cruelly endeavouring to rob us 
bf our best friend, the only prop and solace! of our 
existence ! 

Let us inquire whether we are possessed of reli^ous 
wisdom, whether we have tasted the sweets of this di- 
Tine food. If we have, religion is to us a source of reri 
)>)easure : even now we prize it above all other dainties s 
M^e hunger and thirst - after more ; we are travelling in 
wisdom's ways with growing activity and delight; and 
we afe using our influence in our social spheres to bring 
others to share with us in the'divinc entertainment. 
•Sinners atie^left -%rithout any rea&onaU« objection 
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against rel%ioii. Few, I hope in a land of light, will 
question, whether the state of the godly in a future 
world is better than that of the wicked. Yet many, 
doubdess are prejudiced against It^ on account of tl^e 
present difficulties which attend it. But such prejudices 
are entirely groundless. Fwthe wise man, and by him 
the all^wise God, intimate, that the pleasure of religion, 
even now, is like eating honey and the honeycomb. If 
then you refuse the \yay§pf religion, under the idea o£ 
tfaeir being unpleasant and toilsome, you give infinite 
wisdom and truth the lie. If you say or think, that the 
paths of holiness are fiill o>f gloomy melancholy, which 
wSl sink and deaden your spirits, you impeach the divine 
veraci^, and you contradict and offend the generation of 
God's children. Will you objeqt, that rdigion will be 
attended with shame ? What ! are you ashamed to eat 
the honey and the honeycomb, the repast of angeb, the 
bread of heaven, because you may be rjudicukd by some 
stupid or distempered creatures, who have no relish for 
such dainties? Will you despise wisdom, which makes 
the &ce to shine, merely because fools.hate knowledge^ 
Or can you object, since wisdom is so excellent, against 
seekii^ it soon ? 

How very great will be tlie final reward and happiness 
of Ae godly ! If the pleasures of reli^on arc so sweet, 
even in this state of imperfection and trial, what will 
they be in the state of perfection and retribution ! In 
heaven the bliss of good men will be infinite, most ex- 
cdlent in kind, and boundless in duration. How little 
reason have the righteous, then, to enyy the prosperity 
of the wicked ; or to rtpine under affliction, or to in* 
dulge an uneasy, diseoosobte, or unthankful temper ! 

Let me close with an afiectionate address. 

L?t me recommend this wisdom from above to you, 
my fethers, who are grey with years, and bending to tlie 
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tomb. Your relish for the delights of sense, for the ac- 
tive scenes and gay amusenients of life is greatly im* 
paired and almost at an end. Oh, fly to the nobler plea- 
sures and hopes of religion, as the only substitute for 
these perishing joys. Make a seasonalde retreat fix>m the 
cares and gratifications of the world ; let your last days 
be chiefly devoted to religious improvement, to a grow* 
ing preparation for heaven; and be careful to leave your 
aged, dying advice to your cfafldren and the rising age, 
infevourof the sweetness and •excellence of religion : 
" My son, eat thou honey, betfause it is good ; and the 
honeycomb* which is svi^eet to thy taste ; so shall the 
knowledge of wisdom be to thy soul : When thou hast 
found it, then shall there be a reward, and thy expecta- 
tion shall not be cut off-" 

Let me next remind you, my brethren, who are in the 
meridian of life, that as yours is the very age of manly 
wisdom, it becomes you to shew your superior judg- 
ment by obeying die counsel of Solomon in the text« 
Remember, among all your busy cares and pursuits, 
that *^ the merchandise of wisdom is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gaift thereof than fine 
gold.** If you acquire it, it will draw down the divine 
benediction on your worldly pursuits, and give a teiifold 
value to your other gains and enjoyments. But if you 
neglect it, your greatest worldly acquisitions wiU leave 
you destitute of true satis&ction in this lifi^, and give a 
keen edge to your poverty and misery in thie next. 

As to you, children and youth, since every pulse, every 
sense calls loud for pleasure, let me entreat you to seek it 
in early religion. Now, my young friends, is the seed 
time of life-; if you now sow to the spirit, you shall reap a 
proporti(»ial harvest, either in a life of solid, serene satis* 
&ction here, or at least, in nvers of immortal pleasures 
hereafter. Religion^ farfirom diminishing, will knprove 
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all the charms and i[noceiit d^ig^ts of your sprightly 
age. 

Finally, Let those who' are destitute of this wisdom^ 
eomesdy seek it. ^If any insQladk wisdom, let him 
ask it of 'God^ :Aat givedi to all mea^ fibetally and up. 
braideth not; and it shall be given him. Yea, if thou 
criest after knowledge^ ai¥lliftestup thy voice for under- 
standing ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest 
Tor her as for hidden treasures ; then shah thou under* 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God.'' And let those, who have it, feel and exhibit 
the pleasures of it, manifest a noble contempt of sensual 
and vicious delights, a cheerfyl resignation, when strip* 
ped of earthly comforts ; and look, and long, and ripen 
.for that world, where their graces and joys shall be ma- 
ture and perfect 
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The Want of a practical Regard to religiom 
Truth, the Cause of dangerous specula* 
tive Errors* 

2 Thessalokians ii. lO^ 11, and 12, 

Because they received not the love of the truths that they 
might be saved; for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion^ that they should believe a lie; that they 

' all might be damned^ who believed not the truths but 
had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

HE apostle, in this chapter, predicts a grand aposta- 
sy in the Christian church ; which, fix)m small begin- 
nbgs, should grow up to a monstrous height, so as to 
form an unparalleled system of religious tj'ranny, fraud, 
and corruption. 

The description given of this apostate antichiistian 
power, of its rise, its rule, its subjects, and its Ml, so 
exactiy and exclusively agree to the papal usurpation 
or the bishop of Rome, that little reasonable doubt can 
remain, that Mw power is " the man of sin," the " son of 
perdition," whom the spirit of prophesy here character- 
izes and devotes to destniction. The text describes 
the persons, who voluntarily submit to this corrupt pow- 
er, and shall perish with it. They are such, as never 
cordially love the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness ; and hence were easily seduced from those sound 
doctrines, which they always secretly disliked, into such 
ialse principles as suited their depraved inclinations and 
practice. Hence God, byarighteous judicial act,, g^ves 
them up to delusion and wickedness, and tlms seals their 
endless destruction. 
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Thougiat the words before us primarilf refer to the 
wiUing subjects of antichrist, they will fairly admit of a 
much Ikrgeir application, and may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing general proposition ; viz, that the want of a 
sincere, practical regard to religious truth has both a nat- 
ural and moral tendency ^ lead men into the most dan- 
gerous speculative errors. 

The great sin, for which the persons in the texf^rc 
so severely condemned^ is designated by their not re- 
ceiving the love of the truth. This designation applies, 
In a greater or less degree, to all, who profess or enjoy 
the Christian religion, but whose hearts are not re- 
conciled to its piire» self denying doctrines and 
laws« Their understandings, perhaps, are constraiUf 
ed by evidence to admit these doctrines, as true ; but 
their wills and affections rise up against them, as severe, 
as mimical to their favourite pursuits and gratifications. 
Their haughty and sensual, dieir sordid or revengeful 
spirits disrelish and spurn a system of religion and mor- 
als, so holy and humble, so generous and forgiving, so 
meek and peaceable, as that of the gospel; asystem^ 
whidi not only forbids and seeks to exterminate their 
dearest lusts, but threatens all the votaries of these idols 
with everlasting punishment. As the thief or midnight 
assassin aibhors die light of day, not because light is in 
itself odious to him, but because he views it as menac- 
ing him with public detection .and ignominious punish- 
ment; S6 the shiner hates the light of gospel truths 
because it exposes, and affixes disgrace and ruin to per- 
sons of his dark, iniquitous character. His enmity to 
religious truth is therefore rather consequential, thandi- 
lect; that is, he opposes it not as truth, but as a mortal 
foe to his comfort and security in a sinful course. 
There is such a natural correspondence between th? 
human understanding and^trvth^ that the mind of man 
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cannot reject, truth, or embrace falsehood as such. 
When therefore' the text represents wicked men, as not 
receiving the truth, and as believing a lie ; the meaning 
is, that ^e opposition of their wills and practice to the 
pure maxims of divine truth induces such disorder and 
blindness upon their understandings, that they come to 
view religious objects in an inverted shape ; they yievir 
moral and evangelical truth under the odious garb, 
which belongs to falsehood, and a lie under the allur- 
ing aspect, which is proper to truth. Thus the infidel- 
ity of their hearts and lives at length gains over their 
judgment to its side, and produces a harmony between 
their inclinations and principles ; which brings us to 
point out more distinctly hovv the want of a. practical 
love to the truth naturally leads to a speculative rejec- 
tion of it, ' '' ^ 

In the first place, it draws away tl^e ^nderstandinc; 
from a close attention to it, and thus hinders it from 
perceiving its evidence, certainty, and impprtahce. 
Deep, reiterated, and earnest inquiry after religious 
truth is necessary to a clear and unwavering recqpdon 
of it. But those, who cherish corrupt aflfpctiohs, which 
are averse to the purity of divine truth, will, by natural 
consequence/ turn away their thoughts from an object 
so uhpleasing, to some more agreeable topic, r They 
will not suffer their minds to dwell upon the evidence 
or realitj' of these Aings,* ivhich tliey heartily wish were 
neither e\idept nor real. And when tliey have thus 
expelled these unwelcome ideas, the contrary and more 
pleasing notions find an easy admittance into their nak- 
ed, unguarded understandings";! ' '-' ' 

Secondly. A heart opposed .to strict religion, fills the 
mind with prejudice and partiaiit}^ in all its^ ii^quiries 
and reasonings upon it. A man of this description'has 
really prejudged the cause ; has previously determined 
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to find the Christiaa doctrine to be either felse or per- 
nicious, or at best a needless and contemptible system* 
The influence x>f corrupt prejudice to pervert and dark- 
en the mental eye is beautifully iUustrated by our Sa- 
viour, when he says,. " If thine eye be single j'^y whole 
body shall be full of light,'* that is, nothing fextraneous 
must cleave to the eye in the act of ^eing ; it must b^ 
single, that isi pure, siiriple, unmixed, be left entirely to 
itself and its object; then thy whole body will be full dT 
light. But if the eye be obstructed either by some cov- 
erings mote, disease, or injurious accident, the light is 
either shut out or obscured, and the object beheld in a 
very paitial and erroneous manner. All fliis is easily- 
applied to* intellectual vision. Every actpf sin, ^espec- 
ially ' the habitual love and practice d^ it, is a mote or 
disease in tKe eye of the mind. For instance, sensual 
afiections an<l ],ndu1gences send up, if 1 may so speak, 
such gross, defiling vapours from the lower regions of 
the soul into the upper, as effectudly obstruct a clear, 
impartial view of spiritual truth. Agreeably, an inspir- 
ed prophet tells us, that whoredom arid wirife take away 
the heart ; that is, they weakefi and gradually destroy 
the intellectual and moral powers. ' \ . 

Covetous affections and pursuits have likewise a very 
blinding influence on the understanding; insomuch 
that the most avaricious miser cannot see, cannot admit 
the conviction that he is covetous; the sordid W«5e, 
which absorbs and devours him, and which strikes eve- 
ry spectator with contempt and abhorrence, apptears to 
himself a necessary, useful, and perhaps virtuous habit ; 
and every measure, which coincides with his mercenary 
views, however fr^dulent or oppressive, is beheld by 
him in a favourable Kght. In a word, there is perhaps 
no vicious passion, which confounds and infatuates the 
reasoning and judging faculty even of the greatest^ 
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and in other respects' the best minds, so completely as 
this* Accordingly, we read that a gift or a bribe bllnd- 
^th tjhe eyes of the wise, and pervertedi the words of 
the righteous ; yea, that a gift destroyeth the heart. 

Pride and ambition have likewise a deceptive mflu- 
jence upon Ae human understanding. As covetousness 
;stuj)ifies the mind by sinking^ it too low, so ambition 
•tjaazles it by raising it above itself. . 

I might enumerate many other corrupt affections and 
habits; but the three just mentioned seem to be thd 
.most comprehensive and powerful, as corresponding to 
those three grand objects of the depraved heart, plea- 
s}u:e^ profit, and honour, which form a mighty threefold 
cord, by which the tempter draws the world along after 
him ; draws it in a manner so rapid and fascinating, ^ 
in some degree subverts the very understandings of his 
ijptari,e3 ; so as to.niake them believe a fie, believe that 
they may, yea, ought to worship these ido4s as their 
gods, embrace and pursue thenv as their chief good, 
and sacrifice evety thing to the enjoymient of them. No 
wonder then that the devotees of these idols disrelish, 
and gradually bring themselves to reject the pure, self- 
denying, and huipUing truths of the gospel, which for- 
jbijd and condemn their ^vourite pursuits and enjoy* 
in^fits, smd substitute some flattering scheme of &Ise- 
hood in their place. 

As a vicious b/sart and life are thus a natural and 
fhiitful source of specula|tive error ; so they have a mor- 
al tendency to tlK same pernicious effect ; in other 
words, they often provoke God tq giv^ me.n up to fatal 
ddusbns. This is expressly asserted in the text, re- 
specting a particular description of sinners. But here 
a formidable objection lies in our way. It is asked, 
how God, wha is ligU wd truth in the abstract, caa 
send darkness or delusion into the minds of his crea- 
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tures ; how an e&ct, so impure and malignant, can pro- 
ceed from a cause, which is perfectly holy and good? 
For die solution of diis difficulty, I might introduce the 
general opinion of metaphysical writers respecting th^ 
nature of moral evil, as radically consisting in the priva- 
tion of good. On this principle we may easily explain 
in what sense God may be said to send delusion into die 
minds of men, consistently with his moral perfections. 

He may do it, in the first place, by withdrawing from' 
their understandings and hearts his enlightening and 
regulating influence. Both Scripture and reason prove, 
dkat the human soul, especially in its present weak and 
COTTupted state, is constantly dependent on the concur- 
ring assistance of the first cause for the due exercise, 
and even the continued existence of its various powers. 
This fceing granted, how natural, how congruous to 
reason is it to suppose, that God, as a just punishment 
of the sinner's criminal neglect or perversion of his own 
intellectual and moral powers, withdraws from these 
faculties his gracious assistance; withholds that light 
fix)m his understanding, and diose restr^nts from his 
passions and will, which he has ungratefully resisted 
and forfeited, but without wWch he will immediately 
plunge still deeper into the dai*:ness of error and guik. 
It is easy to see that such a divine withdrawment is p»- 
fecdy righteous and holy on God's part; for it is only 
leaving the sinner to his own chosen blindness and fol- 
ly. It is equally easy to see that the departure of God 
from this offending creature will be certainly followed 
with increasing delusion as well, as Tvickedness on the fMfft 
of die sinner ! for his understanding is hereby left open and 
prepared for the greatesterrors ; while the evil affections 
and prejudices of his heart are left to operate upon his 
perception and judgment with united, unrestrainol force* 

Further, Gon may be said to send men delusions, 
when he providentially oitlers out to them such eircum- 
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stances, or presents to them "such objects, as he knows 
will eventually, though hot efficiently or necessarily,, 
lead them, mto dangerous error. The Bible is remark- 
able for directiy ascribing to God eyeiry thing, which 
takes place in the course of his providence, even such 
events as imply or result from the greatest freedom and 
wickedness on the part of the immediate actors or sub- 
jects. Accordingly, when men, who have long practi- 
cally opposed the truth, are providentially cast amcHig 
such books, companions, or teachers, as are exactly 
fitted to seduce persons of their loose inclinations and 
morals frpm strict religious principles into flatterbg and 
destructive errors, and when their seduction is in feet 
the consequence of such a combination of circumstan- 
ces ; both scripture and true philosophy authorise us to 
say, that God has sent strong delusion, and that herein 
he has acted with untainted purity and exemplary jus- 
tice, subjecting offenders to a punishment suited to their 
previous character, without violating their liberty or 
participating in their criminality. In a manner similar 
to this, are we to understand the account given in Scrip* 
ture, of God's putting a lymg spirit in the mouth of 
Ahab's prophets. The meaning of diat figurative repre- 
sentation is, that when Ahab, by his idolatry and wick- 
edness, had made himself fully ripe for destruction, God 
permitted, and in this way employed the lying spirit, 
which actuated the prophets of Baal to deceive him to 
his ruin. In like Tnanner when Pharaoh had resolutely 
hardened his own heart, against the express, repeated 
command of Jehovah, enforced by evident miracles ; 
God righteously permitted him to be confirmed in his 
delusion by the lying wonders of the magician ^ well, 
as left him to grow more obstinate in sin by means of 
those very dispensations, which ought to have been im- 
proved to an opposite purpose^ Agreeably, one method 
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m \duck God has sent delusion upon the Ejects of 
antichrist, has been by pennitting tiiat apostate power txt 
depeive its votaries by a false pretence and a specious im-* 
itation of miraeles ; which have- been no better than the' 
impudent boast and juggling tricks of impostors, or at 
most the operations of Satan, judicially permitted by- 
Heaven, to strengthen the delusion of those, wiio had 
previously and wickedly subjected their understandings 
and conduct to that system of falsehood and abomina* 
tion^ Acpordingly, in the verse preceding the text, the 
ihan of sin is described as appearing with all power ^ and 
signs J and lying wonders j arui ivitA all decevoeableness cf 
unrighteousness. By providentially ordering, or permit* 
ting these wicked artifices to be successfully practised 
upon those, who were predisposed to yield to their influ- 
ence, God righteously gave ihem up to fatal delusion. 

This judicial procedure of divine providence is here 
motioned as a very dreadful dispensation. It will ap- 
pear to be so, if we consider that it not only immediately 
affects the sauly the vital part of man, the centre of his 
happiness or misery, but it strikes at this nobler part in 
its most distinguishing perfection, by suWecting its 
guiding faculty to delusion and blindness. Hereby the 
main office of the understanding and conscience is dc* 
stro3'ed. The intellectual and judging faculty becomes 
a blind leader of the blind. The very light that b in us 
becomes darkness ! How great then must that darkness 
be ! A person in this situation is constantly exposed to 
^tumble, yea, to fall ^nto the foulest ditch, ihto the most 
defiling and destructive enormities, and in the end, to fall 
into the pit of endless perdition. This is thp final issue^ 
of error, sinful)y cherished and retained. God shall 
send them delusion, that they all might be damned, who 
believed not the truth. The native and ultimate tenden- 
cy of every re^g^ous error is dangerous to the health 
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tod life of the soult and will actually produce 6tal efiects^ 
if suffered to exert and diffuse itself unchecked. Some 
errors are immediately destructive^ Great mistakes in 
^peculation, indeed, may be so counteracted in their in- 
fluence by strong habits and dispositions of goodness, as 
ROt to destroy the virtue and final happiness of their sub- 
jects J ivhile smaller errors, embraced by light or vicious 
minds, are in many instances eventually fatal, as they 
insensibly lead on to greater, and thus betray their soul 
into an inextricable labyrinth of delusion, irregularity 
and mischief; the natural terminaticMi of which is irre- 
trievable, everlasting ruin. In reviewing our subject, 
we are led to this important inference, that the only sure 
method to establish our faith in the truths of religion, 
is to cherish a cordial love and obedience to thenu We 
have seen that the want of this practical regard to the 
truth is the main source of speculative unbelief and de- 
lusion. Would we then continue stedfast in the infinite- 
ly momentous truths of Christianity, in this ^ddy, seep- 
tical, and licentious age ? Let our affections and practice 
embrace and steadily adhere to these divine principles : 
let us supremely love and delight in them on account of 
their transcendent purity, let us cheerfully and steadily 
regulate our conduct by them. Let us rejoice with our 
whole hearts, that there is such a salvation^ and- such 
terms prescribed for the enjoyment of it, as the Bible 
reveals. li* our affections aiid practice thus cleave to 
the truth, our understanding and moral sense will natur- 
ally see more and more of its beauty, will be more can- 
did, diligent, and successful in their inquiries after it, and 
thus be led into more comprehensive views, and a more 
fall, stedfast, and impressive belief of it. God has like- 
wise promised and actually affords peculiar light and di- 
rection to such as sincerely love and practise religious 
truth. In a word, the specious arguments of subtle ob- 
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jectors against natural or revealed religion derive their 
greatest charm and seductive tnflueoce upon mankind, 
from their owii conniptions, from their secret willing* 
ness to be deceiv&d. A heart Iffid life, thenribjre^ truly 
pious and good, wodid be the shortest and most datis&c- 
toiy method of answering all these objections; Am 
would give us an exjperimental, atid delighted, and im«- 
moveable assimtnce of the truth and exoell^ice of nelig^ 
ion. Further, our subject enables us to account, in aa 
easy atnl satisfying manner, for the principal errors, botk 
m opinion and practioe^ whicbp have prevulod in the- 
world. ]Por example, we j^iidy perceive the main 
root of modem infiddity and Atheism. The leading 
doctrines of natural and revealed religion am so necesaa* 
17 ahd suitable, so beneficial and comforting to a crea«^ 
ture, so framed, circumstanced, and ndatcd as man^ 
^t every good ahd consvierate miindmust at least wish 
to find them true, ahd accordingly must carefully attiend 
and readily yitid to the abundant evkknoe by which 
they are confirmed. The disbdief of tibese principles^ 
therefore, especially in ^idightened protestant countries,, 
must in general ht ^"acedto a depraved heart or profile 
gate life, which leads them first to dread and hate, and 
at length to renounce tfiosc truths, \dtich stand in the 
way of their favourite fH-opensities. The same account 
may be given of the errors of Popery, which have so 
long'and so extensively prevailed in the worid, and to 
which our text immediately refers. It seems very 
strange at first view, that creatures, enlightened at once 
by reason and revelation, should be capable of believing 
such an assemblage of absurdities and lies, as the Rom* 
ish religion contains. But when we consider how ex* 
actly that system Ms in with the C(»TUpt indinations of 
the human heart ; how admirably it gratifies the avarice 
and ambition of their priests, especially in high«: orders. 
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l^ givjt^'them thecommaiui bpth of the purses and con- 
jscicnces of the people ; and tK)\v entirely it suits and f)at- 
ters the licefitipus appetites and passions of mankind at 
farge, by .^QWing tljei^ every vicious indulgence here, 
^nd yet assqrfng tbcni, fon yery easy conditions, of final 
Absolution and t^e^sedness, we may readily see the rea^- 
■SOQ NvhyjgQ gr^at a .ps^rt of the world, especially in the 
^dark:agcs> were induced to. believe aiul hold fiist so 
{ileosmg! a delusion* At the«ame.ti^e we doubt not 
ihatmany:iadividuals inpppi^.countr^, of the best 
liearts and morris, havQrby th^ force c^f education am^ 
escample, and the want;0f.be>tter xtj^^s gf ii^nnatioD^ 
|>een led to believe and feo isacreclly. observe, the peculiar- 
ities^ of th^ apostate chUrch. W^ n^igi^t e^y account, 
ia a^imilar mannei% forjthe - prevalence of certsun dan- 
gerous errors.in the Frote^tati^it world, ^pr instance^ 
liow gratifying must it be to jtho^e, whoiare devoted to 
vicious pleasures and pursuit9> and- who have long prac- 
tically defied the threatenki^ of future punishment, bow 
gratifying to suchpersons to bear that these threatenings 
will never be executed, that they h^ye already spent 
their force upon Jesus Christ,, as the, jheswl and surety 
of mankind ; in consequence flf which the most aban- 
doned sinners are placed on as fair grpund, and have the 
same unconditional promise of everlasting life, with the 
most exemplary saints. How pleasing to proud and 
carnal hypocrites is the doctrine, which teaches them to 
regard certain transient internal feelii^s, joined with an 
orthodox belief, as a sure evidence of saving faith, con- 
version, and fellowship with God ;, w;hiie they are led to 
view a IHb of strict virtue and holiness, as a comparative- 
ly low and needless attainment ? How pleasing also to 
the depraved heart is the opppsite idea, that exterior ci- 
yility, moralit}% or devotion, without a corresponding 
i^nctified temper of mind, will recommend us to the 
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final accq)tance of Heaven ! These and similar schemes 
of religious fidsehood naturally engage the approbation 
and warm attachment q^ those, who hate strict practical 
godliness, because they lend effectual a^ to that great 
effort of our degenerate nature, which aims to reconcDe 
conscience and lust^ or the hope of future happiness 
with the present indulgence of sin. On the whole, it 
would be easy tojshow, if time permitted, that all the 
fashionable errors of the present day are the natmad 
growth as well, as just punishment of its licentious taste 
and manners. Let us theu be humble under a seqse of 
those sottishADd dreadfrrl delusions, at which human na- 
ture is capable of arriTing; kt us bless that divine good- 
ness, which has pieserved. us so far from these evib ; 
let OS constandy watch and pray against them, ■>ki us 
beware of that giddy spirit, those itching ears, that ex- 
treme liberalky and freedom of. inquiry, which have 
ensnared so many ; let us prisse and search the Scrip- 
ture, receive its truths imo an honest, unbiassed heart, 
and practise them, in a holy, obedient life : diis only wiU 
keep us '«tedfest to diid end. 



J&etmon xil 
Naaman the Lepen 

52 Kings v. 10—14. 

:jh8d Elisha smt a messenger vnto him^ sayings Go and 

' jv^as/i in Jordan seven times^ and thyficsh shall come 

again to thee^ arid thou shalt be clean^ But Naaman 

' 'OMS wrot&y and /merit a^qyy and said^ Behohi, I 

thought y he will surely come out to me, and stand, and 

: €aU an the name of tlie Lordrhis God, and strike his 

c :. kandover the place, and recover the leper. Are mi 

Abmia and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 

. - aU the waters of Israel ? May I not wash in them and 

be clean ? So he turned and went owcq^ in a rage. Jnd 

his servant came near, and spake imtp him, and said, 

L. My. father J, if ths, prophet had bid thee' do some great 

things wouldest thou not have done it ? . JBUfffv nmch rather 

then, when he saith unto thee, wash and be clean ? Then 

went lie down and dipped himself seven times in Jor- 

dan J according to t/ie saying of the man of God; and 

his flesh came again like the flesh of a little child, 

and he was clean. 

X HIS chapter, with a beautiful simplicity peculiar to 
the sacred writings, relates the story of Naaman the leper. 
As this mfm was a favourite of Uie king of Syria, and 
possessed high rank and authority under him ; his master 
hearing that there was a prophet in the land of Israel) 
by whom leprosies were cured, sent Naaman thither to 
be healed. Accordingly this great General having pre*, 
sented himself in his chariot at the door of Elisha's 
house, the prophet sent out a messenger to Kim, direct- 
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ing him to wash seven times in Jordan, and assuring him 
in this way of immediate recovery ! But this mode of 
proceeding not suiting the pride and preconceived no- 
tions of Naaman, he spumed the message, and rode 
away from the house in great indignation. But the ser- 
yants, who attended hkn, more wise in tfiis instance than 
Jheir master, i^espectfully.e^cpostulated with him on the 
impropriety of rejecting so simple and easy a prcscrip- 
tion. Naanoan, not possessing that foolish haughtiness, 
which dUsd^ins the wholesome advice of an inferior, was 
persuaded to follow the prophet's directions. Tie con- 
jsequence was his perfect recovery. 

The proud spirit and reasonings, which at first led 
this man to reject the message of Elisha, influence msk^ 
ny at this day to oppose religion, especially the doctrined 
and prescriptions of the gospel ; wl^e his ultimate obe- 
dience to the prophet and its salutary effect fitly repre- 
sent the wisdom and happiness of those^ who, in spite of 
their conceited, but perverted reason^ and preconceived 
prejudices, submit to the mercifiil directions of Chris^ 
tiani^^ 

If we trace the spirit and reasonings of moderu athe* 
ists and bfidels, we find then> strikingly correspondent 
with those of Naaman in the text. What leads many 
proud philosQphists to reject tjiie common belief of ^ 
God, or of a great first cause, possessing infinite wis- 
dom and goodness ? It is this ; th^y first detemune in 
their own minds what plan of coi>duct ought to be piu^u* 
td by a Being perfectly wise, just, and benevolent. By 
this standard of ideal perfection they try the works of na- 
ture and prpvideqce ; and finding nuiny appearances in 
both Ming short of this standard, and directly condemn- 
ed by it, they conclude that perfijct intelligence and 
goodness have either no existence, or no concern in the 
formation and government of the worid, or that their in-s 
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fiuence is defi»rted by i^me malignsuit principle of equal 
. or superior force. Thus all religion is laid prostrate by 
human vanity, assuming the right of dictating to infinite 
"Viisdom. But how preposterous is this ! We all con- 
demn the proud folly of the Syrian Captain in determin- 
ing beforehand the manner, which the prophet of 
Jehovah ought to observe in. curing his leprosy, and 
in reftising the important blessing offered him, because 
the mode of conveying it did not ansr^^er to his previous 
'expectations. And is not that pride still more foolish 
and presumptuous, which settles beforehand a system of 
operation for the Deity ; which decides by abstract hu- 
man reasoning how he ought to have made and to govern 
the universe ; and which concludes that there is no God, 
or no perfect moral governor, and so no sure foundation 
for piety and virtue, merely because a few detached ap- 
pearances do not accord with its own blind but boasted 
theory ? Shs^l the insect, whose sphere of vision is bound- 
ed by a circumference of one or two inches, lay out the 
plan of a magnificent palace, or censure the skill of the 
architect on account of some apparent speck or rough- 
ness in that part of the building, which he is able to sur- 
vey? Yet the greatest human or even created mind is 
fer less than such an insect, when compared with the 
infinite Being, or with the immensity of his works and 
designs. In short, we are wholly incompetent to de- 
cide, by mere speculation, what kind of a worid, or 
what scheme of administration was most wortliy of 
boundless intelligence and goodness. 

We may indeed reasonably conclude, that the pro- 
duction of the greatest sum of virtue and happiness 
must have been intended by an all perfect Creator ; but 
what means would be necessary and best fitted to this 
end, can be known to us only by fact and experience. 
Now experience and analogy teach us that many things. 
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which at first view seem most repugnant to H^ order, 
beauty, and happiness of the system, are on the whole 
conducive to each ; that the most disagreeable things in 
nature and providence are the result of good general 
laws, and in many instances produce the most salutary 
effects ; that so far as our observation reaches, the con* 
stitution of the world aflfords mimberless proofs of wise 
and benevolent design, of a holy and righteous admin* 
istration, of a prevailing tendency to happiness ; and 
finally that the great mixture of evil in this part of the 
creation contributes in various respects to the increase 
of virtue and felicity, and is probably a branch of one 
comprehensive scheme, which embraces the universe, 
and eternity, and which will eventually produce the 
greatest quantity of good. Influenced by these sober 
sentiments, let us submit our vain imaginations to the 
test of experience. Like the Syrian leper, let us be per- 
suaded honesdy to try whether the waters of Jordan be 
not better than the fancied streams of Abana and Phar- 
par. Let us faithfully use the means of safetj^ and happi- 
ness, which are actually afforded, before we venture to 
despise them, or to imagine that other and better re- 
sources ought to have been provided. . 

But this brings us to the main object of this discourse, 
viz. to apply the text to the subject of revealed religions 
Many persons profess themselves friends to the religion 
of nature, while they spurn the gospel of Christ ; 
they erect the former on the ruins of the latter, just as 
Naaman magnified the rivers of his own country at the 
expense of those in die land of Israel. But their rea- 
sonings against revelation are at best uncertain, abstract 
speculations, which will not stand the trial of feet and 
experience. When these objectors extol the sufficien- 
cy of natural light, we can appeal to the actual state of 
the whole heathen world, both ancient and modem, for a 
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confutation of their pretence. Besides, if the law of na- 
ture were ever so plain and perfect, what would this avail 
to imperfect, depraved, and obnoxious offenders ? Can 
a perfect law pardon and justify its guilty violators ? 
Can it cure the moral leprosy they have contracted ? 
Can it ease their wounded consciences, and restore them 
to the assured favour of their offended Creator ? Does it 
become persons in this situation to despise that divine 
Prophet, who offers to heal tliem ? Does it become tliem to 
reject that heavenly instruction and assistance, forgiveness 
and consolation, which he only can bestow ? Will such 
objectors say that they are not satisfied with the crederuiah 
of this divine Messenger ? That the miracles alleged 
in proof of his mission are romantic and incredible tales ? 
But if sinful men needed an extraordinary instructor, it 
was equally necessary that the mission and doctrine of 
such a teacher should be confirmed by extraordinary or 
miraculous proof. His miracles therefore were equally 
important and credible with his merciful instructions^ 

Will they say that some of his doctrines are absurd, 
unintelligible, or useless ? But perliaps the doctrines in 
question appear absurd merely because they contradict 
and condemn the pride, the prejudices, or the corrupt 
^spositions of the objectors. Those, who love darkn^ 
rather than light, who set up their own wisdom or lusts 
as their supreme rule, will naturally dislike those truths, 
which cross and mortify thjjmselves. What is there re- 
ally absurd in the gospel dpctrine of redemption? Was 
it unworthy qf infinite benevolence to send a person of 
superior, ofdjvine dignity, tp enlighten an ignorant, to 
atone for a guilty, to sanctify and console a depraved 
3nd miserable world ; especially when all other expedi- 
ents for its recovery had be^n long tried in vain ? Docs 
it become sinners, redeemed at such a price, to find fault 
iw'ith that mysterious love, to which they are so much 
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indebted, or to refuse its o&red blessings, merely be- 
cause they cannot comprehend all the reasons on which 
it proceeds, or the precise manner, in which its infinite 
benefits are conveyed? Are not the reasons and the 
mode of divine operation in the works of nature and 
providence equally unsearchable? Do not many of the 
common proceedings of the Most High equally trans-' 
cend our conceptions, and confound all our previous cal- 
culations ? Does not analogy therefore lead us to expect 
similar and even greater wonders in the extraordinary 
dispensations of his grace ? Besides, though we cannot 
fulty comprehend the divine conduct, or those doctrines, 
which relate to it ; yet we may know enough of these 
truths to regulate our own practice. By diligent and 
prayerful contemplation we may obtain that knowledge 
of God and the Mediator, and of the revealed method 
of salvation, which may effectually guide and animate 
ns to the correspondent duties of pious gratitude and 
reverence, faith and confidence, imitation and obedience. 
If we cannot understand all the reasons of God's ap- 
pointments, yet the appointments themselves are suffi- 
ciently obvious, and are recommended to our observ- 
ance by the strongest motives. The prescriptions of 
the gospel arc very plain and decided ; "^vash and be 
clean ;" " believe and be saved ;*' " repent and be for- 
given ;*♦ •• ask and receive." Was it foolish and base 
m the Syrian leper to spurn the plain direction of Elisha, 
because he could not see why or how the waters of Jor- 
dan could be more medicinal than any other ? And is it 
not far more absurd and criminal for sinners, on a like 
pretence, to reject the equally evident precepts of Chris- 
tianity ? Suppose we could see no fitness in the estab- 
lished connexion between repentance and forgiveness, 
between faith and salvation ; yet to argue merely from 
our ignorance that this establishment is arbitrar)% absurd. 
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or increctilde, would be infinite foUy and presumption. 
For though it is very fit and pious to inquire with mod- 
est reverence into the ends and reasons qf God's dis- 
pensations and requirements ; yet to set up our igno- 
mnce against his manifest authority and wisdom, .is the 
extreme of madness and impiety. Besides, we can see 
an evident fitness in the very nature of the gospel pre- 
scriptions. What can be more reasonable than that a 
rebel should repent^ that is, cease to be a rebel, before 
he is pardoned? And since the repentance of the indi- 
vidual, however sincere, cannot repair the public bjuiy 
and dishonour occasioned by disobedience ; how suita- 
ble is it tliat the humble penitent should believe^ that is, 
heaitily acquiesce and confide in that Mediator and 
' atonement, which his offended but merciful Sovereign 
has appointed ? How suitable, how necessary is that vi- 
tal gospel faith, which opens the heart to the influence 
of those truths, which alone can enlighten and comfort^ 
purify and exalt it ? HowVeasonable is it that the repent- 
ing and pardoned believer should henceforth live, not to 
himself, but to the honour of, his. forgiving God and 
compassionate Redeemer ! It appears then that the pe- 
culiar precepts of our religion are in their own oatiire 
morally fit and binding as^ well, as enjoined by infinite 
authority. They are not only plainly prescribed by 
God, but directly and essentially conducive to the 'moral 
recovery and happiness of man. 

Tlie same observations will in a great measure apply 
to the positive institutions of Christianity. These are 
manifestly necessary both to express and promote those 
internal and moral exercises, which we have just recom- 
mended. They are necessary to keep alive in our 
memories and hearts the great facts and doctrines of our 
religion, and thus to preserve their genuine practical 
influence on our temper and conduct- In this view the 
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ai^Kmitme&t of 4 Christian Sabbtfh and priesthood^ of a 
▼isible (^MTch and pub^c wonh^^.of gog)el baptism and 
the LoKd's supperi is evid^dy founded in wisdom and 
goodness* Each of these ordinances is admiraUy fitted 
to sepure and admice thegrpat interests of piety and vir« 
tue« If the observance « of outward ceremonies^ at 
^lemoriab or seals of great transactipns and events, be 
reconuaonded by^the wisdom and expenence of all na« 
tionsandages; if it be prgper and beneficial to our own 
countiy tp celebrate the anniversary of her indepoid- 
ence ; it must surely be more wise and useful for Chris* 
tians to commemomte their dying and risen Redeemer 
by. observing that day and those ordinances, which are 
sacred to his memory, and which remind them of their 
great duties to him and one anodier. . Those persons 
therefore discover, not a truly, philosofdiic and enlarged^ 
but a vain and ignorant mi^d, who despise these Chris* 
tian institutions; who prouoly demand, what sense or 
advantage b there in separadng a seventh portion of our 
time fipom worldly to sacred uses ; in employing soma- 
oy hours in attending public worship and. instruction; 
in^eating bread and drinking wine at the sacramental ta^ 
Ue; or in pouring water on die fiu:e of an unconscious 
io&nt ? It would be a suflSicient answer to these questions 
to say, that the divine Founder of oiu* religion has seen 
fit to establish these ceremonies, as tokens of our &ith 
and obedience, and the ordinary channels and seals of 
lus spiritual blessing. And shall we refuse such easy 
methods of expressing our regard to him, and of draw* 
ing down his saving benediction on 14s ? If, as the ser« 
vants of Naaman reason with their master, if our divine 
Lord had bidden us do some great thing, ought we not 
gladly to have done it ? If he had enjoined upon us 
services as burdensome and costly as those of the. ancient 
A^a 
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Jews; ousht we iK)t iAUxxMty t6 pedbrth tt«m, a*^ 
gratefol return Ibr hb coidy lovt, and ksibt mmkH 
enjoying his infinite bencjfttsr H0# mudl more iliM| 
irheii be oi^y bSdtf lis observe a fe# aimfAe and «xpi^ 
$ive rites» wUdi (firecdy tend to our ediftcation and tMA^' 
i&rt as t^ll, as to In bMoilr 7 

Thb ti^n of thGM^ may be e^^ 
means of religion. In die caae beibtte tis at Ivtfl, as Sii 
other pttfticnUtrs, iliett Isa beautiful akidogy between tiMB 
world of nature and that of griu:e. In both God acoom* 
pK^hes his ends t)y the instramentality of mettia. In 
both his blessing is connected with our pnsdeM and 
dutiful fexerdonii. As his providence supports our naC* 
ural lives only in the use <rf* our o^ activity ^ so Ua 
grace btdinat-fly quidcens and saves our Sdids only hi 
the way of our serictas and pttyeiful diligence. Thoc^ 
Ood could have cuitd the Syrian leper witiiout falU 
washing In Jordan, and though he could, if he sK*r 9tf 
purify us lh)tn flin without the application of mtumf 
yet the cune of the former was wisely connected Mf¥k 
hiis obedience to a certain presorq>tion ; and out- s^ 
itukl renovation and final salvadon are widi equal wis* 
dom connected with an earnest attendance on the tiieans 
df grace. By this process Ood "prodaims his aove«> 
itignty ^nd Our duty. While he teaches ns to depend 
on him fbr all spiritual blessings, be obliges ns to sedi: 
them in his own way, and in the best use of &ose fiic« 
ulties and privileges, wliich he has given us. We gratit 
that the prkyers *and endeavours of unrenewed «nner^ 
however solemn and sealotis, are not truly holy; nor 
can they ot themselves produce a sanctified heart, tt 
jirstly claim this blessing from God. Yet that merdftd 
Being, who heai*s the cry of the ravens, and who honoor* 
ed'his b\vn appo'mtment in-Ae case of this lepfcr^ by mak^ 
mg it effeetual to his recoveiy, may ^equally liieaa hb 
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9«n umimi m 4iB fln^food of thif^ v^senitud^ 
iMend 4irra. (ietorooe^ien beinduiNdto 8q^<»r 
dcniw tlwiB samt ttoder a fidae idea of exaltiufir or 
tnMtw( In vtmt sovereign grsicc. We do not mSy 
liQPQur» Imt tempt in4ia6uU the Al]iii«gj{)it)r» when ive ex* 
peethisblestii^Viii^ctfberw^y Hin he hiflOMlif has 
ivaiffiDted. If the diieiwed Sjqan acted vii^ia tiy* 
Sqg d» oie^hod of cure pKOposetd by a prqph^dt of bra- 
elt witl«whoi9 h^had iiQi»^eviou$ aequaitttaytoe; how 
iMieh greater eooquragement have we to try the pre- 
icsrIptioDaoftfaegoipel; we* wliokiipwtfaflttheaedireQ' 
tiQOf fionefrom God» diat thcgr have proved eflbtiial 
to aU who have aiaoerdy followed them, that the^U- 
acrvance of them will affixd present aa well, as endlesa 
fididfejr, and that iqattention or disobedienoe to tbem 
win render our diaeaae incumble, and consign us to ev« 
.criasti^g perdition! What words or ima^nation can de- 
acribe the wisdom of embracing, and the madness of xtr 
jectiiig these merciful proposals! May Almj^^ty grace 
deq>ly imjHiess these i<kas on our hearts 1 

I cannot willingly dose without distinctly remark* 
ing the happy and glorious eflfects, which in the instance 
b^;>ne us grew out of a few small and unpromising dr- 
cumstances* A little Hebrew maid in Naaman's &mi. 
ly informs him of a prophet in the hostile land of Israel, 
who oou}d cure lus inveterate disease. He travels into 
this country with a retinue of servants. These servants, 
by int^posing at a critical moment as liumble counsel- 
lors, were the occasion pf lua cure* This miraculoiw 
core of his body reclaimed his mind from its former 
idplatiy to the belidf and worship of Jehovab, the God 
of IsFseU This conversion of a high officer in Syria, 
and its visible fruits had probably some happy influence 
on his idolatrous countrymen, particularly on bis own 
ftxmly, especially on those faitiiful attendants, to whom 
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he had' been m highly indebted. Thu!( ar number of 
little lAcidents, like a few scattered seeds, may spring 
up into u copious harvest, and the conver^on of one 
sinner may' spread out into the reformatioh of at multi- 
tuiic. t'hus too the disease of the body, or some out- 
^9^rsaed calamity^ may and often does, like Naaman's lep^ 
rosy, prcJve the first step to the salvadon of the soul. 

In diese and many other particulars, how wonderful, 
how glorious are the ways of Providence ! What im- 
portant lessons do they teach us t They instruct us not 
to despise, but to regard with a degree of reverence the 
meanest persons and the slightest events ; since these 
may be the destined mstruments of the greatest, yea of 
infinite good. They teach us to support with resignation, 
fortitude, and even thankfulness the most perplexing 
and afflictive circumstances ; since these may eventual- 
ly prove or occasion the most valuable and permanent 
benefits. 

•They instruct persons of superior station or taknts to 
receive with calmness, condescension, and gratitude 
good counsel or information, even when offered by ser. 
yants pr inferiors ; since they may, at least in some in- 
stances, possess more reason and virtue than themselves. 

Finally, when we behold the Supreme Ruler accom- 
plishing the mpst ipfipprtant ends by means apparently the 
most trivial and inade(juate, yea, educing future and eter- 
nal good fix)m present evil ; how fervently should we 
pcho the pious exclamation of the apostle — " O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
wi^ys past finding out ! For who hath known the mind of 
iht Loan, pr who hath been his pounsellor ? For of him, 
fimi through him> and to him ar^ all things ; to him be 
gloiy f<vevcr. Amen. *> 






On the Love of the World. 

1 JoHir U; 15. 

Luw not the worlds neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man lave the v^rld^ the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in fdm. 

W HAT a dreadful sound do these words conrey » 
the ears of those, whose afiections and pursuits are 
wrapped tip in sensible objects ! By the world and the 
tiui^ of it we are to understand this earth, or the pres* 
ent scene of human existence, with the various materials 
for activity and enjoyment, which are furnished by it, 
and terminate in it By loving the world and its con* 
tents cannot be meant every kind and degree of earthly 
attachment: for the Author of nature has planted m the 
human constitution such a variefy of adSfections and 
appetites,* and surrounded us with so many objects, 
harmoniously adapted to these affections; that some 
degree of love to these objects is at <»ice natural and 
unavoidable, beconung and beautiful : without it, we 
could neither discharge the essential duties, nor enjoy 
the valuable comforts of the present state* Besides, the 
world, considered as the production of Deity, and as 
destined "by Him for the accommodation and entataiil* 
ment of man, justiy clidms our grateful and adnurii^ 
aflection ; which afiection, far from excludiftgor abating, 
directly cherishes and improves our pious^ aentiniehts 
and acknowledgments to the glorious and beneficent 
Creaton ;•-••• 
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Wbm tlittdbre Ch^istiamtjr re^purei us to remnaioe 
the world, the idea % tfaat the world, oonaklered w 
perverted by human apoalMyii as nouridtingand infiam* 
ing our 4C9rruft^dkcAQtiBf^or, in oth^ words^ lyi^eardiiy 
and seti^u^ life, conducted upon th^ maxims (^worid- 
ly and depraved mer^ Ji^ forbid^isn, as incompatiUe 
with that spiritual and heavenly life, to which we are 
called by the gospel. * Agteeably, the verse following 
the text expl^ns die prphibited <^eets of attachnmt fagr 
iFolufituousness, avsdce, and worldly ambition, la 
short, our love to any earthly good &Us within die 
dsscripdon of the apostle, when it habitually ezceods its 
proper limits, or usurps the empire of our hi^sftB. 

It therefcm becomes a very int«restingincpiiry, ^Am 
wr love to the world may be styled inordinstey or be 
said to fona our ruling afi^an« After we have satis« 
iad this inquiiy, we wW^ndeayour toshow, that audi a 
woridly temper is inoon^patible with die character and 
hopes of a real Christian^ 

L When magrour earddy affections be osUedim^ 
moderate, so as tp roM^h the sense of the text? We 



First. Whendie world, or any object in it ciq^rosaea 
mr thm^fus in a dfgree, which excludes serious ie« 
lectloa or pious meditation ; our love to it becomes oo* 
suitable and idolatrous* Certainty the infinite God, who 
gave us the faculty <tf diought^ is the most woithy ob- 
ject of its exercises. The contemplation of his perfec- 
tions, works; and revealed will, b die most noble, mo- 
mentousy and perfecdv^ employment of our ratioQal na^ 
taies« Serious and earnest consideration of spnitual 
»d divine snbjecla is Iftewise the first step to true 
eoQvtrmn frcoi sin ^ hoUness as well, as a prindpal 
meaa and evidence (^ condnued, progress vc piety in 
the human heart. When a person therefore has his 



nocigncs so igm i crB eo id woncBj DUiinPii or pioiiivc% 
tfaatitfigioQs Idas find k very mm and unweloonie ad* 
i&Uttiiee; when lie iiitettrioMlfiId(l»offdfe^ 
ibitie more convenient tesiion j wh6n lie comtents Um^ 
tdf vi^fh g^^mg a few isphitlesi dnd broken ihou^tsts to 
God and reBgion upon one dajr in seven, or at die 
Msond <^his morning and evening devotion, as a kind 
of compensation for sacrifioingall the rtst of bis 6me to 
ibme earthfy idol ; in short, when the woiid b his oon* 
ittnt assodate, the last compainon of his tfiougfat^, when 
be begins to sleep, and die first, when he awakes ; diese 
Miftire symptoms of predominant worldly afectiona?: 
for a» a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. If a man 
then thmks of the world with tfie greatest fieqaeixy^ 
fieedom, aiid delight, he b cerfolnly a wortdl^ character. 

Seco»9ly. Whendiethingsof the world engross our 
ivhole ccMiversation, h is an evidence of the ^ame trndt 
Man b so formed, that the ruling dispositions of hh 
heart will give their own complexion to hb social mter« 
eome. U Ihen we have no taste for any society or 
conversation, buft that which savom^ of the world ; if we 
scarce eiFtr mention the name of God or the Rede cito r^ 
orintiodoce afiy rdigious anbject in our daily converse, 
otcept H be in a light, or cavflling, m a profime, or m 
best disptitildous manner; we give, at least, probiri>le 
evidence, diat we love the world more than God. 

Thirdly. Our attachment to the world ts immoderate^ 
ifweare miw3fingto part with it upon proper occahioosi 
ortogiVaittiptothedivinediq>osaI. Ifwearebadt^ 
ward to fanprove diat pordon of it widi which God en« 
trusts us; in a manner agreeaUe to hb pleasure and 
boDour; if we take more delight in hoarding large and 
useless tteasures, or in sacrificing them to unbounded 
vsmty and hutury^; than hi supplying and comfisrdng the 
children of want and dbtresi, or in serving God, the 



^urch, itti4: Mmqionweahfa, bf aeto of fpnerow 9f^ 
piouy mumfiCQDce^ if it i^: a .bordea to ii»:ta soppoit 
^ goif d^ andmkibteraof.ChFis^ or die mx^essaiy cW- 
il govenuneot of our couotiy ; in short, if we do, not 
leadilj seize, and even rejoice in . every opportunity of 
doing good wUh our substance ; we make it mantfest 
,tfaat we love a Uttlc \v0rldl7 interest above God, Chiis^ 
om neighbour, our country, yea our own .ev^Iaa^uig 
happiness. The same observation will apply to those, 
who cannot willingly resign their estates, their honours, 
their friends, their earthly aU, when divine Providence 
calls for such a sacri&ce; who cannot comparatively 
hate and despise even the most excellent and beloved 
creatures, when set in competition with the uill and the 
fiiendsbip of the Creator; but whose^munquring or de« 
apondingseptimei^ts, wh^n stripped of th^tr earthly treas- 
ures or comforts, evidently speak this language; ,*^ Ye 
j^ve taken away my gods, anc^ what have I mpre?^' 

Fourthly. Discontentment with our portion of the 
world proclaims a criminal love to it. If we s^^^iitly repine, 
bqqause we are not blessed with every earthly conveni- 
ence, elegance, and delight, which some others possess; 
if we are not endrely willing, tluft God shouldjgovemlus 
g^qt.wgrld, an4 distribute hi^ own &vours, as^he pleas- 
es ; it proves that we pay that honiage to. the world, 
which belongs only to its infinite Maker and Sovereign. 
^ we loved God above all, we should be icontent mi 
satisfied with Him, with his v^, his fiilfiess,', and his 
(we* -We should feel rich and happy in suoh a Friend 
and Portion, however poor and low in worldly respects* 
If then th^mere want of worldly affluence throws us into 
an unduiiful or peevish frame towards the Mpst*Hig^ or 
produces envious feelings to\v*ards our ];nore prosperous 
neidibour j^ we certainly set the vi^orld in God's jdace. 
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The same' remark may be made upon those^ who al« 
low themselves in a distrustfid anxiety respecting their 
tempond conceros; whose imagination is continually 
foreboding some distressing or &tal accident to their 
possesions and enjojnfnents, to their children, or other 
agreeable ccmnexioos. Such anxie^ about any world- 
ly interest or comfort, as unfits us for duty, for society^ 
Jbr a thankful and cheerful use of the bles^ngs of Prov- 
idence, betrays an unwarrantable affection to the world; 
for, if we loved it within proper limits, we should resign 
the comforts of it to the disposal of our heavenly Father* 
While we exercised a provident and industrious care re- 
specting our temporal concerns, this prudent attention 
would be qualified by a filial acquiescence and confix 
dence in die governing wisdom and good pleasure of 
God. We discover a crinunal attachment to worldly 
good, when we pursue it with greater zeal, and enjoy it 
with Ugher reli^ and transport, than we do the service 
and £ivour of God, or the sublime pleasures and hopes 
of religion. We always manifest the greatest eagerness 
for, and delight in those objects, which stand highest in 
our affection. The zeal and pleasure, with which we 
serve our friends, or seek and enjoy their society, are 
proportioned to the place, which they hdd in our hearts. 
If then we feel greater ardour and delight in religious 
services and entertainments, than in any other, it is a 
proof that the objects of religion are supreme in our af- 
fections. But if we have little or no relish for devotion- 
al exercises ; if the private and public worship of God 
be to us a barren, insipid, and burdensome ceremony ; if, 
while our bodies are engaged in it, our thoughts and de- 
sires are roving to the ends of the earthy we prove our- 
selves utter strangers to the love of God. If we can 
readily, nA e^oessivdy mourn any temporal I099 or 
B b 
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Calamity, but feel no emotions of grief under the c&n^ 
scibusness of spiritual evils, under the privation of the 
sensible presence and fellowship of our Maker; we 
exhibit clear proof, that we value the wcH-ld &r more than 
the favour of God. 

Sixthly. If we pride ourselves in earthly distinctions, 
wc manifest the supremacy of worldly aflfection. If we 
expect great deference, and resent the least contradiction 
from others, merely because we are raised above them 
in earthly riches and honour ; it is plain we overrate 
these trifling, adventitious things, in a very puerile and 
sinful manner. Our fondness for these spfendid bau- 
bles clothes them, in our esteem, with a thousand imag- 
inary' excellencies. It gives them a kind of mi^^cal chaom^ 
\^y which their possessor, though destitute, it may be, oip 
every recommending accomplishment both of head and 
heart, is at once transformed into a sensible, noble, mer* 
itorious character, and on this ground challenges impli- 
cit submission, and admiration from those, to whom 
fortune has been less propitious, though possessing per- 
haps a thousand times more personal dtgni^. 

Seventhly. Our love to the worid is inordinate, when 
we seek to acquire or retain it in a wrong manner, or by 
unwarrantable means. For example, if we leap over 
the bound of strict truth or justice in our woridly deal- 
ings ; if we artfully evade, or openly violate the impar- 
tial rule of equity, prescribed by our Saviour ; if we 
take advantage of the ignorance, the credulity, the confi- 
dence, or necessity of others; if we go into schemes of 
speculation or enterprise, which have {ot their motive 
an unbounded desire of wf»lth, or whose manifest ob- 
ject or tendency is to procure a sudden accession of 
wealth fo ourselves, to the immediate or ultimate injuiy 
either of the public at large, or of many worthy families 
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and individttals ; if we engage either in some unlawful 
occupation^ or in such a multiplicity of worldly busi- 
ness, as shuts out the duties of piet^ and charity; if 
we deliberately plunge ourselves into debts, which we 
have no reasonable prospect of discharging, or enter into 
engagements, the fulfilment of which exceeds our abili- 
ty s if we refuse compliance with the demands of equiQ^, 
till we are forced to fulfil them ; or designedly put it 
out of our power to satisfy such claims ; or continue to 
improve what b due to another^ without his knowledge 
or consent ; if we are determined to pursue and enjoy 
the world to the utnaost limits of what is lawful, or to 
venture in this road as &r, as we possibly can without 
exposing oqrselves to certain danination; in short, if 
it be our rule of conduct to employ everj^ measure short 
of actual theft and robbeiy, to obtain and keep worldly 
property ; in all or either of these cases we manifest 
that excessive love to present good, which is condemned 
in the text. 

II. The way is now prepared to show that such a love 
to the world b inconsistent with the love of God, or with 
the Ch]::isti^n character and hope. What I now mean 
to provie is, that, wh^ such inordinate worldly aifection 
habitually possesses and nil^ the heart, the love of God 
is certainly wanting. 

For, First, the.nature of things and the constitution of 
the human soul forbid the supposition of its loving two 
Afferent, much more two contrary objects, supremely, 
at the same time. As mao has but one heart, one self, 
so he can give this but to one master, or chief good 
at once ; for it is a plain contradiction to say, that one 
heart can have two chief goods at the same time ; for, 
if one be chief, the other niust be subordinate. If the 
heart lays itself put supremely, or fully, upon one, it 
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must piropdrdcmably exclude tile (Akt, ta hsiyiag M 
3:00m to receive it» no vigour to bestow upon it. If 
we could suppose the heart equally divided between 
two objects ; in this case, it could not properly be said 
to love and serve either, as its master ; for the two ob** 
jects or affections, like two equal and opposite forces, 
would destroy each other, in sueb a sense at least, a^ tb 
leave the soul free from the dominion of either. Our 
Saviour has decided this ease jn short, when he says, 
^* No servant can serve two masters ; for either he will 
bate the. one and love the other ; or else he will hold to 
the one and despise the other ; ye cannot serve God 
and mammon." The servant must either hate one mas- 
ter in proportion as he loves the other ; or if w6 suppose 
bim to love both, yet the more attentive end obedient 
be is to thQ'One, the more negligent and regardless he 
must necessarily be of the other ; which demonstrates 
the utter impossibility^ of serving God and the worid at 
the same time. This will be further illustrated, if we 
observe. 

Secondly, That the commands and interests of 
these two masters in many instances clash with each 
odier ; so that in obeying one, a man must necessarily 
disobey and renounce the other. 

It is the first and great command of God, that we lo^e 
blm with all our hearts, and souk, and strength, and 
bave no other god, or portion, but himself. But mam- 
H^on requires and persuade its votaries to love the 
world with all thek hearts, and to deave to it, as their 
god and portion. God enjoins us to adhere closely 
to his institutions in our religious worship; but the 
worid entices its admirers, either to neglect the worship 
of Jehovah, or to corrupt it with hums^ inventions, in 
order to su^t it to worldly Inciinatioi^ tod views. Ood 
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requires of lis & reverentkd and sacred use of Us name, 
attributes, sabbadi, wotd^ and works; but ihc love of 
Ae world often leads men to an impkHis prostitutkMi of 
them fbr secular {>urposes. God tommimds us to be 
content with such things, as we have ; but the love of 
the world speaks a language directlf the reverse. The 
command of God forbids fraud and unrighteousness, 
theft and falsehood ; it forbids us to covet the proper* 
ty, or to envy the prosperity of our neighbour ; but the 
world inspires its votaries with dispositions, and urges 
them to actions, diametrically opposite to these precepts. 
God expressly requires us to set our affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth ; to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness ; comparatively to hate our 
dearest worldly connexions and interests $ to lay up ouf 
treasure in heaven, and in heart to sell all that we have, 
that we may purchase the peari of great price ; to be 
anxiously thoughtful or carfeftil for nothing here below, 
but to exercise a cheerful, thankful, supplicating de- 
pendence on our heavenly Father, both fer our present 
subsistence and our final happiness ; and in a word, to 
consecrate our all to the great purposes of honouring 
God, doing good to men, and promoting our own ever- 
lastmg salvation. But inordinate woridly aSection op- 
poses and defeats both the spirit and the letter of die di- 
vine requisitions. What the apostle predicates df the 
love of money equally applies to the attachment before 
us, which indeed is nearly coincident with it ; it is die 
root of all evil^ it is an unfailing source, a comprehen- 
sive summary of human transgression and misery in all 
their >^ed forms. It leads to, or rather implies the 
heinous sin of idolatry ; for every covetous or woriifly 
man is pronounced by the word of God an iddater. 
What is idolatry but paying divine honours to a crea* 
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tore? And what higber acts of hoEiour can \ii^ render to 
the Deity, than supreme love and confidence ? These 
every covetous, and, I may add, every sensual and am- 
bitious man pays to the world. What though he does 
not formally bow down his body before it ? He does un- 
speakably more ; he makes all the Acuities and affec- 
tions of his soul bow down to this idol. What though 
he does not literally offer sacrifice or bum incense to 
mammon ? What though he does not present to it so 
much as one bleeding lamb? He offers that, which is 
fer more valuable : he sacrifices the poor, by suftering 
them to perish with want ; he offers his own body, by 
exposing it to eveiy hardship and peril for the sake of 
gain ; yea he offers hb soul to this his dei^, as a whole 
burnt offering, by devoting it to everlasting flames for 
the sake of the world. Who, my brethren, are the 
inQ3t stupid and detestable idolaters ? Those who o&r 
slain beasts to the sun and to fire ? Or those who sacri* 
fice their own bodies and souls to dirt and clay ? 

It would be etMlless to enumerate the black catalogue 
of crimes, which ]S3ue firom this love of the world; the 
extortion and oppression, the hatred and strife, the ialse- 
hood and unrighteousness, the perjury and pro&nation 
of public justice, the robberies and murders, the wars 
and bloodshed. There is no ev^, whether private, do- 
mestic, or public ; no impiety ag^nst God, nor injuxy 
against men, which is not wrapped up in this prolific 
passion, and which has not been actually generated by 
it. The heart, therefore, which |s the subject of a 
reigning principle so extensively evH, cannot be the true 
servant of a Being infinitely gpod. Which leads us 
to add. 

Thirdly, Since God, on account of his transcendent 
excellenee and wcarih, is entitled tp our supreme affec- 
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tion ; it fi^ows that no regard to him can be proper and 
acceptable, which (loes not far exceed our love to any 
other object. If therefore a person possessed some de- 
gree of respect to God, but at the same time regstfded 
the world with sdll higher esteem and affection ; the 
former would be justly accounted, as nothing, as vanity, 
and a lie. For nothing merits the name of love and 
homage to the Supreme, but that which treats him aa 
supremely prions, and accordingly gives him the 
supremacy^ yea, the entire possession of the heart. 
Since therefore the reigning love of the world denies 
him this supreme afiection ; it is justly stigmatized as 
inconsistent with proper and genuine love to him. This 
reasoning will acquire additional strength, if we observe, 
Fourthly, That the same realizing and efficacious views 
of t9ie glory of God, which attract the least degree o^ 
true love to him, will certainly produce a supreme af- 
fection. All unrenewed or impenitent sinners are 
inimical to the great Jehovah, from a conviction of his 
holiness, justice, and truth, and of their own contrariety 
to thb holiness, and consequent exposedness to the con- 
demning sentence of this justice and truth. This enmity 
can be removed only by the removal of its cause : which 
is accomplished when we become radically changed and 
renewed from sinful idolatry, by the Spirit of the divine 
Redeemer. 'When this is effected, we are reconciled to 
God ; being now conformed in disposition to his moral 
character. Of course those awful attributes of Deity ^ 
which before we viewed with dislike and terror, are now 
amiable and consoling to our minds. His holiness, 
which is the sum and crown of his perfections, is now 
congenial and delightful to our sanctified taste, and. 
raises our highest esteem and complacency. I say our 
highest esteem ; for the same objective grounds, which 
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^gageusto lovQ himatall> \^1 constrain our supcriatiTe 
aflfection: for we love ^ery object iK^oording to its ap- 
parent loveliness and value* Now, since God ni^cessanly 
l^^ears to the enlightened and renewed mind, the best and 
most excdlent Being ; since he is an object perfectly suit- 
ed to its rectified dispositions, and fitted to satisfy its 
brgest desires and expectations; it will ofcourse give him 
its highest love. It will seek ^nd find its proper happiness 
in him alone. It will despise and renoun^ all created 
sources of enjoyment, when brought into comparison or 
competition with him. Where there is not thistran- 
scendent love to the chief good taking, plac|; of incxxli- 
Date worldly attachments; there is not that spiritual 
reno\*ation in the views and a&ctions of the mind, 
which is essential to the Christian character. 

Our subject may be applied for the conviction and 
terror of those, whose character answers to the descrip- 
tion of the text. It is to be feared there are many 
nominal Christians, who really belong to this class, who 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christ, and 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak their cov- 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and iiyiocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendable dili- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
&miiie$. Similar arts of self deception are used by 
those, who are supremely devoted to the* honours or 
pleasures of the world. But let me beseech all such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by those marks of a worldly temper, 
which have been specified ; and if^on such inquiry, con- 
science shall pronounce them guilty, lei them solemniy 
consider, that the word of God excludes them firom the 
catalogue of Christians, and expressly shuts them out of 
the kingdom of heaven. Let them remwmber too, that 
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the nature of things as well, as the revealed constitution 
of God, debars those, whose hearts, whose chosen trea^ 
sures have been whdly earddy and sensual fix>m the 
^iritual ai^4 rofined felicity of the ceiestiaT world. It b 
eong^ous, It ii fiec^ssary, that our fate should corres- 
pond to our prevailing choice and character during this 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob- 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such m 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep- 
arate us from this idol of our heartSi Then, if not be« 
fore, we shall fully realize the truth and emphasis of the 
poet's monitory representation ; 

^ Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart i 

A broken reed at best ; bat oft a spear ; 

On iu sharp pobn peace bleeds, and hope ex^res.** 

Let us aU remember, that the world in its best state 
cannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjqynlents are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca- 
lious and transitory. Reason, experience, and revela* 
tion unit^y proclaim that all below b vanity. Thus 
s^ the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
Riches take to themselves wings, and lly away. World* 
I7 honour and sensual gratification afford but a short* 
fived gleam of pleasure. Earthly fiiendships are im- 
perfect and mor^. The world itself b passing away. 
Fn)m henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your afiecdons on things above, not on things of the 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profession, 
ye are dead to tli^ workl, and alive to God and heai^en. 
Act agreeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, whp is our 
life, shall appear, ye also shall appear with him in gloiy. 
c c 



i^ermon xiv. 

On th« Divine Preference of Mercy to 
Sacrifice. 



Matthew xii. 7. 
/ will have meri^y and mt sturifii^^ 

HIS passage Is quoted by our Saviour from the 
Old Testament, to justify his disciples in gathering and 
ruU>in^ out a few handfuls of corn, for their necessary 
relreshracnt on the Sabbath day. Wbci). ti»ei^^peii«ti- 
^0U9 Pharisees 'condemned this action, as s^ prQ&na<> 
tion of the Sabbath^ Jesus repels theaccusotipi^i^y ^w^ 
iQg» from their own scriptures^ that God require acts. 
of cliarity before positive or ceremonial observ^oes^ 
, When God declares by his prophet, " I desired ji^ 
cy, and not sacrifice,'' the genius of the Hetx^ew lan- 
^niage, and the general tenor of Scripture, oblige us to 
understand i( in a comparathe sense ; as importing that 
the Deity values sacrifice ^or less than mercy, and when 
they interfere with each other, hp re(|uires us to oimt 
tihe former, and attend to the latten Many important 
tcKte,* both in the old and new Testament, must be evi- 
dently expounded in this comparative sense^ 
' The words, thus explained, suggest the following 
proposition ; That moral duties towards men are a more 
valuable and essential branch of rel^|ioa, than external 
acts of worship towards God. 

To set the proposition before us in acorr^ and just 
fight, I must observe that religion essentially consists 
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in die TCupKt of dependent creatures to their Creator ; 
wUch fc^ct, expressed in every suitable way, conu 
prises the whde of religious duty. Hence acts of jus-: 
tice and charity towaids pen may and do form a part 
of reli^on, because a true regard to God will prompt 
sincere love and beneficence to his creatures ; and when 
these social affections and offices flow frbm a pious re« 
spect to God.; when only a cup of cold water is given to 
one of Christ's disdples, as a testimony of love and obe- 
dience to him ; it is as properly an exercise of true re^ 
ligtOQ, as those duties, which immediately refer to our 
Maker. 

Apcordin^y^ the duties of religion ire justly divided 
into two great classes; one of which refers imme* 
diately to God, the other to man. It must be further 
observed, that the worship of God consists of two parts^ 
external and internal : the. former is made up of bodily 
and visible action ; the latter of the secret di^>ositions 
and exercises of the heart. The one is an outward sign 
or manifestation of the other, and is also an essential in* 
gredient in social or public worship $ as without it oiv 
common sentiments and feelings could not be expressed. 
But internal homage, consisting in hear^ love, rever* 
enoe, gratitude, penitence, and desire, constitutes the 
main part, yea the soul of true religion and of acceptable 
worships To illustrate still further this important dis- 
tinction, let us attend to the ancient Jewish sacrifices, 
to which otir text alludes, and which formed a Idige part 
Of God's ancient instituted worship* 

The killing and bfiering of beasts upon the altar wa$ 
the external part, or the body of that worship t while love 
to God« repentance of sin, and fiuth in the future sacrifice 
of Christ, were the inward and vital spirit of it. The 
j^ttff^y^ an indispensable dut]^ at all seasons aod In all 
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tttuations, beca^pse it was of moral and immutaUe obB^ 
gation. But Ae former varied, according to tfie cii> 
cumstances, opportunitiesi and abilities of the subjects 
Agreeably, the apostle tells us, that, wher^ there is a 
willing mind, a man b accepted according to that whidi 
he hadi, and not according to that which be hath not. 
While therefore God alwajs requires the homage of diir 
[ hearts, he may alter, and even sometimes dispense widi 
idsible forms of devotion, where circumstances or some 
greater duties forbid their observance. 

Accordingly, we are now prepared to prove, Aat acts 
of justice, mercy, and usefulness to our ^qw men are 
greater duties, than external religious worship ; though 
tiiey s^^ confessedly inferior to that inward devotion to« 
wards our Maker, which is the first and parent duty. 
This Superiority of moral duties is confirmed, pot only 
by the express declaration of our text, but by nunier* 
ous arguments both from 9criptur^ and reason* 

In the first place^ the Bible insists on these moral 
virtues much more, tha;i it does on external wor^p, 
l£ven the law of Moses, though very strict and copious 
In its ritual 'prescriptions, yet dwells with peculiar fre- 
quency and emphasis upon social duties. 

In the twenty-third chapter of Exodus, th^t inspired 
lawgiver enumerates a long catalogue of moral virtues, 
and denounces a dreadftil sentence upon those, who neg* 
lected them. " Thou shalt not wrest the judgment 
of the poor* ThoU shalt not falsely accuse nor slay 
the innocent. Thou shalt take no gift in judgment* 
Thou shalt not oppress the stranger. Six years sh^t 
thou sow thy land, but the sevepth thou shalt let it rest, 
that the poor of thy people may eat*» In Deutenxio. 
my, he dwells still more largely and eamesdv on the 
same topics, '^ Thou shalt not harden thy heart, nof 
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shut thy hand fitnn thy poor brother, but thou shaft- 
open thy hand wide unto him. That which is altegetb^ 
cr just diait thou fdlow, that thou mayest live.'* In 
Ae twenty.seventh chapter of that book, he directs the 
Levkes to stand on Mount £bal, and solemnly declare 
the curse ot God upon transgressors; and it is re* 
maikaMe Ibat of dieven diftrent sons of o&nders thu> 
denounped, ten are doomed for violating moral an^ 
idative duties, and one only for n^lecting or 
corrupting the ceremonies of religioQ» It is also re* 
markaUe, that six of those ten commands, which form 
die basis, and exhibit the leading spirit of the Jewish 
system, apd indeed of all true religion, wre devoted to 
the sevenU branches of social virtue. • Agreeably, the 
great body of the Old Testament prophets insist fre^ 
quently and principally upon justice, mercy, and truth ; 
and they promise the &vour and best blessings of God 
on those, who ^steadily practise them. The Jewish 
Sciiptures very often characterize the godly man, hf 
the epithets 72/^^, merciful^ upright. 
. The same features are conspicuous in die New Tesr 
lament writings^ When various descriptions of meli 
resorted to John, to receive his instruction and baptbm, 
he chiefly inculcated moral reformation and sochl du« 
ty, Our Saviour too, in his sermon on die mount, 
dwells principally on a right temper and conduct to- 
wards our fellow men, and pronounces blessings on 
persons of this character. The writings of the ^)Osdes 
are likewise full of moral precepts. Even those epis* 
ties, whose prime object b the iUustration, proof, or de^ 
fence of evangelical doctrines, yethdd up Christian mO* 
rality as the great end and fruit of these doctrines, and 
by these thpy pathetically urge betievers to mutual love 
an^ kindness, justice aiHi truth, forgiveness and long-^ 



wftiiiigi and the whole trada of relative virtaes. Sinoe 
therefore these duties are&r more insisted ontfaiough- 
out the BiUe, than external worship, we strongly infer 
their superior importance. 

Secondly. When these two branches of d^y ait 
mentioned or compaced together in Scripture, the former 
is evidently preferred to the latter. 

Thus, when the prophet Isaiah charges the Jewish 
people with ai^vf ul degeneracy and wickedoessi be {wed* 
icates this chai^, not upon their neglect of ^^emal 
worship (for they abounded in sacrificies and obfadoosi 
in scdenm meetings and festivals) ; biit upon their violitioti 
of justice and mercy, without which he assures thras 
flat their multiplied religious observances were iniquity 
and abomination. He theref6t^ calls upon them to re^ 
form from their unri^teousness and cruel^, to ses^ 
Judgment and relieve the oppressed, to judge the &ther« 
less and plead. f<H: the widow; and on this cooditiQa 
promises them the divine acceptance ^nd blessing* Ja 
another part of his prophecy, after describing the people 
of Israel as taking delight in approaching to God, in &st- 
ingi praying, and attending ordinances, and as compiaia- 
ing that their zealous services were not accepted, be pro- 
ceeds to inform them, that the more acceptable &st is to 
" break every yoke of oppression, to deal their bread to 
the hungry, and to cover the naked." In this way he 
assures them of the divine benediction. The prophet 
Micah also, after speaking, with comparative coa- 
•tempt of burnt offerings, or of presenting to God thou- 
sands of rams, pr ten thousands of rivers of oil, adds; 
** He hath showed thee, Oman, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy QodP^ . 
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The same decided preft^m^ of monlkty to extenul 
devotion marks manjr other passives of the Old Testa.* 
merit. OurSftviour frequency pronounces the saaM 
decision ; and, in express terms, styles judgment, mer* 
cy , and fidelity the weightier matters of the law. 

Thiidly. The history of the Bible shows, that vtff 
degenerate and hypocritical professors of re&gion more 
commonly abound inactsof wwship, than in moral du- 
ties. This, we have just seen, was remarkably true of 
ancient brad. It was equally true of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, those worst of hypocrites, in the time of our 
Saviour. They were very precise in performing their 
religious ceremonies, while they covetously and cruelly 
devoured widows* houses. These facts prove, that « 
ze^dous and persevering attachment to devout forms is 
far more consistent with a falise and degenerate hearty 
than the steady practice of social virtue ; and consequent* 
ly that the latter is more excellent, and a more de- 
cisave symptom of a good character, than the former. 

fourthly. When the gospel'dfrects us to show our faith 
by our woiks, it principally intends works of justice and 
charity. Thus the apostle James, when pointing out 
the best fruits and evidences of saving faith, says ; " If 
yt fidfil the royal law, thou shak love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ye do well." He goes on; " WJiat\doth it 
profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, and hath 
not works ; can faith save him ? If a brother or sister 
be naked and destitute of daily food ; and one of you 
say to them, go your way, be ye warmed* and filled ; 
notwithstanding ye give them not the things which are 
needful for the body ; what doth it profit ?*' This im- 
plies that such profession of faith is as unprofitable and 
as hollow, as good words to the naked and hungry with»- 
out giving them any assistance. He accordingly adds. 
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*^£ven so fiuth/' if it have not works^ dbat b, suchtm 
are enjoined in the royal law justmentioned, ^^ is dead ;^ 
Ibat is, it b wholly lifeless and unprofitable ; yea, as the 
apostle proceeds to affirm, it is no better, than the Suth 
of devils ; for it b a fiuith without love and its beneficent 
fruits^ and of course has notlung of the spirit of true re- 
ligioa or mcntdity. Accordingly^ the apostle John re* 
presents it as a natural impossibility for a man to lyve 
Cod, and yet neglect acts of kindness to lus nei^|hbour. 
'^ ^lioso hath this world's goods, and seeth hb brother 
in need, and sbutteth up his boweb of compassion from 
him; how dwelleth the love of God in him?" And 
through hb whole epistle, he insists on brodieriy love 
and its fruits, as the surest mark of love to God. Saint 
James likewbe, when simimarily describing real Chris- 
tknity, says, ^^ Pure relig^ion and undefiled b thb, to 
. ybit the fatherless and widow in their affliction/' AH 
which abundantly confirms the proposition before us. 

Fifthly* The Scriptures represent our final sentenced, 
as turning eminently upon our moral works. Clnst, 
who is to be our Judge, telb us, that many in the .day cf 
judgment will plead their great religious professions and 
performances^ they wfll urge, that they have prophesi- 
ed in Ins name, that they have eaten and drunk in hb 
presence^ or at his table ; but their plea will be rejected. 
On the contrary^ works of love and mercy to^«rds men, 
especially towards afflicted Christbns, are stated to be 
the principal things, which the Judge will honourably 
mention and reward in the righteous, and the neglect of 
which he will punbh in the wicked.- He will accept 
(he former, as if done to himself; because they flovi^ 
fi^m, and exhibit the best evidence of a spirit of fidth^ 
Iwe, and obedience to him ; and he will condemn the 
latter, as affording the most decisive proof of a want of 
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true affixtion to himself. Our Saviour, in the twenty^ 
fifth <%pter 9f N^tth^w, describes this final process 
aqdf '4^cision |n the most particular, simple, and afiect- 
log maqnen We must suppose, that in thb tiescrip- 
tion, tj^e m<^t iipnqrtant and distinguishing marks bodi 
of Chast'§ friends and enemies are held up to pur View. 
\ft we find no pention made of external worship; tior 
of any thing, but the performance or omission of moral, 
duties. How strong' then is the inference that these, 
next to ijiwafd piety > are the most excellent part of re- 
figion! 

itayi^g supported our doctrine by a variety of scrip- 
tural .proof, Jet us listen a few moments to the yoide of 
reason on this subject ; lyhich wiU not only further es- 
tablish ^e pojnt '9;^' hand, but show us die rationai 
grounds of its truth. 

Jfow, In .the view of reason, moral duties are superior 
tp outwiard .religious 'ceremonies, because the former 
are rijght^d exbdlent in their own nature^ and consti- 
tute a' great part 9jF.the end of .religion ; while the latter 
are useful chie^y, as signs or instniments of something 
nulher. Moral tnith, justice, and charity, are unchangi 
^bly fit. and beautUul in themsclv.es ; they.are immedi- 
ately necessary and conducive to the gener^ good as 
weB, as to Ae true perfeqtion of the agent When 
rightly perifpniied, they unply that holiness, and directly 
promote, that happiness, which Are the ultiipjate object of 
.all religious institutions. But the external worship of 
God is valuable chiefly, as ^i sign of inward piety, or a 
me^ ^t mqral goodness. Subistantial qr prs^ctical vir- 
tue b, therefore^ as much superior to religious rites^ 
9s,tl^.q^ is superior to.the means^ or real e;^cellence to 
^mere sigii or^pres^on of it 

• D d 
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" ■ • , . • . '' . . • • ^ * 

Again, by outward devotion, we express our regard to 

God by "jjordSf or professions only ; but by good works 

to our neighbour we show our respect to Giid by deeds. 

When a man publicly professes the religion, aiid attends 

the,<)rdinances of Christ, he only calls him Lord, Lord ; 

but if he imitates and obeys him by a meek, kind, and 

useful conduct, he actually does the things, which Tic 

saith. If a man worship God by prayer and praisCj^ 

he expresses with hjslips a devout and suppliant, a pen- 

itent and thankful spirit ; but a conscientious dischaEg;e 

pf;all mpral dutiesexpresses the same spirit, in language 

"l^vjnore criediblc and emphatig^ ; I jne.an,* the lahj^age 

of the. life: he love^ Goc^ and meju not in Avord and 

Jongue only, but in deed apd in tnj A. . 

We may add, that the steady practipe of nfkoral virtues 
ig^ far more crosaqg to a ^Ifish, proud^ and depraved 
iieart, than the perfornian(^.pf,religiiou<$^^ rites,. The 
latter in many cases may .^ be observed without much 
expense or; self denial. Instead of counteracting, they 
flxay be rendered subservient tp worldly rinterest, repu- 
tqdtion,, and power. , Thus the {jerepapm^ strjcthess and 
long prayers of the Pharisee^, were, aj; once the clojak 
and the, engine of their insatiable avarice, amfcition and 
vanity. They served to varnish their characters, to 
promote their vices,^ to quiet their, guilty consciences, 
and to nourish their religious tppes.' .But alife of strict 
justice and fidelity to their neighboi^'r§^' ot condescend-' 
ing and liberal charipr to the poor aiia 'a&icted, wpuld 
have contradicted their jjelfish and haughtv '&sp6?itions ; 
it would have been a costly and fatal sacrifice, of their 
covetous and criminal pursuits. .! V, f' ,/^ / 

These "observations, apply still more ' strongly^ t6 the 
ceremonial and moral pfeccpls of Cl^isuaiii^'."" Tht 
religious institutions of the gospel are so few and simple^ 
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that persons may visibly attend them, without greatly 
taxing or suspending their worldly ease, emolument, or^ 
pleasure. At the same time, these institutions have so 
serious and sacred an aspect, that a regular and zealous 
attendance upon theni may be made a convenient cover, 
compensation, or instrument, of the most immoral 
dispositions and purposes. But the practice of Christian 
morality implies the sacrifice of personal ease and hon-' 
<5fur, interest and pleasure, to the good of our neighbour 
and the public. It implies that expensive, resolute, and* 
persevering self denial, which is one of the best proofs* 
of a virtuous heart. 

Hence the performance of moral duties reflects great- 
cr honour upon God and religion, than external devotion. 
For it exhibits a more decisive testimony, a more self 
denying proof, of inward respect and obedience to God. 
It is honouring him, not by cheap professions only, but 
by costly sacrifices. It implies an affectionate and sted- * 
last imitation of his moral character. It immediately^ 
reflects and recommends his moral beauty and glory* 
By practically loving our neighbour as ourselves, by 
showing an invincible regard to the rules of justice and 
charity, we prove in the best manner our devotion to 
the command, example, and honour of our Maker and' 
Redeemer ; we give the most convincing testimony, that 
God is worthy to be regarded and obeyed in the great- 
est and most self denying instances, and that inordinate 
self-interest, in all its claims and appearances, is to be 
readily sacrificed on his altar. 

In short, works of benevolence, while they ^orify God 
in the most substantial manner, directfy contribute to 
the good of his creatures, and thus accomplish the 
two great ends of religion, namely, the happiness of the 
universe, and the honour of its Creator. 
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, We readily graiit, tBat if oiir gooidness extended to 
God, as it does to man ; if our external worship coiild 
benefit the former, as our chafitible offices do" the latter ; 
in this case our obligation to acts oi* devotion would as 
far exceed that of social duties, as God b greater than 
man. But the transcendent greatness pf the Deity, while 
it entides him to the first place in our hearts, exalts him 
infinitely above the necessity or possibility of receiving 
benefit from our services. He has, therefore, appointed 
his sensitive and rational creatures, especially ^uch of 
them as are peculiarly dependent or indigent, to be his 
deputies or representatives, to receive from us those 
beneficent offices, which we cannot immediately perform 
to himself. Hence it comes to pass, that next to the 
love of our Creator, our most important duty is to seek 
tach other's welfare, and in this way to give the most 
acceptable proof both of our piety and benevolence. 

Our subject, in review, furnishes a strong argument 
for the truth and divinity oiF the Bible. The Scriptiires 
h^monize with sober reason in making love to God the 
first duty of religion, and in assigning the second rank to 
ri^ht affection and conduct towards men. In this point 
Christianity essentially differs from, and infinitely excels, 
all other systems. The pagan, mahometan, and popish 
religions lay the main stress on ceremonial observances ; 
while modem infidel phUosophy, being compelled, by 
the light and influence of revelation, to abandon the ab. 
surd and foul superstitions of ancient systems, has erect- 
ed a partial and external morality on the ruins of piety ; 
it has expunged both the inward and outward worship 
of Deity from the catalogue of human duties. Christiani- 
ty alone steers a safe and middle course between these 
fetal extremes. It comprises the whole of virtue iil the 
love of God and our neighbour. It makes substantial 



beii^cence to thd latter ifae 6est fruit said cviAitick Sf 
oiir regard to the former. When ^e comp^ the ^^ 
pel in this particukr With the b6^ effiirts of human n^^ 
son, we are constrdindd to regard it, as th^ ofispring of 
cfivine wisdom and benivbl6hc6. 

Hence secondly^ our doctrind dugg^st^ ati tasy dbfe 
swer to one cf the most plau^bl^ tod common objectidns 
against revealed religion. It is often objected by fitcU 
thinkers, that the Bible is a superstitious, fanatical, and 
contemptible bbok, because it enjoins so many itligioui 
ceremonies, which in thehiselves are utlnl^ihg dhd 
useless. But such persons should consider that idiis' 
same book holds up substantia piety knd morali^, iA 
file end and crown of all these ritu^ observances. 
They should also consider, that in the pte^nt state of 
human niature, the love and practice of morid goodne^ 
can ndither be duly expressed, Retired, not promoted, 
without some outward forms of religious worship and 
instruction. But reason and &ct assume us, that the 
niiinerous ceremonies enjoined on the ancient Jews were 
df essential importance to preserve that gross aiid in- 
tractable nation in the &ith and service of die true God, 
and the consequent practice of strict, uncorrupted virtue- 
It is equally manifest, that the regular observance of the 
Chiistkh Sabbath and its public ordinances is highly 
important to the interests of practical religion and 
morality. We may add, the objection before us im- 
peaches the wisdom of all nations and ages, in appoint- 
ing visible symbols and rites, as seals and memorials of 
important civil trtosactions and events. If America has 
acted a wise and useful part in commemorating the birth 
of her independence, or the nativity and death of her 
most distinguished patriot ; it must surely be equally 
proper and bibricficial for Christians to celebrate their dy- 
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iiig and risen Redeemer, andtodttead those statedpub- 
lic memorials and instructions, which remind, them of 
tjic great moral duties they owe to him and one another. 
Those, who ridicule Christianity on this ground, instead 
of showing a correct and liberal mind, or any real friend- 
dup to moral .virtue, prove themselves strangers to both. 
Hence thirdly, our subject condenins all those, who 
tnake a separation between devotion and moralit}'-, or 
who exalt one on the ruins oF the other. There arc 
many nominal Christians, who seem to place the whole 
of rdig^on in orthodox faith, pious feeling, or devout 
external forms ; while they overlook, or perliaps despise 
the moral duties of the gospel, and can hardly endure 
those preachers, by whom they are frequently enforced. . 
The religion of this class of men, instead of making 
them good members of domestic, civil, and Christian 
society, often renders them selfish and unfeeling, proud' 
and censorious, contentious and unmerciful. But such 
persons should consider that true piety is an unfailing 
spring of moral goodness ; that the main proof and glo- 
ry of it consist in the steady love and practice of those 
virtues, which assimilate human nature to the divine ; 
or which render men like God in justice and truth, in 
active, universal benevolence. They should consider, 
that the most strict and zealous attendance on religious 
ordinances is useful and acceptable only, as it expresses 
and promotes the love of God and our neighbour ; and 
that the best evidence of this love, both to ourselves and 
to the world, is a temper and life devoted to the general 
good. In short, as faith widiout works, so prayers with- 
out alms, and good feelings without virtuous actions, arc 
essentially defective, in the sight of omniscient purity. 
Let such persons further consider, what solemn import- 
ance and dignity the Bible lias conferred on moral du- 
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ties, l>y ranking them higher than the immediate wor'- 
ship of Qo<i himself. * That infinite Being, wjio jtistly 
merits and strictly requires our private, ^d public hom^ 
age; who in apcienttimi^s; condemned to instant death 
the mari, wh'o pr6faned hia Skbb^th ■; has yet expitessly 
directed that h|s ovVn^acjred tvorship shaH gl^^^T)lace t6 
needful offices' of^kiucjness to his rational, yea^even to 
his i/iferior creatures!* How.tjien can an^ fltaiierthem- 
^elveS that the^y ate serving iatfid ple^sih^ God; v/fAt they 
are hablitually utikindto their fellow- men, of even to the 
brutal creation, however religious .they itoay seem to be I 
But there is an dpposit^ description of m^li, who in- 
sisf that 'morality is the whole of. religion ;thkt works of 
justice and charity are the* only duties,' which' possess 
any worth or utility ; and that the performance <if thesfc 
will certainly entitle them to the &vour of God and the 
happiness of heaven. But this opinion is condemned by 
the whole current of Scripture as well, as by the clear- 
est dictates of reason. That God ought to be worship* 
ped, is a natural and uniform sentiment of the human 
mind. Both the law and gos[)el echo this sentiment. 
Our blessed Saviour, who was our perfect exemplar^ 
constantly united devotion with charity. He strictly ob- 
served the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Will any 
pretend that their knowledge and virtue place them 
above the need of those ordinances, which are sanction- 
ed both by the example and authority of Christ himself? 
Will they arrogantly say, that their moral attainments 
are greater, or their sentiments more correct, than his? 
If He thought an attendance on religious institutions nec- 
essary to show a due regard to the divine authority, to 
complete his own tnoral character, and to influence 
others to such attendance by the weight of his example ; 
does it not equally become imperfect men, of whatever 
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d»cri{itioD^ to cQQ4uct on the fsame priivciples? pan ^ 
|)pr90n be ^ truly ^oral mqn^^ who does i^qt obcv ct)^ 
4iyii>e oomindnd? who does not reverence apd wpr^ip 
]w Ma)i£r, a Beini; of infinite iRoral excellence? Can 
It^ ipan I79 3tea4Up^ j.\ist and ^thfii^l to hb fellow ciea- 
pfrc^ froQia sen^ pf dut^, ij^^ho b unjust and disobedient 
1)0 ]tus Cjp^tof and Redeemer ? Can Af be (j^ualified to 
sprye and ei4^7 ^^ foreyer in I^s Jteipple above, wh^ 
|a^s m plea$urp in worshipping him here bdow ? 

I4ay divinic gr^<^ hnpi^es^ the;^ ;9Qlemn hint3 on pach 
pf our hearts ! May we all be instructed to unite mfsrcy 
aind sacrifice, iht socia} and divine virtues in our c^ijarac 
tcrs here, thfit we may be fitted. for the perfect exercises 
,fuid plea^res of wor^p and f^ity in the kjingdom of 
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Sermon XV. 
'On Christian Hope. 



1 JoHK iii. 3* 

£very many that hath this hope in Aim, purijieth hint' 
self] even as he is pure* 

X He apostle in this chapter endeavours to comfort 
and inflame his fellow Christians, by setting before them 
the transcendent greatness of God's love, and the ex- 
cellency of those privileges, which accrue to them from 
it ** Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestow- 
ed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God \^ 
This wonderful privilege of being the children of God, 
is granted to, and enjoyed by die saints, even in the 
present life : " Beloved, now are we the sons of God." 
But still greater privileges arc reserved for their futiire 
enjoyment ; ** for we know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see hiih as he is.'' 
What a sublime and comforting prospect ! A prospect 
which, though its object be future and distant, conveys 
a good degree of present animation and fruition, through 
the anticipating influence of Christian hope. Even the 
remote vievir or expectation of such a felicity gives more 
delight and satis&ction, than the present enjoyment of 
the highest sublimary good. 

At the same time, this hope of heavenly glory, far 
from lulling its possessor into indolent security, or en- 
couraging him't6'camal and forbidden indulgence, is the 
most powerful and constraining incentive to dutj\ 
1 e 
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'' lie that kith this ]f9^ inhim^ pyrifiedihimsdf, even 
as He is pure." WhUe his supnemc deare and expec- 
tation centre in the future beatific vi^on and likeness o£ 
his^Lord, he fgels fepis^lf fficittd tp i:c^^ble him as 
much as possible, and thus to make the neartst ap* 
proaches to, and the bs?t pjqjajitiQn for his expected 
felicity. 

When the Christfen )« wd to purify himself, the 
idca^ is, tl^t he acta in this ?dfeir a? A dependent, subocr 
ifinate agent ? that he is^a worker with and under God i 
that having received an habitual principle o£ hol]i)s^s& 
frcMft t^9 spirit of grac^rh*. by the ^fopeunip^aid of tie 
^me Spi^t, dilige^nOy exerts tfeis principlftj or ipttproves 
^ tal^nti \fi ^, ^c^djf qo^]:^c q£ virtuo^^^ apd uaeM 
^ndu^ct,: 

Whj^n the believer ib linther described a^ praifying; 
^un^selit ^en of, Christ, i^ purc;t ^^ phrase, even, ^ 
denotes a r^sembl^ce in kind^ not a9 eq^alitf in d^- 
gree* It impwts: i3^% th^ eitpecta^nt of figure ^oiy pos^ 
^sses, and studioi^4y cultivate^, the same We ai^d 
ipjeekness,d\e s2^? pure and hpavci:dy dispo^Ww^ the 
same ^piiit o^ submji3sion« CQnformity> and obedience ta 
Ood, which were perfectly exemplified ip Jesus his. 
ipiast^r ; though he npver d-oea nor can reach that ar- 
dour ai>4 strength of yi^tue^v \xbich^appearqd "» this di- 
vine Exemplar- Thus^ in the"twlwal, body^ &e same 
vital flujd, in kind, which dwells and. flows in the head,, 
pervades all the i^iferior m^mbprs ; thpugh in the former 
it may hp accompanied with more, refined and vigproua 
spirits. Though we should grant ths^ the Christian 
hope pronjpt^ an earnest pq^uit of the ^ame degree, of 
purity',^ which the Saviour pos^^essesr yet this would 
not infer the complete success of such pi^i^it ; for the 
best imitation of the feeNe copyist can never equal 
the absolute perfection of the orig^naL 



tlAfl &b|MS/ ^ duder td Whiclil it tiiaijr be usefxd, far the 
firtt ^«6e< td ditttf iil«»«'^affi<^giMy^ n^t is xnciocfdi 
ifk A^Wkdf Atf J^fi^tidD, hfem a^iibedl ib tlie 

Now asaH puiifiation imports the ncidcml <atf^L 
moAtf w thlaiexfMs^fi^ ift the! tfidral e^ ^vatng^fical 
settse^' ^}ififi« datf€tixie» fr(^ the poBufion of sin. 

dihr must bd ipadadly ik«^ro}iad't^ r€^f)kted ^6itisis 
of peiiitccrtMfwrp^ fbf hi l^ «l Vigilant pitvention k 
the overt acts, and^ as far a^ ^b^Sbk. 6f ^ jnti^H 
mdtidfffl tdkiti 4»m; bf ktqiiitStit and Strict In^uinr 
lMtt> tte Mbticfttf <Ktf Arilt^ with teSpi^t to sin and holi- 
ndss; kqt i^mtlng mi^ strongest' ^ikii^d against coiistitii- 
ikmA or fimnrile tiees ; bf kee^i6g6u# bodily sehs^k 
and apprfita uiidtf « CdHsttiii ettid s^i^i^ reg^latioh ; 
hf diBDrijftiing ^it^i^rds to Chnst and tie fSecuIl^ 
dbeovtiVi^s o< falfi; g^($^r and fthally, by eallSn^ dowti 
siiQsoatttf li^ abcN^ by ekrhtfsif and contf^^ 

Aa die pMiyer 6# a steceteand* cbntrite heart is die a|^ 
^iMt«i«ie^»^^ta]hii^'s^ infiiiences itoth 

HeaMmi sd^^haisi tt elKcaey in its vety nature to jsurl^ 
aMdexadttbe souL Fo^itaWB£:e!ns andiiKueJEisesiiiour 
mki^ ai serise cf (he ihajcsty Bsid goodiiess, t^ piinfy 
ami j^Msehce' of God ; and thus stnengtliehd our im^ 
pressbcto of the evil of sin; atid of die beauty ah<Jobfi|^ 
ticfn of hbPriess* It Aiufti^lvek'aend enhances our chp* 
gagefcents^ and motifs W avbid' iViiquityi to resist 
tettiptatkJtt, and to practise d\rt}% 'tkus it extinguish^ 
idcious inclinations, increases the tenderness and ,£>roe 
ef coh'soience, improves our relisli for devout and' s^Jir. 
jttl^ e«ta-^|isM^ and entertainments, oar z&lmi v%bur 



4n the cause c£ virtue^; fU34 iffir,erwk^vo\m. to obUdn a 
tempef . ai4 beljayi9ur <»tt:«^Qndwg ipswjpiavv^. 

Having thus viewe4 thciChrjstian pii^wi^ Wtpscjf 
as God is pure, let us now attsn4.to tbe, h^tppy *fi»acjr 
<rf his hope in promoting t^ .«mi: puf«$y.; ^. Th^ the 
hope of the gospel believer must have (iw tojiitmy iq* 
fluence appi^arS|. . . .' . /^ : ^ q '- i. '/[ 

Tirst, Fr^the;ir7mn^ (^itsjbjecu /Fhte gwatofcject 
of the Chri$jian?s lioperis iftemal happinaaamitiie perfect 
vision, Ukfness, aod- consequent fi:ui)i»»aD£his Godiand 
' Redeempr. Hq expects, when his l^ord shall appear, 
to be liA^hifn fiotli in boUtie^ss and bkaiBoda»t»x IfMmse 
he ^hall then see fi^nit fls k^is.' ,: ' " t i . 

Now the hope of sucK % pure and ielevfttpd;Ji|ippiness 
directly implies, and promotes^. temper of hfariE, cot^ 
responding with the ol>ject in view- It implies such a 
temper, because the vei;y; nature of hope ioarolYea.Iove to 
some absent good, joined to the cordiiiI>:pIeasing: idesiie 
and expectation of ere Ippg.poss^s^tng it. It.tberefore 
supposes a disposition of minii ponforsned. or attemper- 
ed to .this good : bthcTwisfj tjtje i|nJind:{^Pltld^(iOtr0xpect 
it with pieasing ci^f^ot^Qn?, bu^ wquldiTOgajrd it^th in. 
dijFerence or aversion; that is, ^instfadiof h^piog^ it 
*i)r|pul^ rather 4re4d ' jts arrival. (Jilpnsequtntlyi ^ hope 
of completely resembly^ God hFreafter in^pUes a sin- 
cere*Iow and conformitj^ to hin^^at -presient, prpdscing 
aii 2u;de^*t, expecting, joyful desire of sh9rtly asking in 
"hisperftct^likenesB. The hope of seeing Christ^<^ heis^ 
artii^ '^second coming, imj^i^s^qmeaffectipnitiii assimi* 
Tiling, ajid'delightf^il. yiews^qf hiis glory and love, in the 
^res^ntstajEe,, inspiring ifervent aspirations after the fu- 
*ture/bSa(ific vision. , 

. "iTiIs'Tiope likewise directly promotes moral purity as 
w^ll^ ^"implies it. . For while the expecting Christian 
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-beljolds andaptkipatqs the af^qaching g^oiy cfCbpat 
and heaven, he will inseoaiUy catch the itiu^ of that 
-glory.; hU heart will repme a more fdl niipi:essiQn of 
it9 adiiured pb|ect ; aa4 tho$ wiU becpme ii(iore punp 
,and heavenly » in pippc^tioa to tfae^ vigour IukI frequent 
esenciae of its Christian hope. His desire and'eKpecta- 
tioo : of such a holy fidicity will likewise oigage lus asaid* 
uous culture of those moral qualities, which must pre* 
pa» him ibr it 4' wluch. alow can dispose, . invigorate,, 
«nd exalt ;his mipd for, the sublime emptojmKdit tmd 
hU^of heaven. . ^ 

A previous and confirmed habit of moral p^uitjrraust 
qualifyius to enjoy, aud.even to support the Aiture pies- 
cnct and glory of Godr to relish and ddigfat in Ac 
moral beauty and harmony of hb perfections, and tol)e* 
hold the smiles of hiS) approving face. The subject of 
^fsartJUy sovereign, w1k> desires md expects b>. be adn 
^-anced into his pwster's.palace, to convene. ^,live im 
the royal presence^ will studiously adorn iind fit himself 
for such an elevation* David»:in.the t\Tenty-£burth 
psdni) propf>ses aqd answers this momentous question r 
*^ Who jaball ascend into the hUl of the Lord ? Wh^ 
shall:.atandin bi^ holy placp:? He that hath cleaa.hands 
tndapitf^heart/' 

: Wrre.it possible &ff us^to enter heaven without holiv* 
nesS) 'instead of being a seat of- happiness^ it . would be 
to us SI state of disguat, nmrtificationi and torment ; be. 
f^uae fiothing in it:.wduldsuit dot vicious and carnal' 
propensities* [None but the pure in heart can derive 
any Ues^dness from.fleeing God. To those of an op- 
posite character, the sight and presence of infinite purity^ 
nuist be a source of painful aversion, confusion, and 
horror. A genoiiie hope, therefore, of so refined a 
S^Ucity njufit stir up its possessor to purify himself, as 
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I 

Christ is pure ; that inthis w^y^hem^be^tftjtted'filr 
the expected joys of his immedi^ie presMo^ 

Again. Christian hoBness here itl the apfmnfed cM^ 
£tian or mean of future blessedtiesi. It is iiidispdnsk- 
Uy required by the positive comtiiutian of God as ^Mi» 
asby^veiy nature of the thing. Now the reasonable 
hope of a de^red end is ever grounded upoti, andleads 
tO) a vigorous use of the niokMi which are necessary, 
or conducive to the attainneik of iit« None biit» mad- 
man wiM hope to reap whhoot soiTiiig, or will^ s(w om 
kind of seed^ and expect a harvest of another Kiv« 
sow tares, we cannot, without die greatest 4rt)sardity, 
expect to reap the finest of the wheat: In fike idanMf, 
if we sow the seeds of vanity and sin in this li^ which 
is the spring of (»2r edstenee/ we iwist expect a cxsrm^ 
ponding harvest of conftraKid depravitv, disappont. 
ment, and nmin the next. Thdre id do reai^^^tt#- 
hstif^, without previous^ sowing to the Spirit^ or living 
a spiritual and hofy life ;. and dierefoK a sGriptaraL hope (tf 
everlasting happinesa is ever connected with sudtalttb; 
and powerfully quickens its subjects to persevere' and hn^ 
prove in it. Which suggests another idea, viz. that as 
Christian purity b the great and oaY^ evidence^ef Mil tide 
to heaven, the hope of it must not only depend apon our 
having diberidsncset butmust engage us to preserve it in 
a clear, satisfying, and advancing state. As we shoidd 
esteem that man a presumptuous -fixd, who hoped- 1» in- 
herit an estate, to which he could show no title ; so it 
is equally foolish to hope for the heavenly inheritsnce^ 
unless we can support our claim to it by iHe gitcnd 
charter of the gospel But we cannot prove dits, either 
in the court of conscience or of heaven, but by the pu- 
rity of our hearts and lives* No one can rationally' sat* 
isfy himself, that he is an heir of God afid jcnnt heir 
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wi^Jipsii9 Christ to future glory, unless he can prove 
hiimelf a child of God; for ifehUdreny then heirs. But 
be omnot i«>vt himself a child, unless he exhibit in 
his temper and conduct the image and spirit of hb heav- 
en^ Father, oi' the peculiar dispositions which become 
his children ; that is, unless he manifest a spirit of filial 
lOve and reverenccy submission and imitaticxi. A good 
hope, tbeut Q^ust be founded on satisfactory evidence of 
real hoUnes^^ and must awaken earnest and unceasing 
^eavcAirs after still higher measures of it 

Again^ this hope constrains the soul to purify itself 
from motives of pious gratitude* For surely if I ex* 
pect ao gVGftt and fifte a giftas eternal life from a Beings 
vrhg miglrt ^iistly have doomed me to eternal death ; 
eveiy principle of ingenui^, equity, and honour, must 
ei^pigeme thaokfolfy to devote my short life to his ser^ 
vice ! Shall I, can I go on to affixmt and defy him, by 
Mfhose grace I hope to be saved ? Can I expect the ac^ 
QOmplishment of aU his exceedmg great and precious 
promises to suck a vile worm as myself, and yetcontin*' 
ue to trample upon the righteous Ikws and infinite ben^ 
efitB of so great and merciful a Sovereign^ Can I insult 
that goodness, from which I expect everlasting blessed- 
ii^ss? Can i hope to live and reign in glory with my 
exaked Redeemer, who was crucified on earth, that I 
mig^ be glorified with him in heaven ? Can I hope for 
this, and yet crucify this Redeemer afresh, t^ indulg-^ 
ing diose sins, which nailed him to the cross ? Does he 
. demand no other return from me for his expensive love^ 
than the constant study and practice of holiness, which 
is as much my privilege, as my duty ; and can I refuse 
him so small a requital ; a service so easy, so proper^ 
aJid so happy for myself? Surely they, who can act so 
base a part, have not the generous spirit and hope of 



Christians^ but ar^ lost ; to commonlngenuity. Every 
true friend of Chrbt and heir of his s^vation is con- 
strained by his redeeming love, and by that a&clionate 
hq)e and consequent gratitude, which are enkindled by 
ity to live, not to himself, but to him who died for hnn, 
and rose again. 

I might add, that beside the mond or argumentative 
influence of Christian hope, in the respects now men- 
tioned, upon the character of its subject, it has likewise 
a natural efficacy to sanctify the heart and life. For it is 
one of the graces of that Holy Spirit, and of that faeav- 
enly religion, whose whole design and tendency are to 
purify and exalt our degenerate nature. Consequently, 
the Acpe of the gospel as well, as all its other virtues, is 
essentially holy, both in its nature and efect, and there- 
fore mnst gradually root out the remains of sin, and 
cany forward the opposite interest in its happy posses^ 
sor. Christian hope is also immediately connected widi 
evangelical faith, both as it directly springs from it, and 
bears a striking resemblance to it ; and of course the 
same pure and noble fruits, which Scripture and ezpe« 
rience ascribe to tlie latter, may with equal reason be 
predicated of the former. 

Our sul>ject leads us to reflect on the excellenqr of 
the Christian religion, not only in bringing life and 
immortality to light, but in giving such a rational and 
sublime view of future happiness, and rendering thft 
hope of it such an eminent instrument and support as 
well, as fruit and solace of virtue. Thus the very 
privileges and comforts as well, as requirements^ of the 
gospel, directly tend to sanctify oiu* hearts,, and raise 
them to their true perfection and felicity. How wcMthy 
Is such a system of a holy and benevolent Deity ! How 
friendly to the present and final welfare of roan I 
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Our subject presents a certain criterion, by which to 
try our hopes of heaven. We all, I suppose, profess to 
be candidates and expectants of future glory. But 
what are the grounds, properties, and effi^^ts of our 
hopef Is it built upon, and productive of, inward and 
practical holiness ? Or is it accompaiued with securi^, 
sloth, and sinful gratificaticMi ? If the latter, our hcqpe 
ttid our pretended religion, are mere absurdity, mock* 
eiy, and delusi<xi. For is it not repugnant to sober 
reason to hope for salvation, when our very hope is Of 
such a nature and influence, as to prove us heirs of de- 
struction ? Can that hope originate from, and lead you 
to heaven, which has nothing heavei^ in its nature and 
operation, but every thing the reverse ? How inexpres- 
^ly fixdish is it, to expect a holy happiness without a 
holy disposition ! To expect to be finaHy ^orious in the 
ey^ of the Lord, when our prevailing character ia un'^ 
lUceaikl contrary to his! Tp look for complete and end- 
less satis&ction in the pltsence, service, and enjoy* 
ment of a Being, whoid we habitually dislike, am} 
whose laws of lidlowship>are our greatest bilrden and 
aver^on! To expect to fipd otir eternal happiness and 
delight in those spiritual, exercises and entertainments, 
whidi are entirely opposite to Our preseait determined 
pursuits and established increasing propensities ! 

Is it not equally absuifl and impious to hope for di- 
vine forgiveness and acceptance, without a heart-purify- 
ing fidth in, and vital union to, Christ ? To expect to be 
spared by that patience, which we continue to provoke, 
and to be finally embraiced by that mercy, which we re- 
solve to abuse? To propose to live the life of the wick- 
ed, and yet die the death of the righteous ? To live in a 
worldly, proud, unchristian manner, and then die like 
holy, humble, heavenly Chrbtians ? To hope for victory 

Ff 
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over sin and temptation by lazy wishes, without earnest 
struggles against it f And to enter ih at the strait gate, 
Widiout striving and agonizing for it ! How absuni to 
profess a belief of the Bible, and yet hope for happiness 
without, yea, contrary to scriptural grounds ! to expect 
the end without the appointed means! Yea, in the 
use of methods, wUch contradict and defeat it ! Such 
hopes as these, not only imply the mad expectatim of 
absolute impossibilities, but also the impious presump- 
tion, that God will prove fidse to himself, to his own 
essential attributes and declared constitution, for the 
sake of honouring, and saving us in our perverse 
and rebellious dispositions ! 

Let those, who have hitherto cherished such in&tu- 
ated, wicked, and ruinous hopes, be entreated immedi- 
ately to abandon them ; or ebe they, and their delusive 
expectations will soon perish together in the pit of de- 
struction ; for what is the hope of the hypocrite, when 
God shall take away his sod ! But if we possess the 
purifying hope above described, let us rejoice in it, 
bless God for it, walk worthy-of it, hold it fast unto die 
end, and under its enlivening influence press forward to 
stiU higher degrees of Christian purity, confidence, and 
joy. Dearly beloved, havings. such precious promises 
as the ground and object of our elevated hopes, " Let 
us cleanse ourselves from all fltiiiness erf* the flesh and 
spirit, perfectmg holiness in the fear of God." 



Sermon xvl 
The Christian Pattern. 

Phil. ii. 5. 

Let this mind be in you^ Hvhich was also in Christ Jesus. 

JL H£ Christian religionbastfais unspeakable advantage 
above all other systems, that it holds out a perfect mod- 
el of virtue in tl^ life of its Founder; a model, which 
iuUy exemplifies and enforces his excellent doctrines and 
precepts; which exUbits at once the express image and 
glory of God, and a safe and complete directory for the 
conduct oi man ; and agreeably, one main object of 
Christ's appearing in our nature, and living in our 
worid, was to mark out by his life as wel},'as h^ his in- 
structions, the path to immortality^ 

The apostle in the text and following verses patheti. 
cally urges upon Christians a studious imitadon of this 
glorious pattern, particulariy in the amiable virtues of 
love and meekness, of faum&it|r jtfid condescension. 
Accordingly, I ^all tsdke Mcasion to illustrate and en- 
force the great du^ of cc^ying die sp^it an4 ^f<^ of our 
blessed Mpstjer. 

The ^rst mquiry, which this passage suggests, is, m 
what respiccts is Christ an /example to his followers? 
The answer is. He is our pattern in diose diings only^ 
which are comqion to him and us. He is not an object 
of imitation in diose things, which were peculiar to 
him, as the Son of God and Redeemer of the worid ; 
jAor did he exemplify those duties, which result from 
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our peculiar situatioO) as sinful and redeemed creatures % 
such as repentance of sin, and fiuth in the divine mercy 
through a Mediator. But Christ is our exemfdar in all 
those right dispositions and actions, which bdoi^ to hu* 
man nature in its uncorrupted state, and to which it is 
gradually recovered by gospel £uth and repentance. 
We are therefore bound to imitate him in all those mor« 
al excellencies, which he exhibited, as a subject of that 
law, of those relations and circumstances, which were 
common to him and us. In these particulars he is a 
pattern admirably fitted to guide and encourage oujC 
imitation. For 

First, He possessed the same nature, and was placed 
in the same condition with ourselves ; and his example, 
therefore, being human, exhibits to us the same kind of 
virtues, practised in the same manner, and under similar 
circumstances of difficulty and temptation, as belong to 
oursdves ; and thus naturally affects our minds wkh a 
&r more insinuating and engaging force, than diibrent 
instances of virtue or even the same, in a difierent natura. 
In thb view the example of perfect angels or even (rf'die 
Deity could not be so suitable, so complete, or so en- 
couraging to us : it could not enforce those duties, which 
are proper to embodied and imperfect, to guihy andre- 
deemed creatures* But Christ was in all things made 
like unto us, sin only excepted ; he was subject to the 
same infirmities and passions, to the same troubles and 
temptations as well, as to,^ same general ties of duty. 
His example also takes in a very great compass a[ virtue. 
It is so wonderfully ordered, as either directly to exem- 
plify, or strikingly to enfi^rce the duties of almost every 
station and relation oi human life. Filial piety tovrards 
both his earthly parentsand his heavenly Father shone in 
his early and private life. He condescended to teach 
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us eontentmait and industiy m our varions teeuhr eaO** 
iogi, hofirever mean ttid UxncHiSt by f^^ 
chank^enqidoTiiie&toffabn^ Bysubmil- 

ting to a poor, depe n de nt , and sdfeiing mode of life» 
and ever feeling and behaving suitably to it, fae has ren- 
dered his example exceedingly precious md usefol to 
the bulk of mankind, whom Ftovidence plaees in ak>w* 
ly or trying condition. On the odier hand, his yduit- 
tary debasement of himsdf from his original d^;mty and 
riches to a poor and aenole stale, aflbrds the most afiect* 
ing lessons of humility, condescension, and self denial 
to the wealdiy and honourable. By Us gende^ <^ 
Gleet, yet authoritative g o vernm en t of his own £uni^ 
of disciples, by carrying the same wisdom and autbority 
into all his public ministrations, and dius holding both 
the peopleand their rulers in awe, he gave instructive 
faints of the true spuit and model of government in do- 
mesdc, dvil, and sacred departments. Though he 
could cot literally exemplify the conjugal and parent- 
al duties, because he never sustained these relations ; 
yet he is really our example here to the greatest advan- 
tage, on account of that spiritual rdation of husband and 
Mio- to the church, which he fills with corresponding 
aflfections and acts. In a word, his conversation was so 
free, so open, and a&hle ; it preserved such a happy 
medium between afiected singularity and unlimited 
compliance, between rigorous austerity and unbecom* 
ing levity, as rendered it at once very endeai ing, and 
admirably fitted ibr general imitation. 

The notoriety of his example likewise greitiy increas- 
es its utility* Not only were the leading traits of his 
cfaazacter conqpieuousty displayed in the country where 
he lived; not only were his principal actions and discour. 
acs performed before great numbers of witnesses; but 
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bis excellent life is exhibited to all future ages in autben- 
tic and inspired narratives, whose artless, open, unaf- 
fected manner admirably resembles the beautifiil simpli- 
city of diaracter, which distinguished the subject of 
their history. 

Finally, The absolute perfection of Christ's example 
forms its crowning excelleitce. His whole temper 
and conduct from his birth to his death were pure 
from the least moral defect: they in no instance 
fell short of the utmost demand of the moral law, 
or the perfect moral rectitude and dignity of human na- 
ture. Far from this, the excellency of • his obedience 
was greatly enlianced by hb ti ials and sufferings, be- 
yond that which the primitive state oi num could ad* 
mit Wiiile his unbkmeable life, his entire exemptioa 
from guile, both in heart, conversation and behaviour, 
his total separation from sin and sinners, instruct us to 
abstain even from the appearance of evil; his careful 
fulfilment of all righteousness teaches and animates us 
to do well, to perform every duty to God, our ncig^ 
hour, and ourselves, in the most exact, engird, and 
exemplary manner. In short, his example being equal- 
ly perfect with the divine law, becomes a safe, easy, and 
complete rule of duty to his followers; a rule, wfaicfa 
warrants and demands their implicit and constant regard* 

The usefubiess of such a perfect example appears 
from its tendency to impress mankind with thereasona- 
bleness of the divine law in all its requirements, and to 
guard them against light or indulgent thoughts of any 
deviations from it. Had no example appeared in our 
world of obedience fUly equal to the law of our nature, 
men would too readily have concluded that the law was 
originally set too high for such a creatiuie as man ; they 
would have satisfied themselves with aiming at less than 
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perfecdon ; diejr would too easSy have indu^^ many 
•sins, as the harmless and unav<»dable infirmities of hu-- 
mani^. But the example of Jesus in our nature, yield* 
ing a comi^ete obedience to this law, wipes away this as* 
persion both fix>m the nature of man and the law of 
God, by practically evincing that the former was origin, 
ally capacitated and destined for perfect virtue, and that 
the latter lies exactly level with this ui:^)erverted capaci* 
ty ; and of course that every transgression of this rule is 
without excuse. 

This benefit of Christ's example b enhanced by the 
divini^ of his person. *^ Thou^ he were a Son, yet 
he learned obedience." Though he was originally 
in the form of God, yet by condescending to assume our 
nature he volun^rily subjected himself to its duties, and 
placed his greatest glory and happiness in performing 
die most exact obedience to the will of God. While 
his human nature was the direct and principal subject of 
^m obedience, it derived a transcendent value and dig- 
nity from the intimate union of the man Jesus with the 
divini^* At the same time his stooping from his orig- 
inal dignity to a state of subjection to Ms Father's law, 
recommends obedience to it in the most forcible manner. 
In this way, as one expresses it, *' God has glorified a 
state of obedience to himself." 

We may add, the alacrity and serenity which our Lord 
expressed through the whole course of his life,amidso ma- 
ny laborious and selfdenying services, gready recommend 
his example to our imitation, by showing that the most 
strict, and even suffering virtue is consistent with self en- 
joyment ; yea, is a rich source of inward happiness. The 
consciousness of obeying and pleasing his Father, the as- 
surance and enjc^rment of his constant presence and sup- 
port, the glorious recompense and joy set before him 
sweetened all the toils and difficulties of virtue, 
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and made (he service of Ood his duly nest and dritilu 
What an atturing eharm does such an example gjhre to 
a life of selMeny ing and holy obedience ! 

Having stated in what respects Christ is a pattern to 
tis^ and pointed out the embent fitness and utUity of his 
example, we will now more particulariy enfinrce the du- 
ty and importance of our imitating this perfect exemplar. 

]» Our obligation to this results from one impcntant 
part of Chiist's errand into our world. While the first 
and chief object of his mission was to mediate between 
God and man, by making atonement to the one for Uie 
sins of die other; it was a collateral and essential branch 
of his undertaking to proviide for the sancdficadon of 
men at the same time, and through the same means, by 
which he procured their forgiveness. The same spot* 
less obedience, by which he merited and secured the jus- 
tification of penitent believers, is the great pattern, the 
efl^tual incentive and security of their personal holiness. 
That this was a leading object of his life, appears fix>m 
the great care taken to record his actions vnAi so much 
particularitj' by the pens of four different historians. 
This design is also frequently and directly expressed hjr 
the sacred writers. Thiis St. Paul represents the con- 
formity of Christians to the image of Ood^s Son^ as 
comprising all those blessings of grace and glory, to 
which infinite mercy has predestinated them. As God 
has formed the human nature of his Son to be a fit mod- 
e! of excellence and perfection to his ssunts ; so he forms 
all the vessels of mercy, all the heirs of glory in a good 
degree after this model; that by thus partaking of 
Christ's holiness they may be prepared for a final parti- 
cipation of his blessedness. Does not this infer a strong 
oblipration on all professed Christians to co-operate with 
God and his Son in this noble design ; and of course to 
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keep the perfect character of Jesus constant^ m their 
eye, and to study the nearest possible resemblance to it? 
How vain will it be for any to expect the benefits of his 
deadly who have no conformity to his life; since both 
united form one indivisible plan of salvation, and since 
our very name or calling, as Christians, is resolved into 
this conformity to Christ, as our head? Agreeably, St. 
Peter in the verse of our text says, " Hereunto are ye 
called, that ye should follow his steps :" and our Lord 
himself tells his disciples in the thirteenth of John, '^ I 
have gi\'en you an example, that ye should do, as I have 
done to you." Which brmgs us to observe. 

Secondly, That imitation of Christ is often explicidy 
enjoined* and pressed upon his professed disciples. 
How frequendy does he propose following him, as the 
great condition and mark of discipleship ! How often 
does he recommend particular parts as well, as the 
whole of virtue, as fully exemplified in himself! " Take 
my yoke upon you," that yoke which I have first borite* 
myself, previously to my imposing it on you; "and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart." He 
also repeatedly commands them to love one another^ 
even as he loved them. Several general and particular 
exhortations to the same purpose occur in the episdes.^ 
Thus the same divine authority, which enjoins universal 
holiness upon us, prescribes the imitation of Jesus as 
itself a constant duty, as a stated and necessary part of 
our religion, and a great instrument of our moral perfec- 
don. The primary gospel duty, which enlivens and 
rectifies all others, is a designed and studious conformi- 
^ to Jesus Christ in all those things, which constitute 

• See Rom. xv. 5. Phil. ii. 5. X Pet. iv. 1. 
C g 
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the moral image of God and perfection of man. While 
all other examples are proposed to our imitation in a re- 
strictive and occasional manner only ; his is set bcrdrc 
.us as our ultimate and infallible model, which at once 
. limits and controls all other patterns and rules, and chal- 
lenges our supreme and constant attention- Agreeably, 
Su Paul exhorts the Corinthians to be fallowers of him 
so far only, as he was of Christ ; arid after *he has pointed 
'^ out to the Hebrews a great cloud of other witnesses, 
directs them to centre their views on C?hrist ; * * looking, " 
that is, principally and continually "looking to Jesus, 
. tbe author and finisher of our faith." 
, Thirdly. The relations between Christ and all true 
Christians bind this duty upon them. He is tlieir liOrd 
, and Master, \\' > has both completely taught and ex- 
r cniplified dieir luty, and in this respect excelled all 
. other masters and teachers. Does not this oblige us 
to excel all other disciples, in imitating our niaster? 
.Are the pupils of other doctors zealoiis to follow their 
, peculiar directions and manners, however w liiiiisical or 
^ even culpable? And shallot w^e be much more engag- 
ed to follow the perfect doctrine and example of our 
. divine Instructer ? Is he also our best friend and bene- 
, factor? Does he call and treat us as his brethren, his 
. children, the members of his body ? And shall not we, 
by a grateful and studious resemblance of him, adorn 
and fill these endearing and honourable relations ? Ought 
. there not to be a beautiful likeness, symmetry, £md cor- 
respondencc between the head and members of the same 
, bodv? How unseemly and monstrous would it be, if 
like Nebuchadnezzar's image, while the head is of pure 
gold, some of the members should be no better thaa 
"miiycfay!" 
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Fourthly, This conformity to Jesus is the natural 
tendency and result of all Christian gi^aces, and ot 
course is necessary to prove their sincerity. Can we 
heartily believe in Christ, or realize the spiritual beauty 
and glory of his character, without being changed into 
the same image, without springing forward with holy 
emulation to transcribe his excellent qualities ? Can we 
heartily acquiesce and trust in his mediatorial righteous- 
ness, as the ground of our justification, without seeing 
the beauty and glory of this righteousness, as magnify- 
ing and honouring God's perfections and law, and being 
cordially pleased, and conformed to it ? Can we truly 
rely on Christ to save us from sin and its threatened 
punishment, without joining with him in heartily con- 
demning the former, and justifying the latter? Have 
we a believing hope of spiritual and eternal blessings to 
be dispensed through Christ to us, in conformity to the 
grace and glory, which are in him ? Will not this hope 
engage us to purify ourselves, even as he is pure ; that 
so we may be both qualified for, and entitled to the 
expected felicity? Finally, who does not know that 
love has an assimilating influence ? And wiH it not have 
tbie greater energy here, as the love of Christ to us led 
him in the first place to conform himself to our degrad- 
^d ^>!d miserable sitate, jthat he might conform us to his 
^^0 glory ^Lad blessedness ? Must not grateful affection 
on our part produce coiresponding rej^irns? Must it 
^pt pj:omp^ our best dSbrts to copy so bright and en- 
dearing a pattern ? 

Fifthly* Tji^ hcHioiu- of oiy religion and its great 
Author j^ deeply concerned in this matter, tf the pro- 
lessors of Ci^ist^amty practically contradict the holy ex- 
^ple pf its Founder, they essentially^ injure not only 
themselves, but their profession* If they 9rc habitually 
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proud, revengeful, covetous, unjust, intemperate, or \m- 
godly; the world will be apt to view their religion and 
Master as patronizing or fostering these vices. If we 
have the generous spirit of Christians, we cannot willingtf 
contribute to such vile imputations on the best religion 
and Master in the world. On the contrary, we shall fed a 
tender and earnest solicitude, that the excellent spirit and 
life of our absent Lord may still shine forth to the ad- 
miration of the world, in the corresponding temper and 
practice of his followers, and that thus the honour and 
influence of his name and gospel may be preserved and 
extended through all countries and generations. As 
nothing has hindered the universal propagation of 
Christiani^ so much, as the unchristian spirit and man- 
ners of those individuals and public bodies, who profess 
this religion ; so nothing would contribute so powerful- 
ly to honour the gospel, and extend its triumph, as a 
striking moral resemblance in its professors to the ex* 
ample of their Head. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If Christ was so perfect a pattern of wtue, his 
pretensions to a divine mission must have been founded 
in truth. For it is highly absurd and contradictory 
to suppose, that a person of so excellent a character 
should practise the most impious and cruel fraud in the 
name of the God of truth and love, or that a series of 
such pure and noble actions, as are recorded <^ Jesus, 
should proceed from a vile and abandoned impostor. 
Bei^ides^ our Saviour's extFaordinary pretensions and ac- 
tions are suppiorted by the same evidence as his amiable 
moral virtues : to profess therefore^ as many deists do, 
ain admiration of the latter, while we reject the fonperi k 
either very weak or hypocritical. 
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S. Hence the main scope of tl)e gospel is praetical; 
fi)r it is intended to make us conformable to its 
Founder* 

3. Hence Christianity unspeakably excels all other 
Ti^gions ; since it exhibits a personal, visible, and com« 
l^te representation of the invisible God, and a perfect 
pattern of virtue for man. 

4. How ought this to recommend to our studious 
attention the life of Jesus, as drawn by the evangelistsl 
With what diligence should we both contemjdate and 
copy Its excellencies ! How carefully should we exam^ 
ine our tempers and lives by this standard ! We are to 
judge of oiu* real Christianity, not by our orthodox no* 
tions, our former imaginary conversion or experiences^ 
or our transient or periodical feelings, but by our steady 
practical imitation of Jesus f for if any man hav^ nc4 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 
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Religious Joy explained and recom- 
mended. 



Philippians iv, 4. 
jRcjoic^ in the Lordahay; and again I say^ rejoice. 

HAT Christianity is a friend to human happii^es?, 
appears froip numberless circumstances; particularly 
6^n\ this, that good mfsn ^e so frequently invited and 
commanded to rejoice j tp exercise and clierish one of the 
most delightful affectiqns of the soul. We must, how- 
ever, remember, that the joy, which the Scriptures en- 
join, is of a peculiar kind ; such as the bulk of mankind 
neither know, desire, nor pursue. It is a joy in the 
Lord; it has God for its object and source ; it springs 
from religious principles, exercises, and prospects ; it is 
one of the highest privileges as well, as duties of real 
Christians, as it equally expresses and improves both 
their holiness and happiness. 

In discoursing, therefore, on the pleasing and reiterat- 
ed precept of the te^t, I will endeavour, 

I. To explain, m^ 

n. To recommend and enforce it. 

In the first place, we will explain the nature of rejoic- 
ing in the Lord. 

Now, in general, it imports a cordial acquiescence 
and delight in the divine character, government, and 
benefits. Holy joy is primarily founded on the essential 
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beauty arid glory 6f the 'divine Viaturc arid attrfbutts ; and 
implies a tieartfelt satisfalctidA and tmiriph in cidlhteia* 
plating the ekistence, perfection, and domlnidn df 
Jehovah. 

l^e pious man rejoices in thfe existence of sUch a 
being as God. VVhile Ke hears tebd 'saying in tiis 
word and works, " I arti, and there is none beside 'me ;** 
his heart echoes its joyful aihen : " t.6rd, I believe,.! 
see, 1 feel that thou art, and *1 exult m the belief 
Could 1 once suppose, \vith some modem vkin philo^ 
ophers, tliat there is hb first, seff-exisferit, iifl perfedt 
Being at the head of the universe, v^hata scene of dark- 
ness, and confusion, and \vretchedncss, ivoiild the fade 
of the ; world exhibit! All the charms of <he visibre 
heavens and earth would at oncie fade oh my sight. Biit 
I see ancl Teel myself surrounded with*l!)eity. I s^ ani 
admire (jod in the sun, moon, 'and stars, in 6vdry ob- 
ject and occurrence aroiind' riie. In all his creatures 
and works, I have a bright arid transporting vienv of his 
glorious existence.^* 

The pious heart Is also ilrispealcably delighted with 
all the perfections of this infinite Being. When he hears 
God saying, " I am that I am," possessed of the most 
sublime, incommunicable, eternal perfection arid bless* 
cdness, his heart eagerly replies, ** Lord, I'sincerely re- 
joice in that fulness of glory and bliss, which resides in 
thy adorable essence, and thus in some degree participate 
and enjoy thy divine felicity. While I feel a benevo- 
lent and joyful interest in the derived, the scanty ex- 
cellence and happiness of my fellow creatures ; shall I 
not much more rejoice in my Creator, on account of 
his uncaused, his transcendent glory and blessedness ? 
Shall I not rejoice in the idea, that supreme wisdom and 
power, rectitude and goodness are continually adx]unis« 
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toiDg the a&irs of the uni verae in tfa^ 
ner, and ov^erruling its present partial evils and disor* 
ders to the final good of the ^stem and glory of its 
Author ?^^ 

Further, the true friend of God rejoices in all the 
manifestations of his excellent character and wilL The 
hearty which loves and delights in the divine perfectioas, 
will desire and be pleased with the display, and the re-^ 
fleeted glory of these perfections. Hence the good man 
rejoices in the word of God, which is the most clear and 
perfect exhibition of his nature, counsels, and will. He 
discems the characters of divinity in the vohime of 
Scripture as well, as of nature ; in the sublime doctrines, 
the holy precepts, the precious promises, and majestic 
discoveries of the former as well, as in the admirable 
order and beauty, magnificence and utility of the latter. 
He therefore exclaims, ** Oh, how I love thy law ! It 
is my meditation day and night. I love to trace thy 
footsteps wherever I can find them. In the commands 
and sanctions of thy law, I see a bright transcript of thy 
.moral excellencies, and a perfect rule to direct me how 
-to serve and honour thee. In'the peculiar truths of thy 
gospel I behold a still more complete as well, as m(He 
endearing display, of thy perfections and designs. In 
these I see, with mingled admiration and joy, a most 
wonderful and effectual method to recover thy degener- 
ate offspring to thine image and favour ; I rejoice in this 
scheme of salvation, because wWle it brings peace and 
good will to men, it proclaims glory to God in the high- 
est. I rejoice in Christ Jesus, the Gospel Saviour, be- 
cause he is the exi>ress image of the invisible God, and 
the perfect refulgence of his glory.** 

On the same principle, the pious Christian delights in 
the ordinances and duties of religion, because they are 
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the mediuai, by whicfa he aj^roaches, honours, and en-^ 
joys his heavenly Father. And while he thus rejoices 
in the present imperfect exercises of religion, as means 
of this divine communion ; he is equally delighted with 
the hope of its approaching consummation in that worid, 
where he will behold and love, glorify and enjoy the 
infinite Jehovah in a perfect and progressive manner 
forever and ever. 

Thus the good man's 'joy begins, centers, and termi- 
nates in God himself -, in contemplating, resembling, and 
honouring him, and receiving corresponding returns of 
his favour. So that the gloiy of God and the happiness 
of his friends are harmoniously and indissolubly united. 
The saint has no true joy separate from glorifying God j 
and so iar as he feels a temper of love to, and satis&ction 
in God, he is necessarily happy ; and this happiness at 
once reflects j^lory upon its benevolent author and ob** 
ject, and furnishes its subject with new incendves and 
advantages to'serve and praise him. 

IIow (UiFerent are the feelings of holy Christians from 
those of ungodly or hypocritcal characters ! The habits 
ual, thf;faar^ne4 sinner, far from being pleased with tb« 
exbtqo(;e ^and character of the Most High, dreads and 
h^es the idea of him, because Ins nature is holy. Thq 
pulse and wish of a wicked man's heart are, therefore^ on 
the side of atheism. " The fool hath said in his hearty 
there is no God." And the counterfeit, deluded pre- 
tender to religion, though he may seem to overflow with 
spiritual joy, yet does not really rejoice in Gody but in 
himself. He rejoices, not in the infinite majesty, beau* 
ty, and felicity of the divine nature ; but in his own fan- 
cied dfgnity and goodness, his own in^aginary religious 
experiegoes and attainments, privileges and prospects. 
Of course his joy begins and ends in himself; it is the 

Hh 
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spurious ofi&pring of pride, self love, and self decep- 
tion. 

But it is necessary to add, though true joy primarily^ 
fixes on God himself, it does not exclude, but implies, 
the consideration of his benefits. As the good man is 
supremely delighted with the essential gforics of Efeity ;. 
??o he consequentially and subordinate^ rejoices in his 
own interest in him, in the evidence of his special and 
e\Trlasting fe%'our. With what unutterable delight does 
he breathe out that exulting language, " This Gad is 
MY God forever and ever. His unerring wisdom is my 
nnfeHing guide ; his omnipotent arm is my constant 
shield ; his infinite goodness, beauty, and lo\ie are my 
satisfying and everlasting portion l"* What a new, addr- 
tibnal charm must this appropriating joy in God as our 
Friend impart to all the streams even of his common 
bortrtty ! How unspeakably esthnabie and sweet is the 
least mercy, when we can view it as the gift of a most 
excellent, generous, beloved Patron and Father I 
* How essentially does the pleasure, which the pious man 
takes even in the common entertainments of Hfe, difier 
ttbm that of the sensual and profane f 'i'he^sitive en- 
jbymoTts (tf the one are refined by the rational, and sub-' 
Rme pleasures of thankful devotion, which jforms the 
cr6wmng ingredient of his pleasures ; while those of the 
other arc merely natural, selfish^ and briital. The Chris- 
tian.birings to the entertainment, that inward sweetoess, 
eonteiitment, and gladness of heart, which flo\V from the 
k>ve and blessing of God, and which give a rich and de- 
lightful flavour to the meanest enjoyment. ** Go thy 
way,'* says Solomon, " eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now ac^ 
ceptcth thy work.'' Since God accepteth and blesseth 
fhe righteous man, no wonder that joy and gladness, 
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thanksgiving and the voice of melody, are found in his 
habitation; for God himself is there as a constant guest. 
But since the secret curse of God is .upon the wicked 
man, and all that he has, it must blast every enjoyment;, 
and either immediately or ultimately turn it into gall^ 
and wormwood, and death. 

The religious joy of the saint is also an effectual r^- 
nlatar of his inferior delights. While he cheerfully par- 
ticipates in ^e innocent pleasures which his heavenly 
Parent sets before him^; he endeavours to enjoy them 
like a man and a Christian ; with a cautious moderation 
and sobnet^r ; so as not to violate or lose either his rea- 
son or religion ; so as not to be transported into idle lev- - 
ky, thoughtless folly, or intempferate excess ; so as not 
to sacrifice the pure and sublime joys resulting from the 
favour and enjoyment of his God, to these perisliing de- 
lights. Then we act in character as Christians ; then 
we tr^Y rejoice in the Lord ; when we sacredly regard 
this rule, to rejoice in worldly good as though we re- 
joiced not; to use the world as not abusing it; and 
constantiy to restrict all our other pleasures by a su- 
preme regard to, and delight in, our Maker. But car- 
nal men reverse this rule. They devote themselves to 
earthly enjoyments in an unbounded degree ', tbey <:en- 
tre their whole happiness in them; they sacrifice to 
tliem their reason and conscience, their present virtue 
and peace^ and their future immortal hopes. 

Further, The joy of the Christian in the bounties of 
Heaven is a modest and humble aiFeetion, arising fi-om a 
proper sense of his dependence on God for them, and 
his sinful unworthiness, for^ture, and abuse of them. 
Accordingly, while religious joy soars as high as heav- 
en in adoring gratitude and praise for the condescending 
aid wonderful goodness of God ; it sinks as low as the 
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dust in penitent humiliation for its own consdous vik* 
ness and ill-desert But the joy of unsahctified men, on 
such occasions, is a proud and independent feeling; 
which swells them into imaginary deities, and leads them 
to ascribe their enjoyments to their own sagacity, indus* 
try, or merit. 

In a word, true joy in the divine benefits, while it el- 
evates the heart to the infinite Giver, inspires greater 
zeal and alacrity in his servioe, and a keener relish for 
the enjoyment of him. " Can I," says the good man, 
^' go on to offend that God, who is d^ly feasting me 
with his beneficence? Sliall I not with pious gratitude 
reflect back on their great Ori^nal the innumerable cheer* 
ing beams of divine goodness, which are shining upon 
me ? Shall I not, by ardent love and vigorous obedience, 
return to the infinite Fountain, that fuU tide of joy, 
\vhich is daily flowing into my heart ? Shall I not testify 
my cheerful gratitude to my divine Bene&ctor by imi- 
tating his difiusive and disinterested goodness ; by im- 
parting to his creatures the same gladness, which he is 
communicating to me ; by improving the talents and 
blessirigs which he confers upon me in promoting the 
ha{^iness of his rational femily ? If the little rivulets of 
pleasure, which comfort my earthly l^lgrimAge, be so 
delicious, what must it be to have an intimate, perfect, 
and everlasting enjoyment of their uncreated Source! 
Let my taste of the former, then, continually increase 
my relish and preparation for the latter." 

Thus we see that religious joy is not a mere specula- 
tive sentiment, or rapturous feeling of the mind; much 
less a transient, mechanical flash of the animal afl^- 
tions; but such a steady, delightful union of the heart 
to the divine character, as engages us to resemble and 
honour it by a correspondent practice; and such pure 
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gratitude for divine benefits, as greatly improves our at- 
tachment to, and cooperation with, their benevolent au- 
tiior ; and awakens our cheerful activity in serving God 
and our generation. 

I must add, true joy in the Lord is a cmstant and 
perpetual alfection. It does not vary with outward cir* 
cumstances, but subsists the same, amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Some may be ready to ask, Is the com- 
mand in the text seasonable and binding at all times, 
even in scenes of great adversity and distress ? Is it suit- 
able, or indeed possible, to rejoice in such circumstan- 
ces ? We instantly reply in the affirmative. For since 
the great object^ foundation, and materials of this joy 
are unchanging and everlasting; and since the soul, 
which is its subject or recipient, is immortal ; the exer- 
cise of it should be stable and permanent. It ought not 
to be disturbed by the greatest external changes. 
When we are deprived of other sources of comfort, still 
we nuty and must rejoice in the Lord ; for the fountain, 
which fi^eds this joy, never ceases to flow. Agreeably, 
Ssunt Paul charges Christians in the text, and ebewhere, 
to rqoooe in the Lord always ; to rejoice evermore; to 
give thanks always for all things. And he describes 
himself and his feltow professors in the primitive age of 
Christianity, amidst all their uncommon sufferings, as 
sorremfful^ yet aboays rejoicing. Though this may sound 
like a strange paradox to common ears ; yet it does not 
in the least grate the ears of Christian believers; who 
are taught to view God, his government, and promises, 
as unchangeably wise, benevolent, and faithful. 

If the Christian be afflicted in his body by sickness c»- 
pain, which incapacitates htm for enjoying the world ; 
yet his soul, being in a healdiful state, may enjoy both 
itself and its God. When a good man, indeed, is Ian- 
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guishing under disease, and his animal and mental $pir' 
its are low ; he cannot ordinarily exert such vigorous 
and sensible emotions, even of spiritual joj, as wh^his 
body is in tune for assisting and joining with his soul 
in these divme exercises. Much less can this be ex- 
pected, when he is visited with sharp and torturing pains. 
But if in such a situation he can possess a calm, though 
not an impassioned joy ; if he can serenely trust, ac* 
quiesce and delight in God ; this must be owned an 
invaluable privilege, and a mighty support. Now this 
attainment a pious man may and ought to make* When 
his flesh and his heart fail him under the pressure of dis^ 
ease, he may and should confide and rejoice in God, as the 
strength of his heart and his portion forever. When he feds 
his earthly tabernacle tottering, and ready to drop into the 
dust ; he may exult in the prospect of a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. When his body can 
no longer be the subject or avenue of any satisfaction, 
he can retire inward, and feast on those rational, moral, 
and divine pleasures, which are peculiar to the soul ; and 
may triumph in the thought, that his immortal spirit 
will soon exchange its present uncomfortable prison for 
a more free and congenial habitation, where it will en- 
joy itself and its proper entertainments in an uninter- 
rupted and perfect manner. 

If the Christian b^ oppressed with worldly losses and 
calamities, he may still say with the prophet, " Although 
the figtree do not blossom, and there be no fruit in the 
vine;'* though my eardily possessions and prospects 
fail ; " yet I will rejoice in the Lord ; I will joy in th^ 
God of my salvation." He may still say with the apos- 
tle ;" I have nothing, and yet possess all, things." For 
having God for my treasure, I have enough ; I have ^ 
and abound ; I possess an inward fund of riches ^ s^^ 
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isiaction, which has no dependence on the woxid; 
which does not ebb and flow with that restless and tem- 
pestuous sea." 

. We tmy ijse one step: Hgher, and say, that the true 
saint may and ought to r ejoice In God even in the midst 
of spiritual darkness and distress ; in the midst of painful 
doubts and fears respecting his own interest in the di- 
vine favour. Though he cannot, in such a case, rejoice 
in God as his assured friend ; yet his mind may be en- 
tertzuned with affectionate and delightful views of the 
perfect . rectitude, glay, and blessedness of the Deity, 
the complete fitness and beauty of his whole plan both 
of prd\adcnce and grace, and the excellent issue to 
i^hich all his proceedings^ are harmoniously tending. 
When a person of a sanctified taste thus contemplates 
with' suitable affections, the beauty of diving objects, he 
has a direct and noble enjoyment of them. If he dares 
not claim a special interest in them, he still relishes and 
rejoices in their intrinsic excellence. If his heavenly 
Father still seems to fix)wix upon him, and withholds 
fronl him the sensible tokens of his love ; yet he stilt 
cleaves to him with filial attachment; he resolutely 
mmntains a spirit of^utiful submission to, of trust and 
delight in, thfe divine character and government j and 
is far more concerned to honour God by a prc^r beha- 
viour in, arid improvement of, his present affliction, than 
merely to.obtain light and comfort for himself. A per- 
son, wlio habitually possesses these exalted views and 
feelings^ must derive from them perpetual tranquillity 
and cheerfulness, evfcn in the darkest hours of distress. 
May almighty grace inspire us all with this temper and 
this blessedness. 
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Rtjoux in the Lord ah/ay;, and again It^t r^aiu. 
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.AVING larfiply explained the nature of reUg^ous 
joy, it remains, agreeably to our plan, that we now 
recommend and enforce the practice of it. 

When the apostle repeatedly exhorts good men to. 
rejoice in God, he evidently implies that spiritual joy is 
one of iheir greatest privi\^es and duties. In both 
these Hgbts I if ill endeavour to recommend it to yom; 
earnest cultivation and pursuit* 

Fii^. It is one of the Christiaa's noblest prerogatives 
«i>d blessings^ Fch* the objef^ of this joy i^ the most 
QKcellent in the u^iiverse ; *for who or wh^tip the heav- 
ens or earth is to be compared, to ^e L^vd,? When we 
oflR* to make a comparison betrgeen God and Qther be- 
ings, therc^ is nothing which appears, great crt estimable^ 
but aU things seem equaHy. little, none of them be^ii^ 
ihe smallest conceivable proportion to the infinite B^ng : 
so that the whole universe in this view appears le»s than 
nothing and vanity. This incomprehensibly great and 
glorious Being is the object of the Christian's jqy : and 
must not that joy, which terminates on such ^n object; 
be preferable to any other? Must not our joy vary with 
its object ; be low or high, mean or excellent, in propor- 
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tion to it ? Consequently, where the object is of infinite 
worth, must not the joy have a kind of infinity in it ; a 
value, a grandeur, a sublimity, which is unspeakable ? 
must not that joy, which embraces and exults in such a 
pure, immutable, allsufficient, inexhaustible source of 
excellence and good, partake in some measure of, or at ; 
least correspond with, the divine properties of its object, _^ 
and so be a pure, permanent, satisfying, overflowing- 
spring of delight ? . 

Especially when we consider, that the seat of this joy; 
is the noblest in its kind as well, as the object : for it? 
dwells in the highest and purest region of the soul. 
The soul is superior to the whole world. As much su-/ 
perior is the soul to itself, when it rejoices in the Lord, . 
beyond what it is when it rejoices in earthly ,good. Its • 
sublimest faculties, raised and refined by the grace of, 
God, and acting in the most perfect manner, are requi- 
site, to apprehend and enjoy this most transcendent Ob* , 
ject. The soul lets itself down, and contracts its 
thoughts and designs in converging with other objects ; 
but here it swells, and dilates all its powers and passions, 
hi most other joys, it stoops beneath itself; here it 
rises above itself, above its natural pitch. The Spirit 
of God opens the eyes of the understanding, sheds a , 
snpei^natural light upon it, awakens its latent powers, and 
endues it with new activity. The abode of tliis sacred 
joy is not like this inferior region, where the atmosphere 
is thick, frequently void of light, and engenders storms 
and tempests, and a vkriety of diseases ; but like the 
superior part of the heavens, where there is perpetual 
day, and undisturbed cahn, and'theietherial fluid is un- 
mixed and unpolluted. Siich is the stotrOf this holy 
joy compared with that where sensuhl appetites tod joys 
are placed. /: ^ . . f 

I i 
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' Let me add, that the effects of this, joy are'most ex- 
tensive, beneficial, and lasting. ** The joy of the Lord 
is our strength." ' It fortifies the soul, and inspires a 
\'igour and courage unknown to others^ which make k 
victorious over all the poWtr of the enemy. It is ex- 
ceeditigly perfective of our nature ; begets high aims,, 
generous sentiments and dispositions, holy desires and 
aapirations. Nothing can improve the mind like this 
divine joy ; like the contemplation of God and delight-^ 
ingin hini; It brings the soul nearer to God, both in 
holiness and happiness. This joy is not confined to 
place oi" time. God being every where, we can every 
v^iere rejoice in him. Being the disposer of our con^ 
ditioni whatever it be, we can, in every condition,^ re- 
joice in him. Whatever else we are doing, if it be not 
displeasing to God, we may still rejoice in him. This 
joy is never unseasonable, never out of place; and 
(which crowns all) never decays. The impression is 
not fleeting and transient, as in otFier joys ; but durable 
like the soul, and everlasting as the foundation on which 
it rests. All which shews the greatness and excellence 
of this privilege and felicity. 

Secondly., It is a privilege peculiar to real saints ; they 
only are qualified for, and entitled to this joy. No 
others have the requisite qualifications ; which are, like- 
ness and love to the Object. A likeness of temper and 
manners is the main foundation and cement of human 
friendships ; which are seldom carried to any height, 
and still seldomer prove lasting, wliere the parties do not 
agree in their reigning inclinations. The same is still 
more necessary in this divine friendship between God 
and Ihe soiil : for the sonl is uttferly incapable of de- 
ligliting in God, and God in the soul, till his image is 
drawn anew upon it, and tliey both relish and delight 
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in the same' things- Then; ai;ul nbt before^ tbey \/\\k 
delight in each other. Now since this is tnic of npiji^ 
but renewed, sanctified persons, the privilege of rejoin 
ing in God is necessarily licnited to them ; and so miich 
the more as likeness is e\'er joinec^with love,« Caii wo 
rejoice in God, while we do hot love him? Or c^u* 
we love himvwhile we are prevmliAgly unlike and conn 
trarjr ta;him? What enjoyment can, there be without 
love? What love' withoCit,ihutualj«emblance? , ;i 

It is a conti^dietion that beings, should at^(^ 
sanxe timei hate and delight in one anoth€;r4 But this i^^ 7 
the state of all natural nien. There is a mutual hatred^ \ 
between jfiod and tliemj they hate God, a3 a hcJy, just>. I 
sin rcveDgingGdvernorand Judge ; and he abhors th^m; 
as imholy, wicked iireatures : and the enmity, being ipu^' 
tual, must be an everlasting bartojnutual joy. ..Ifei.t 
every renewed^ . pious soul loves God, is a hearty friend 
to his character and interest ; and hereby beoo^)e^ as k 
were, one with him , and thiis rcjoiceJs in hispeffecti^n, glo- 
ry and blessedness, ns if tliey were its own* Jt longs to 
unite with God perfectly, to glorify and enjoy him in th<i 
highest possible degree : and by tliesc holy, loving desirpa 
after perfect enjojonont, it enjoys, him evein now in par^ij 
for these aspirationa of divine loye and Joy £ire an earn^ 
est artd.pielihation of perfect, beatific .frwition in glqry-, 

And, as'thisspiiiUial joy musjt be pecuUv to the uj^ 
n^ty because th$y alone are capably of it, being the on- 
ly persons qualified for it, so they only havp a title to it^ 
For thesame holy dispositions, which eonstitutjc our .qual- 
ifications for tliis privilege, are required by God as con- 
ditions of Our right to it. . And with very gopd rea^n.;^ 
for certainly it \yould not become the Divine Wisdom to 
give a man. a title to a thing, for which he was not pr^par-. 
cd, \vere it fw no other reason. than thih. that a i-ight^n 

' -1 
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ihiscase, thoughto die greatest treasure in the universe, 
could be of no advantage, any more than the gift of light 
to the blind. . 

i In short, none are entitled by divine constitution to the 
privilege of rejoicing in the Lord, but tlioseAvho have 
to interest in Christ. If we Christians "joy in Grod,^. 
it is " through our Lord Jesus Christ,** by whom w« 
have received the atonement. Christ has nmde atone^ 
ment for the sins of mankind; but all have not received 
the atonement, have not complied with the true spirit 
aiid design of it, and with the appointed conditions of an 
ihterest in it ; consequently, all such persons are as 
much'in a state of guilt and condemnation, as if no 
atonement had been made and offered, and therefore- 
have no right to joy in God through Christ. Here the 
mighty diflference between the happy fewand the wretqhed 
multitude takes its rise. But &w are cordial friends to a 
tVilcifiedy atoning Saviour ; but few have that humble, 
penitent, affectionate faith, in him, which is*connected 
<^4th a saving union to his person, and title to his benefits. 
But few dierefore are in a pardoned, justified state, and 
so have a right to call God their God and port^oB, and 
to glory and triumph in hinci as such. The greaternum- 
ber even of nominal -Christians, beir^ (as it is to be fear- 
ed) " without Christ,^* of course {leither have ^ fight to, 
noi'a rnoral xyip^city for, rejoioitig in the Lord.- -■ '. 

Having seen that it is the privilege of good raeo to is-* 
joice in God; k remains that ire shew^ 

Thirdly, That it is also their duty thus to rejoice- 
That joy, which reli^pn confers, as a privilege and felici-' 
^, it commands usto aGcet)t, to cherish, and improve. 
It requires the daily exercise of holy joy, as a neeessaiy' 
proof k)f our sincerity; sifice without this our religion 
ttmtt be esseitfially deficient, both In ^nciple and- 
practice. 



Firat, m principle ; for (Kd fiStfe, or Jiopc, « lov« njlp 
the heart, they could not fail to produep i>le3i§ure and 
jpy in the service of God. We Mtnra|ly4?li^tjn con-^ 
tempjating^ pleasipg, inut^ting, ^nd Jionourii^ a friend 
whom we love. If then we fegl no hgbiiual jpy inGod, 
it argues the want of Jove tp \!^. S^.tl^ if ^e exdude 
joy in God from Our religion, we shut putJpye, ^m^ 
have no motives to it.bujt fear ^4 .^f^lf-iR^n^t, whict^ 
areJoir and unsuitable principtes, oq w^^ to si^e ai)4 
QbeiF'Sucha Being as the if^fimt^ Jehovah? ^ .Be^g^ 
who deserves and djsmands our hearts, y^, ' <^|ar wh9lQ 
heart, andsoul, and mind, and strength*. ; .; 

Secomlly, in practice: for neither ^fe,-?!eal,: nor pei^r. 
veramae in dutyjare to be e:?peQted fnopji i^iip, wbosfj 
heart is a stranger to delight in God and h^s Ay^ys. He^ 
applies himsdf to religipn as a ta3k, Ijie drieads th^e 
taskmaster, but will labour no more than necessity re-, 
quires. Such a religion f^ dUs. is ,^s^9itiia}ly difi^nt 
froin die homage of him, who wot^bips tt)$ Fat^r ig^ 
spirit and in truth. 

E^inate then the genuioi^nes? of ypi^r religion, botl^ 
in principle and practice, jl^y ^e satisfapt^c:^* ^nd joy^ 
which you find in God and his service. /9e /assured, 
that where your treasure is, there will your h^gh^st joy- 
he. , As the worJdly i??aii. rejoices >p hi^ earthly pos-^ 
sessions^ the vqluptyous man in his s^ns^al- pleasuref,r 
and the social in his friends and cpmp^nio^s^ ssp the 
truly, gpod mafi rejoices in his Go^r if^' ^^ di* 
vine p^ectioQS, ^vemment, precepts^ andpr^pmises*; 
TUs is what he owe^ bpdx to God and religion, to himn 
self, and to others. 

. Hente in ordjer to reach this attainment or practise^ 
this duty in the happiest naanner, he ought to take every 
«tep, whidi may tend to beget, n^aintain, and increase 
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fliis holy joy/ or to piit his mind into a right firaine for 
the ekereisfeof it. A5, 

First,' He ought t^ make his calling and election sure ;? 
and by impartial self-inquiry come to a decision of the 
great question, whose'servant or child he is. Forif he 
is the true child an* sei^ant of God^ nothing is necessa-. 
1^ to his rejoicing in him, but his knowing it^ If I 
tnow that-God ismy fether, and tliat I serve him as ai 
son sdiVeth'his^fetiiter, from a pure, .filial affectiohto. 
hiiH, as die 'pirihcipie of my obediencey juidin hope of 
HiS/^patem^riaetcptance and favour,' aes the utmott rfe- 
ward of it ; it is impossible but tliat 1 stoiild esteem this 
a*reas6hable gfeund- of joy iti Qodj and as such derive 
high satiifadtieri^ from it. It is therefore my duty to en- 
deavour .to'knciw this, and not remain uncertain ina con- 
cern of such infinite moment, when I may with due 
careand paihi arrive at satisfaction iait, 

** No man knoweth Ihethings of a man, rbut the spirit 
of a man \vhichi$ in him ^'* which implies that the spir* 
it of a man may know its own things, if it apjdy iisdf 
diligently to kribvV them* And what are those diihgs of 
a man, which the spirit within him mgiyicome to under- 
stand ? What but the things which moist nearly concern 
him, the things 'of his peaccj the things which accom- 
pany salvation ? And liow shall his spirit know these 
things, but by descending into 'itself, and commun- 
ing with itself; examining what is- the chief ob- 
ject of* its love and hatred ; which uay it most 
strbng!^ inclines; what it sets up as its supreme 
gbod, and by what, in case of competition, he would 
abide, so as to part vidth all other things to secure it ? 
Can I say, that God is rhy cefnter and my end ; the end 
of all my actions, and the center of my Test? If so, I 
have reason to conclude^ andrejoice iti my sincerity, and 
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to rejoice in God, asapprovlog and accepting me ! This 
then is the first duty of Christians in this afl&ir, tx) en- 
deavour to be satisfied of their right to jejoice in God, 
in order to their being about actually to do it. 

Secondly.. It is their duty to remove out of Hhe way 
whatever they have found, or have reason to think, is a 
hinderance to this holy joy ; particularly, a multitude of 
worldly cares, and a too free indulgence of worldly joys. 
Worldly cares j when they run high and grow numer- 
ous, prey upon the very life and strength of the soul : 
its force is spent upon them, so that it has no spirit left 
f()rthe exercises of devotion; and when duties are spirit- 
less, no wonder they are joyless too. Good men are of- 
ten very &ulty in this matter : they care for the things 
of the world more than they need or ought : they have too 
many cares, or they sink too deep into their hearts. 
Such persons should not wonder that they receive no 
more satisfaction from meditating on divine objects, 
which in themselves are adapted to give the most exquis- 
ite delight. They must discharge the train of cumberous 
cares, which now absorb their minds, before the joy of 
the Lord will enter and possess them. 

They must also beware of a too free indulgence of 
worldly and sensitivey^jy^, even those which are in them- 
selves innocent : for this is not tlie only thing id be 
considered by the Christian ; namely, the bare lawful- 
ness of any pleasure or satisfaction, abstractedly taken : 
but do I give myself up to it? If not wholly, yet to a 
much greater degree than I should ? By these means it 
gets the mastery of my soul ; takes up the room which 
•ought to be filled with better entertainments, sensualizes 
and debases my taste, and thereby indisposes me for the 
fruition of those purer joys, which religion bestows on 
all, who truly desire and seek them. It is very true that 
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Other je)y9, when of a litWM natufd^ and lawfully used, 
i. €. with moderation^ are ^Eibitervieitt to religion, and 
pi^dmotieou]^ jo^ in Gr6d. But it is fiir otherwise, when 
we make pleasure of an^ kind Act so much our diver- 
si(9»fi, as Out business ; \iiieh 6ur passions are warmly 
cfhgaged by it, and we are no longer easy than while our 
pjfcumstslnces enable us to command the returns of it. 
Religious joy has a happy ifnfltienG0 on our common joys, 
to guide and nioderate theih : and wheA it has not diis 
cfi^t, bat thr6ugh our own negligence, or the great force 
of feniptationi to sensual pleasure, the heart lets itself out 
to those 16W delights, such fleshly pleasures have a sad 
influence on bur religious joys, so that the stream abates 
in this channel in the same proportion, as it swells in 
the other; for it cannot at the sathe time rise to any 
great height in both. 

Thirdly. It is the duty of Christians to stir up their 
souls to rejoice in the Lord. They are not to allow 
themselves in a heardess, melancholy frame: they 
must not give way to it, as if it were a temper of mind 
accejDtable to God and creditable to religion ; but must 
endeavour to chide themselves out of it, expostulating 
with their own souls, as the psalmist does with his. 
" Why art thou cast down, O nly sbut, and why art 
thou disquieted within me ? Hope thoii in God, for I 
shall yet praise him, who is the health of my fcoutite- 
nance and my God." They ought, to arise and ^ieit 
all their Vigour in combating and expelling the^'9 glck)ihy, 
melancholy ideas and passions, which are Such* Enemies 
to the peace of their soul's, and the .pleasure arid (iredit 
of their religion, tt they will not seek comfort ^ith 
diligence in God'^s way, how can they expect to find it? 
Do they think that God will, hy an extraordinary op- 
eration of his Spirit, create a bright and peaceful day 
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wkhm theiti, while they do all they can to hinder its 
adtnission? Are they not in this case guilty at once of 
inexcuseable sloth and presumption, and justly punished 
Ivith a denial of that joy, which they do not labour to 
obtain ? 

Fourthly. They must make this a frequent petition in 
tfieir addresses to the throne of grace, that God would 
give them the joy of his salvation, arid uphold them with 
his free Spirit : that he, who is the Father of lights, 
would dart some beams of heavenly light into their souls, 
that they may not sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, but walk afld rejoice in the light of life : that he, 
who is the fbuntain of comfort and blessedness, would 
speak peace fo their troubled thoughts, would calm their 
tumultttous passions, and enable them to act all the graces, 
perform all die duties, and enjoy all the entertainments of 
the divine life. With high relish and delight. " Thou hast 
made it my duty, O my God, to rejoice in thee. And since 
thou hast n^ade it my duty, I believe thou art ready to give 
me grace to perform it. I therefore apply to thee for 
light to guide me continually in that course, which will 
bring me this inward joy." 

These are some of the steps, which Christians may 
and should take, in order to be in die best preparation 
and disposition of mind for rejoicing in the Lord. 
And that all this is their incumbent duty, is evident, 
not only from the text and similar precepts, but from 
such considerations as these : 

First. The credit of religion obliges them to it. 
What will the enemies of God and religion say, when 
they see the most conscientious friends to both, appear- 
ing from day to day with a visible sadness and gloom on 
their countenances and deportment, as if they had no 
enjbyment of themselves ; but were some of the most 
K k 
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forlorn and wretched of mortals ? Will they not be apt 
to say, surely the yoke of Christ is not what he 1^ 
represented it, an easy yoke, and his burden light : no ; 
\ds service must be a wearisome, or at best an insi{nd 
thing. And not only the professed enemies of religion 
vnll be tempted to talk in this strain, but others too, who 
might have embraced a life of virtue and piety, had it 
not been held up to them in so frightful a dress by the 
notions and behaviour of some well meaning but mis- 
taking Christians ; these too will be prejudiced i^ainst 
religion. They, of all men, have the fairest title to, and 
the greatest reason, capacity, and fiind of joy and de- 
light ; for who should rejoice, if they do not and must 
not, who act up to their character as men and as Chris- 
tians ; who in the main keep a good conscience both to- 
ward God and man ? Joy and satisfaction are the natural 
as well, as promised reward of suoh a life. Who 
should rejoice, if they may not, who have God for their 
chief good and felicity, Christ for their way to it, the 
Holy Spirit as their qualifier for and earnest of it, and 
heaven for their everlasting home, in which they are to 
possess and enjoy it ? How can such persons reflect on 
all this, and not rejoice? Certainly, they would be 
exceedingly to be blamed, if they did not rejoice. 

And if there be this inward joy, it will express itself 
in the outward conversation. An easy mind, a content- 
ed, joyful heart cannot be concealed. All a man's words 
and actions will be tinctured with it. Like the oint- 
ment of the right hind (a sweet perfume, chafed 
with the heat of the hand) it will bewray itself, 
and diffuse its fragrance all around. And it is fit 
that it should. Christians ought not, if able, to throw a 
veil of pensive sadness over the tranquillity and joy of their 
hearts. This would not be humility, but afiectaticm ^ it 
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wotild not iKlern religion, but^fisgraoe iti and conse* 
quently would not be pleasing and honourary to God, 
but the reverse. 

Secondljr. The Spirit is communicated for this end, 
that we might Tejoiee in the Lord ; and is therefore 
called- " the Comforter. " And as this, so his other titles, 
ofa " free Spirit,'^ Ae '^ Spirit <rf adoption," the *^ Spirit 
of glory, '^ all sigmfy his being imparted with this de^ 
sign, that we should rejoice and glory in that blessed 
state into which by the grace of Ggd we are translated* 
The fruit of die Spirit is love, and joy, and peace. 
The^ are Ae affections, which constitute happiness^ 
and these are the affections, which both the gospel and 
Ae Spirit of Christ are gi^en to raise and promolie. 
Christians are bound to love God and one another; 
and where this divine affectbn is tiiiumpbant, joy and 
jxiace are always found in its train. • / 

Them let not any of the Iblloweci of Christ entertain 
fudh an eitoneotis thought, as if a sorrowful, dejectdd 
q)irit, were tHe -Mie, the genuine spirit of Christianity; 
SoiTQ^ S&t sin^ there ought to be ; but ibis sojtow^ 
wh^ it is after a godly sort, is ndt inconsi^teiiit with joy^ 
but implies and produces . it It implies it, as it iavol vest 
theexerdaeof love to Qod,' whom by sin we havp Qfiend-r 
ed, a pleasing faith, and hope in hia fi)rgiving mercy 
dotMigh the Mediator, the acting aiod isonsciopsnciss of f^ 
right disposition toward sin and holiness ; all which a& 
ford immedial:^ and unspeakable delight. It produces it^ 
as it is the condition and evidence of a st^te of pardofv 
and peace with God. On both accounts, godly sprrpjw), 
fer from excluding, is the seed of spiritual joy. 

Thiidly. This jc^ tends very much to the advance, 
nicnt of the divine life in the soul. la this sense, the joy 
9f t|^ I^pnt is- 1^ strength of the righteous. It greatly: 



cfi^Bxm tfiqm 19 4ie Wftyapf ^^ftyj f<7Ftiftc6 t))^k holy 
re^oiutipns^ ^ ^pppQits them in times of traubte. 
The Christian, whose religion yields himUttle or no 
pcai^e and ideH3ure, i^ not m likely to be zecdously af- 
fected in it| or to go on w^idi any spee4 toward pa&Cr 
^on. 

Wpuld yoq th^n abound ia the work of the Lord, and 
in the fruit* of righteousiHSS to his glory? Would yo^ 
have all the powers of your soul iiiyigprated ? Would 
you improve in every divine virtue, and perform every 
dut^ in the moejt acceptable msmi)^? Then l^bi^Hir tp 
iLeep up a spirit of holy joy and checfitilaeaf^. It i§ yqiy 
duty to do this, as much, a^ it is yo«ir duty to b^ 9tMJl 
advancing in religion ) since y(»i cannot ^pi^t the fet^ 
without the former. Is not the Christ life r^^«a^* 
ed as a nice and a pilgrimage? Are we not UweHklSt^ 
ward Zion? But what spoed emi 7r(^ iwk^ widi a 
continual load of sadness and dejection iipm oht apirilB ? 
How can we ran the raoe set before n9 ? lh>w be O^ter^ 
wise dianweaiy and feint in our mind»? Wbf^cwelei 
vs fift up the hands, that hang down and the feeble Jk9ee% 
aijd make strai^ patlis for our feet, lest that wiiioh is 
lame be turned out of the way. Let 119 dntufftjoioe in 
God through Jesus Christ, though not without a hmii. 
hling sense <^ our great unworthiness andimmberieaa 
defects. Then we shaU find ourselves nwch more live- 
ly and active in religioa } and being freed fixun that bur- 
den, under which we were before ready to skik, ^hall 
ran in the way of God's commands, and mouot up to^ 
ward heaven as on the uinga of eagles. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

In the Jint place y what a charming idea does our sub- 
ject give of true religion, especiidly under the Christian 



^ispensafioo! £v(;aui4er«Utl)e4arknc$»,iieatricti<)ii9y 
4nd terrors of tb« bw, gopd P>en were M^quwAed with 
gjuritual joy ; and sooi^ of them on ancient recor4» 
particularly D^vid, C^I»essed their boly joy, in the most 
devalued Iwguage. But under the gospel^ religion ap^ 
pear$ in its brightest and fiiirest light, and is eminently 
adapted tP beget all joy and peace, in ^09^ who believe 
aind duly entertain it No one can think or speak evil o^ 
the religion oi Christ, who rightly understands it. For 
^i4i^t is its main design, but to restore us to God and to 
owselves, tp our true perfection an4 happiness ? Liet us 
only, at present, take notice of its tend(cnoy to promote 
our well being, both in this life and the next, by the 
provision it has niade tar the due j^vernnic^t and ^^fttr 
cise of our affections. These affections nmy be cpn^ 
$ideped with reg^d bpth to action and enjcgrment 

The twQ chief springs of action ai^ hope and &ar i 
the two principal sources of enjcffmm^ or ingredients of 
felicity, are love and joy. As to the first pair of the$ie 
s ff ecrions, no religion can possiUy be better adapted to 
i^vaken and regulate these, than the Christian. For 
what wiU awaken our hope, if the prpspeot of such a 
blessedness as the gospel sets before us, which is con- 
aumfntfe and endless, will not do it ? What can reascm*. 
ibly awaken our fears, like the wrath of God revealed 
from heaven against all unrighteousness and ungodliness 
of men? And what method can be f^opoaed for the reg* 
ul^ition of our other hopes ^nd £^ars, so likely and e9^ 
tiial (|s thist ^f making them ^ subservient tp those 
liopes and fears, which terminate on things invisible and 
eternal? And the end of exciting our fear as well, as 
hope, being this, that we may hereby be engaged to a right 
temper and conduct, the gospel, even in its threatenings 
as well, fis promises, has a very benign and friendly a9- 
pectL 
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The same niay be remarked concerning our love and 
jojr, on which our fruition of happiness more immediate*' 
\y depends. ' Were our sods under the powerful influ- 
ence of that love, which the gospel aims to kindle in GUI' 
breasts, thi love of God and of Jesus*; and did we ex- 
perience mtxri of that inward joy, to which we are so fre- 
gently and esutiestly invited 'by God bimself, WesJioaki 
ht more truly and eminently 'h^pyj^ than ^'c now are; 
and should not be in so much danger ot* pursuing the 
empty, fugitive phantotnaf of happiness, which this 
world presents. • I may add,, the higher xlegrees w 
enjoyed of this divide happiness, the more steady and 
unshaken would be the adher^nfee of our souls to the 
supreme good ; and the main objects of our love and jo)% 
being wisely chosen and deeply fixed, would so direct 
and overrule-our love of inferior things and delight in 
diem, as to keep them within the bounds of tezson ; be- 
yond which they only occasion greater disquietude and 
vexation. ' ' . ' • 

What just ground, then, can any have to entertain an 
i& ppinion of religion, of the Christian religion? It is 
true Christianity obliges us to mortify oiif members 
which are ujign the earth. But these members arc 
only certain Excrescences of our natur^, irregular liists 
and passions, ^vliicih are as incompatible ^H^ith our peace 
and happiness, as with our duty. * " Mortify your mem- 
bers, which are on flie eaitlt, Tomicati6h, uncleahness, 
inordinate affection, evjl' concupiscence, and covetouS- 
ness, , which. is iiiojatry.'*' '"'This ihows, that though 
these corrupt inclinations are'styied our members, they do 
not belong to oiir primitive or our renewed nature, but 
only to the corruption of it. It is further granted, Aat 
Christianity carries virtue to its highest pitch; that it 
pnjoins such heights of purity^and divine love^ that it is 
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no easy thing to be a Christian indeed. But what does 
this prove? Not that the religion of Jesus is not.adapt- 
ed to the felicity of this life, but the reverse ; for it lays 
no other burden upon us, than what is, in its own na* 
tuie, reasonable, necessary, and beneficial, and what 
would be no burden at all, were it not for our own de- 
pravity. It aims only to remove what would incapaci- 
tate us fqr true pleasure ; and when it obliges us to be 
holy in all manner of conversation, to be perfect and 
pure as God and Christ are ; it does it upon this ground, 
that such holiness and perfection are the true glory and 
happiness of our reasonable natures, which alone can 
enable us to rejoice in God. Godliness has the promise 
of this life as well, as o£ that which is to come ; not in* 
deed of the pride and incumbrance of Itfe, of worldly 
affluence, greatness, pleasure ; but of that happiness^ 
which suits a reasonable nature, and the design of our 
Christian profession. 

In short, the glory of God in the happiness of men is 
the great object and end of Christianity, in the whole 
system of its doctrines, precepts and sanctions. It is 
true that our everlasting happiness in the next life is 
principally intended, as it ought to be ; but then the 
happiness of this life is consulted and promoted as far, 
as is cons'istent with the other, which is infinitely more 
important. And I may safely affirm, that it is richly 
worthy of the wisest man's choice to be a Christian, 
merely on the score of Ae present felicity, which attends 
such a character. 

In the second place ^ arc we acquainted with that habit- 
ual, holy joy in the Lord, which is the peculiar charac- 
ter and privilege as well, as the constant duty of thQ 
righteous? Is God himself, in the infinite glory of his 
perfections and government, the primary object of our 
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j6Jr f Gail we cordMly rejoice in eveiy thing, which te^ 
late^ to thist most excellent Being? Does our joy in 
God pos^ss a dfeclded superiority over, and, as it were, 
perfume and consecrate, all our other joys ? And is it a 
constant and perttlaAent thing? Are we qualified and 
capacitated for this spiritual joy, by a prevailing like- 
Itess and lov^ to the object? Are we entitled to it bya 
tital union to Christ, the great medium and procurer of 
this privilege ? 

In the tfutdplaccy to such as find theitiselves de^- 
tute of any tide to, qualifications for, or e3tp6iience of, 
Uiis joy, let me briefly say ; Your condition at present 
resembles that of the starving prodigal in a M^angciland, 
at a distance from his father's hduse^ associsiting with 
^ine, feeding upon busks, perlshiilg wifli hunger. 
Perhaps some of you are now triumphing in the pleaiing^ 
etij^ymehts ind prospects, wMck a flftttgrbfg world pre-^ 
sents to her prosperous votaries, especially in the Uoom"- 
ing gaiety of youthful life. But, my friends, look for- 
ward to the end of this bright alid fkscinating career of 
worldly joy. Ask the child of earthly pleasure oirhts 
death bed, whether this is the course he would recom- 
mend to his children and fntnds ; whether with his dy- 
ing breath he can assure them, that these gratifications 
really form the greatest enjoytAent of life ? Will he not 
tell you, from his own experience, that they are all tani- 
ty and vexation ; that they are in themselves treach- 
erous, unsound, hollow, disturbed in the very moment 
of enjoyment ; that in the midst of such laughter Ac 
heart is sorrowful ; that the smile of gaiety is often as- 
sumed, while the heart aches within? Whereas relig- 
ion, by bringing back the wandering soul to God, and 
placing 4ts love, and hope, and joy in him, produces a 
heartfelt^ habitual, and satisfying delight, a calm, serene 
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eii}oynaieot,.a.3leady li^t, shilling like tbat of the sun, 
more and more unto the pedect day« 

Let me, then, earnestly invite and press you to 
oome) taste^ and see how good the Lord is ; to oorne^ 
eat of ivisdom'a bread, and drink of the wine, which she 
has mingled^ Let me call on all those, who have hith* 
erto walked in the way of their own hearts^ and have no 
other pleasures than those, which are merely sensual and 
earthly, or at best^ have been strangers to the superior 
delights of communion with God ; to all such I call, to 
seek after that divine joy, which religion o&rs and gives 
to her children; Oh, . sebk after that renovation of heart 
to the likeneaa and lave of Cbd^ hirhich is necessary to 
jM^par^ you tQ rdish arid ddight ia his holy and gloria* 
ons character.? -Seek aft^; that .&ith and interest; in 
Christ, whidb are require, to .entitle you. to thiej^y* 
Every midtive, taken fixmi. time and from eternity, uiges 
yoii lo thi^ ; fi>r your wUbJb iu^pinesls in both is coo- 
cernbd and wrapped up in it. . 

Finally. Let tr;ue ChrisCkns permit. me to be tfadr 
monitor, as to their privilege and duty in this instance^ 
Oh, what a singular privilege do you possess, of being 
able to rejoice in the Lord, to rejoice in him at all 
times, in all circumstances ! Oh, bless God for making 
this delightful exercise your constant duty, and thus 
twisting, or rather uniting, your business and happiness 
together in one point ! What an additional motive is 
here to the love of God, who has pleasure in the prosper- 
ity and joy of his servants ! Oh, love the Lord therefore 
all ye his servants, and constantly delight in him. Let 
joyful thanksgiving and prsuse be a main part of your 
employment here, as it will be your whole and eternal 
employment in heaven. Watch against ev^ thing, 
L 1 
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which would indispose you for the enjojrments of Ae 
divine life ; and remember, that by intermitting, the ex- 
ercises of the heavenly life you rob yourselves of its 
pleasures. If any of you^ by sloth, carnal isidiiU 
gences, or any other means, have lost that liveliness and 
joy in Crod and religion, which you once had^ call to 
mind whence yoirare fallen, and what you have lost, and 
repent, and set yourselves to do your first works^ and re- 
gain your first love, that you may recover your former 
joy. Thus, from time to time, you should recollect 
yourselves, examine the state of your souls, repair any 
decays, correct any slips^you* have made^ and stir up 
yourselves to take hold of Gbd and hb strengths Yod 
have always reason to suspect, that things are greatly 
dmiss witlun you, ii^n you can take as much pleasure 
as usual, or more, in other things, but not in God or re- 
ligion. Oh, seefk then to have the j<^ of the Lord for 
your constant food and strength ; that, under its influ- 
ence, you may mount up with wings as eagles, and be 
ripening &st for perfect union, love, and enjoyment ia 
hfiaven. 



^ttntoti XIX. 
Pclivcred at a Cqncert of Prayer. 

.Matthew vi. 9, 10. 

Hfdlcnved be thy names thy kingdom comers thy w/l be 
done in earthy as it is in heaven. 

HAX ^divine form of devotion, of which these 
words are a part, is equally distinguis^xed for its brevity 
and fulness, its plainness ^nd grandeur, its universal 
suitableness and importance. In these several respects, 
it unspeakably transcends the highest productions of 
man. WJiUe it unites the interests of heaven and earth, 
of time ^d eternity, ^n six short petitions ; it is remark- 
able that tLuee of these, which compose the first part 
of the prayer, centre in one great object, viz. the declar- 
ative ^ory of God, consisting in the universal prosper- 
ity of ^ kingdom, and advanced by the general obe- 
dience, .prjler, and happiness of his moral subjects. 
And as the beginning, so the conclusiQn of this de- 
vout summary, is consecrated to tjiis object; for it 
closes with ascribing the kingdom, the power, and glory 
to the peity ; and by its significant amenj it siims up 
the feelings of the pyetitioner in a strong desire and as- 
surance, that God will manifest this his pQwer and glory 
in the universal estaj^lishment of his sp^itual kingdom. 
The words, then, whjch I have placed at the head of 
this discourse, and which comprise the first and crownr 
i^ng part of this perfect model of supplication, are emi- 
nently suited to the present occasion ; which is npt only 
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a season of united prayer, but is estpressly devoted to 
the object here recommended, viz. the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom in our world. That our prayers on 
a subjeet ao subligiaaiid mtei<estin|^f aUd oiir^tiire coq« 
duct pursuant to them, may be properly directed and 
animated, let us attend to the leading instructions, sug- 
gested to us in the. concise, but weighty petitions above 
recited. * * Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come ; 
thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.'* 

As nam^s are employed to signify, or .convey the 
knowledge of things, so the name of God> in the text, 
eignifies the Deity himself, as made known by his word^ 
institutions and works. When God was pleased, at the 
request of his favourite servant, to proclaim his name 
and to show his glory ; these were the ingredienis of 
that comprehensive display — " The I^ord, the Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, long su&ring, and abun*> 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thous* 
ands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, and who 
will by no means dear the guilty." This divine name, 
announced to Moses, and more obscurely published by 
the ancient prophets, is fully illustrated by Jesus Christ, 
by the whole series of his actions, suflferings and doc- 
trines ; which unitedly exhibit the rich and endearing 
mercy of Jehovah, in connexion with his awful majesty, 
justice and truth. While the law and gospel thus pub* 
lish the name of God, his various works of nature, 
providence and grace, by harmonizing with and fulfill- 
ing his word, add lustre and confirmation to every part 
of his revealed name, and spread abroad its glpry, as 
the earth and planets receive and reflect the splendour of 
the sun. 

Accordingly, God's name is hall(med or consecrated^ 
when it is conspicuously and eminently honoured ; just 
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as the ooQsecrated persons and things tmcler' ^ lavr 
were peculiarly dignified by their separation to holy 
purpose^* To pray, therefore, for the sanctification t^ 
the divme name, implies a request,-- that the iwious a^ 
tributes, which compose this name, may be displayei^ 
and extdled by the whole created universe: in parties 
ular, that intelligent creatures, especially the hunm race, 
may unitedly offer to their Creator those inward senti^ 
ments and outward expressions of venetrtion and love^ 
which are most suitable and honour^ry to so glorious 
an object, and which best comport with the various dis- 
coveries of his character; and finally, that he would 
make all things, even the partial and temporary evils of 
otar system, ultimately conduce to the greatest glory of 
his name. 

The two next clauses of the text, ** Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done," are intimately connected with 
the first, as means with the end. By God's kingdom 
here is intended, not his ^^^ra/ providential govern- 
ment, which has been erected and administered from the 
creation, and whose coming therefore is not an object of 
prayer ; but his mediatorial and gracious kingdom. 
This comprehends that external administration, by which 
he calls men to the profession of the true religion, and 
gives them outward laws, ordinances, and privileges ; 
also that internal dominion, by which he effectually sub- 
dues, sanctifies, and comforts their hearts, and which 
the apostle accordingly describes, as consisting in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and 
finally, that heavenly state of glorj'^, which is the perffec- 
tion oi die two former ; for the kingdom of God on 
earth, both in its visible and invisible duties and Wess- 
ings, is but a handmaid, or a preparatory discipline to 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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When, ^hatfortj we pray that God's kingdom may 
come^ we request the universal spread of the gospel, 
both in its external and inward dispensation, and the 
consequent reign of virtue, peace, and felicity, through 
jthe whole £inuly of mankind. We ask the full ac- 
comptisbment of the great plan of mediatorial mercy, 
mt only in the expected glory of the latter days, but io 
the &r more glorious and b^py state of thii^ which 
will finally succeed. And since the honour of a king 
as well, as the beauty and hgippiness of his empii^) gieat- 
ly depends on the prompt and entire obedience of his 
subgects^ we pi^y that Uje will of our divine Sovereiga 
may be done on earth, as it is in he^v^n; th^t is, that it 
may be performed by us, and by mankind at jarge, in a 
manner resembling, as nearly as possible, the Qbediencc 
/of celesti^ spirits ; with the sanie speed and alacrity, 
purity and exactness, huniiUty and veneration, constancy 
^d fervour. 

As these several petitions thus point to the work of 
redemptjon, .or the Christian interest, and pray for its 
general trii^n^ph ; so they remarkably suit each succes- 
sive period, ^r v^ing condition of the church, from the 
beginning to this day. During the patriarchal and 
Mosaic dispensations, the coming of Qod's ki^gdon^ 
under the proipised Messiah was the immediate and 
great object of prayer to the Old TesUment saints. 
When die Messiah appeared, and beg^n to erect his gos- 
pel kingdom, the inxmediate object of the petitions be- 
fore us, as presented to, and usjcd by, his primitive disci- 
ples, was the extension of this new dispensation from 
Judea thyoug)iout the world. We, in this later period 
of tlie world, being presented by the word and provi- 
dence of God, with the near prospect of a still more 
glorious dispensation of grace, in a far more geaen)l 
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diffusion than hai yet existed, of the Chiistian doctrine 
and spirit; tv^ are hereby directed to apply the petitions 
before us more immediately to this approaching event :: 
while those, who shall enjoy this expected, happy 
dbpensation, vnll still Icmg and pray for the more illustri- 
ous aiid final Coming of Christ in hb kingdom of glpry*. 

Having briefly illustrated the prayer of our text, let us: 
attend more distinctly to its soperior importance ; or to 
the ssrcred motives and obligations, which pei^uade 
us to adopt it. 

In the^firstplac^, the rank which it bears in this divine 
pattern of devotion proclaims its peculiar moment. The 
interest and honour of Grod's name and kingdom are 
justly held up as the beginning, centre, and end of the 
L<xd'« prayer, both because the perfections and ^kny 
of the Supreme Being deservedly daim our first and 
supreme attention ; and because^ true love to him, which 
is the soul of religion and of acceptable prayer, unites 
the heart to his interest, as its principal object; and of 
course makes it desire above aU things the prosperity of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. 

The scripture represent the work of redempticxi, as 
the greatest of divine operations, and as giving the most 
perfisct display of the divine character, as reflectii^ trans- 
cendent ^ory on all the persons and perfections of Deity. 
Conaequaitly, the more this work flourishes, or the 
more eminently the kingdom of grace jH^evails, the more 
splendid is the triumph of the divine name ; the larger ii 
the revenue of giory to the Father, the Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghost. Must not every soul, which possesses the 
genuine feelings of piety, be instantly warmed by this 
considerati(m into ardent prayers and efforts for the ad- 
vancement of Christ's kingdom? The prophet Isaiah, 
having a distant glimpse of the surprising glon% which 
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would redound to the blessed God hy the redemption of 
man, is so enraptured by h, that he fervendf calk even 
Mpon inanimate nature, to burst forth into joyfiil praise 
on the great occasion—" Sing, oh heavens, for the Lord 
hath done it; shout, ye louver parts of the earth : break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, oh forest, and every 
tree therdn ; for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and 
glorified himself in Israel.'' 

How peculiarly incumbent, then, is it upon us, who are 
at once God's rational creatures, and the special objects 
of his glorious redeeming mercy, to begin and end all 
our offices of devotion, with fervent prsdaes foit the 
work of redemption^ and with earnest prayers for its 
promised, more extensive success ! How important is 
it; that this object should pervade and sanctify the 
whole contexture of our devotions on every occasion, 
especiaUy such as the present ! Otherwise, our reUg- 
ious addresses will proceed on a wrong principle, and 
breaxiie an improper and selfish spirit. 

The oeason of things as well, as the arrangement of 
the Lord's prayer, instructs n% to ask for odier hies* 
sings chiefly- as means to this governing ^^kI ; to ask 
our daily bread, or needed external good, not merely as 
an. instrument of animal, much less /of sinful grafiifica- 
tion ; but as requiste or conducivd t6 our serving the 
purposes of his. kingdom ; yea, to beg the forgiveness 
of our sins, and deliverance from temptation and aH 
evil, not barely for selfish ends, but that God's • honour 
and kingdom may be promoted by our pardon, sanc- 
tification, and fitial happiness^ and by our correspon- 
dent, everiasting returns bf service and prrise. 

In a wotdy the petitions m the text are of such prima- 
ry importance^ that theyought boA to consecrttte and 
limit all oiu: other d^ures ; » that w^ shdUki feel wlB^ 



ing tt> be denM in tbe htter ^ far, aB ihty happen to 
imcffieM i^itb the fmiakf^ Tfiose p^kbns, indeed, 
thfe gram of whieh ia eaafcnfial to our final happiness, 
are iSiWKy^ oansfMent, yea, insepaiably viiitod, uith the 
gloiy of CM and iheifit^rest of the Redeemer; so, that 
in pifoperly secdnMigtbeonte, wt necessarily seek and se* 
cui^ tikt other* But flioae requests, which respect tem-^ 
porai ffi^f ot softie non-essential tiroiinistanG^s of spir^! 
kiial btesjfiiigsi iMf ntft be diway^ consisicaitl whh tbe 
gmliid obj^dt of pn^et ifi the text ; in K^eh case, tbef 
miist be eheerfUlf silbtfiitied and saerifioed to it. In 
this easdj th€ d^hiat d'our private inferiof- p<^t]Ons is, 
on tbe M^ikiiB^ ilie bffst felfibiient and reward of our 
ptayer ; b^^aiBSis it gfatifies^ and ihecottip^nses our first, 
diskitertstod, ahd OMiwmng request. 

Our Saviour prayed earnestly, that tht bilto* cup of 
i3meifi«lo^ «lught {Mite fybm hsixii yet with perfbet sub- 
ftiiasioti to the wtti and glo^ of hi» Fatftet • His par^ 
ticuku^ request was rtfiised ; because tke honour of 
Grod'd decreea, pi^edi^diis; and at^butes in tifie re^ 
detfii^rdoJi Of Ititti, deiiiainded Ms d^tih. Yet we art 
told, in tb6 fifth efaapter to the Hebrews, that '* he wa^ 
heai^ in tb^ his ^roPtg supj[>licatioto and tears ;'^ tha< 
is, Ids goVeHilinig desniM wiaA gt&nt6d. His Father, b^ 
(fAtkly €Xflltifig him friath the grate to his own right 
heuid, Md giviiig hiln t6 see of the traVail of his soul to 
his abutidaftt satisfetiticyn, tt^i^ded him with a far great- 
er gUbd, diai^ &at Whieh hfe hid prtridijsly denied. 

Whi<<h teiids us to observe, that the proper recom- 
peti^ and Jey of the Redeemer are greatly concerned 
Ih thd p^titibh^ beftM tis. The heart of Christ was so 
pettimy en^siged filf his Fb<h^>s honour and kingdom, 
a§ comieet^ ivith our ri^eAipf ion, ^t lie fitely sub- 
mitWd 10 bmfltnse humttatlc^ and sufferings to secure 
M m 
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these invaliiable «nds... ThU was, in a great deg^, 
tbe joy set before him, for which he endured tlie dross, 
and despised tlie shame. A ieading promise made to 
hiih by his Father was, that h^ shouldsee.Us seed, and 
that the pleasure of the Lord should prosper in hb 
hand ; that all nations ^ouldr: serve him } that every 
Knee and tongue should pay hisDi homage, . ..When we 
consider, how ricMy Christ has merilied thi^ promised 
ceward; bow much he labouxtd, pn^od, and so&red 
in order to obtain it ;; what an eminoit /^m.^J^ had to 
be exalted both by God and man^ who has done -and 
iiidured so much for tbe interests of both; when we 
eontemplate the$e tlui^> can w$ avoid Hbdiing the 
strongest, inceiitiy^ to pr^y for that» wluchb the&. 
vourite object, recompeif^* and > harvest, ofi all his toils 
and skjfferingsi/i 

. Espedally when , we add, .that the advanicenient of 
Christ^s kingdom is .an event unspedcably glorious 
and happy^ It is glorhusji as the character and gov- 
ernment ( of this diyii)e .Ku^g aj^e absolutely perfecL 
While the dominion of 4^e greatest and best eartUj 
nilers is weak, and mutable, and transitory> liable to ht 
obstructed and e;v^n subverted, by dpiB^stic or foreign 
rfstsistance ; the empire of the Son of God is, like him- 
self, immoveable and everlasting. While the authority 
of eaithly kings can regulate only the visible' oondupt, 
Stfid secure the temporal, interests, of their 'Subjects ; the 
administration pf King ^ Jesus controls ljbiQ,.;^0ci;et lo- 
tions, and insures the spiritual and everlasting fejipi^ of 
the. soul. While many imperfections inark the intellec- 
tual and moral character, and. consequently, the official 
conduct, of the l^st human governors, apd of course 
render their administration a feeble, precarious, and in- 
terrupted source of public hsqppineSs ; the character of 
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Messiah^ A^ Prince, combines unerring* wisdom to plan, 
almighty power to execute, invariable justice, benevo- 
lence, and mercy to prompt and' direct all his knowl- 
edge and energy to the highest good of his sub"' 
jects. 

How transcendent must be the prosperity of that holy- 
community, which obeys the laws, and enjoys the pro- 
tection, of this glorious Sovereign ! What a gokkn age' 
of the* world must that bej' in which his benign govern- 
ment shall immediately embrace the whole brotherhood* 
of mani Figure to yourselves, my hearers, the divine 
religion of Jesus environed in the hearts, in the families, 
an.d in all the societies of mankind ! What an aggregate 
of private and public happiness is tJie immodiateresult ! 
Behold each individual emancipated from the vile aqd 
destructive tyranny of sin and Satan, and restwed to ia- 
ward freedom, purity, and joy ! See every £imily pos- 
sessing that domestic harmony and bliss, which flows 
from mutual love and fidelity among Its several mem- 
bers, and from the constant, delightful experience of" the 
divine benediction upon their common cares, ^endear- 
ments, and satisfactions 1 Behold every civil society en^ 
joying that public libeify and defence, prosperity and 
greatness, internal and external peace, which naturally 
arise from the universal prevalence of private and social 
virtue amon^ its various members and rulers I See the 
benevolent principles of Christianity cementing tfiem all 
into one harmonious body, and devoting their 6eveial 
functions, their united* affections and efforts to the gen** 
cral welfkrei See each member loving his neighbour as 
himself, cheerfully losing private interest in the public 
good, steadily practising those personal, patriotic, and 
divine virtues, which nourish and perfect human soci- 
ety, and at qnce zealously promoting, and delightfully 
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universally prevaiHog; 6fi C^t himself WQuld^ien fc^ 
the king and protector of our world in a peculiar and eiqi* 
aenjt mann;^. AU ht$ hi^ attiit^i^s And aud>oi% wo^ld 
be exerted fer its temporal pad fipMtu^ w^^. All 
the mtions woujd enjoy 4j^4u«^t «#ii(snc€»i pf bis msf^j 
efficacious, wdfc^ei^Fcdcint a4i)mi!rtiBtMPj m4 be in^4" 
ed by it into one vast f^n^e^ rigJh)l;Q9iW)e$s f^nd joy. 
Who, tlmt bus my .fiiendsjMp ^eitt^ to God lOr n^aii^ 
can belp exulting at d)e ^ougb^ of ^ gloiioiis 91^} i^pr 
py a scene, and contfibutiiig hia bepit jarji^iea And pq^y* 
ers for its speedy arrival I 

EapeciaHy when iv€ cor^sii^ hov^ptqa/m!^ 

gnd expres^ the sciipture^ precU^ vA proBa^ ^^^d^ 
a blessed period, as we have j wt desciihed. libpB3)l^ 
eS^n speaks of ^ time, wh«n t^ ^e^^^ifea a^d uttenogst 
p^rt9 of the earth sbaU be ^i^<o Christ ; wJhen 4he 
eaitbfibaU befiUed witb^J^oii^c^^of tW 
the waters covert sea; when ti^ fyjifen loif i^^Gb^r 
^)es abaU come in, and all Israel be q^nejij whpai w^^ 
Christ shall be destroyed, and Sefif^ bcHin4 ^ ^^ynisaqd 
years ; when wjir sh^U univer^y cesi^e, and pkfy^ 
peace, and happiness abound ^iuxfugh the ^^^^ There 
is no period in the jnsfeory of f^et «g!^, which xxfPi^^ 
ponds wild;! these Teagiiificent, soriptui^l {xx^i^cies. 
We ane, therefore, wan^nted and encpitniged to ej;;pect 
and pn^y for their .future acQompliiM^t,iBU94 Wje oufg^ 
to pray ior it with that a^suMnoe of iak^., f^b^ck swi^ 
express divine.declarations require, and/wjith thfit j^ixdpiF 
and constancy, whic^ their ^i^ceUent Ckn4 hf^j m^poft 
demands. 



tipn IS .e^rniesjtljr i«^ng, ;uid Qonfttagatiy growing ^ 
tniYaiiiqg in paifi fa: this glorious eyexit. Thie apos^e^ 
in the eigl:(th chapter Xo the Romws, ii}ti?€|iu9es the 
w^uste ^:aine qf vji$i)i>le Jiature, ^ insensible ax)d |>ryUl 
as weU> as iotejUi^ent orefttion, ^ vehemently de^iripg^ 
expecting, yea^ tiavi3^]ing in pain fpr thi$ Jiiappy periodL. 
The general £<^tupeat of this x^eipark^bl^ ps^sage ^^log 
to be tl|is; that oiai>'? ^^lOst^sy )^s brqught su.Q]ti vfMi- 
itjr, iJisQcder, if/^d bondggp ypou the cyi^tiop ^xQm^ 
him ; has subjected them to such an uQpatui:al ^d Qii^. 
era^p st^ from the abuse qf o^ find the curs^ of 
Gqd, thtt Aey may be a«i(l to gwn under the weight 
(44^ servitudei ^ to pant for lihp^ ; ^ gro^^ afi^ 
a sestofsatJK^ to their prifnitiye perfection and li^se. This 
passage £j]liier injtim»ties, th^t .when the ^in||^'om of 
Christ alsiaU qqi^e 4n its ^ly, ^ na^re shall, in ^m^ 
s^eo^e, par&^if^te ks liappy fruix^^ all the anipial and 
m^Ktevital qne^tion ?h^» in ^ ^^t m^^ure^ be re^puc^ 
fronfi ^ effiK^ts of the curse, and be made to ?erve th^ 
re^l benel^t of m^i^^ and the honour of their God. As 
tbepDC^phetcepiesents it, ^^ holiness to the I^rd shall 
be viitlea "Upon the very bells of the horses, and every 
pot in Jerusalem sh^l hehipliness t9 the Lord of hosts," 
Shrfl not ^ t^pn, who^ apPRta^y has contributed tq 
thb debasement and misery of nature, join the ^peral 
groan and cry ,of thp travailing citation, ip ardeqtly 
prayiqg for its jaxpected, happy deliverance; when not 
onl^ man, ^ut the creatures qonnected with him, shall| 
in some important sense, be regenerated from the bon-: 
^1^1^ of cqiruptipu unto the glorious liberty of the sons 

ofGqd? 

We may a44, that fervent and constant prayer for 
^ coming of Christ's kingdonj is ofie of the best proo^*^ 
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of a truly enlarged and benevolent mind, of a spiritaal 
aud divine temper. It is represented in scripture, as 
th^ peculiar character of the saint, that he is a friend to 
Zion ; that he loves, waits, and prays for her prosperity ; 
fhat he takes pleasure in the very stones of Jerusalem," 
and favours even the dust thereof. Whence it appears, 
that a spirit of prayer for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian interest is necessary to prove our own Christianity. 
Without it we have no scriptural evidence, that we have 
any true love to Christ, to his church, or to the humsui 
race. But affectionate and unceasing supplication for 
the general spread and success of the gospel at once dis- 
covers and improves a spirit of friendship to God and the 
Redeemer, to the Christian religion and church, to the 
best interests of mankind, and in some sense to the per- 
fection and felicity of the moral system in general. For 
the scriptures lead us to think, that the knowledge, vir- 
tue, and happiness of the various orders of the angelic 
world, are greatly promoted by the display of divihe 
glory in the design and gradual progress of man*s res- 
toration to holiness and happiness. In praying, there- 
fore, for this object, we virtually intercede for the uni- 
verse ; we concur and have fejlo^vship With tlie infinite- 
ly benevolent Deity in that, which is his favourite de- 
sign ; and thus we approve ourselves his genuine 
children. 

In short, fer^■'ent prayer for the advancement cS 
Christ's kingdom is an exercise equally noble, pleas- 
ant, and advantageous. It is fiobkj as it implies the 
most generous, godlike views and desires. It is pleas- 
ant J as it expresses and promotes that love to God and 
his creatures, which is the very- temper of happiness ; 
and, as it is attended with a delightful consciousness of 
resembling and pleasing the Being, whom we address, 



and with a comforting jassurance, that our pious and be- 
neyolent petitions vviJl be ultimately answered. It is 
advantageousy as it directly sweetens and exalts our 
spirits ; as it enjg^ges us to such a conduct, or to the' 
careful use of suph means, as may best correspoiKi with 
our prayers,, and give them the greatest force and suc- 
cess;, and, as iX, is connected, by. divine constitution, 
with the attainment of the important blessing we implore. 
As prayer, in general, when rightly performed, emi- 
nently qualifies dependent creatures for the reception of 
divine favours, and is therefore properly made the con- 
dition of their bestbwment i 90, intercession for our fel- 
low-creatures, especially for the revival and prevalcQcq 
of religion among them, is, with great reason, prescribed 
as a mean of drawing down this infinite blessing. For 
since earnest prayer for this object implies and promotes 
a disposition, and pursues an end, highly acceptable and 
honorar}': to God, and eminentiy conducive to the gen- 
eral good ; the Supreme Being must surely be disposed 
to encourage and reward such intercession, by granting 
some signal tokens of his approbation. Accordingly, 
the Bible abounds with precepts and examples, encour- 
agements and promises, intended to animate Christians 
to frequent and earnest supplication for this comprehen- 
sive nnercy. The Lord's prayer, as we have already 
shewn, is a standing prescription to this effect. When 
God, by his prophet Ezekiel, had promised his people 
a rich aggregate of temporal and spiritual blessings, he 
adds, that he would be inquired of by the house of Israel 
to do this for tliem. In another passage he represents 
himself, as wjuting for his people's prayers, to prepare 
the way for the bestowment of special favours on his 
church. . Yea, he describes himself, as hastening to 
9onfer these blessings, whUe they are oiUy beginninjj to 



CsHt tipon hiYM ; ahd to ctd^m the xHide; bef Speaks of 
hfmSelf, ad Wing at their cottirtiandi with regard to tfief- 
ci^s of this nsLtart. Agreeabty, the feih^kstUe efficacy 
of this species of prayer is exemplified by many psis- 
sages, both ih sstcfed and ecclesiastical history, and by 
siome tnetnotable events in the annals of our country. 

These niotives to prtt^^el* fot the revivad and spttsd of 
religion, are grdatly enforced by the conipIexioYi of the 
vvorld at the pre^ht day, and the Wondeffftd dispensa- 
tions of providence, which are passing over it Mainy 
Causes and events ari novir signally corispiririg to pre- 
pare mankind for sucli a new aind gl6ri6us $ta(c of 
things, a^ the Bible predicts. 

tti this vifc'tv, we fiiight parficirfarly menfibn the iapid 
destruction of the papal hierarchy ; the hastening ixA 
geiiefal do\vnfkt of religioiis fraud and tyranny, suijer- 
Stition arid bi^otfy; the swift progress of knowledge 
and free iriquif-y, of* mUtiial candour and Catholicism 
among the different Cliristiah denominations; the un- 
rivalled extension and efficacy, which are giVeri to flic 
meaii^ ot e^riy education ; the accelerated improve- 
ments of mankind in the science of civit go\^miixene 
ind liberty ; artd in the various arts, which adorn afid 
fneliorate human society. 

At the same tiihe, these scientific, political, and reli^ous 
ddvahtages,afefdtind, by experiment, utterly insufttiehtfo 
reform the moral charactei- of the age. Instead of this, f hey 
are,^ in many mstalnqes, givliig birth aind nouiirfimehtto 
greater errors and vices, both in the religious and polit- 
ical world, than perhaps ever before disgraced the his- 
tory of fnan. All tvhich is evidently adapted to con- 
Vince mankind, by their own experience, of the ineffi- 
cacy of boasted human reason and virtiie', arid the abso- 
lute necessity of that extraordinary divme influence, 



which tl^ scriptures predict, to give due force and di- 
rection to the best external means of reformation and 
happiness. 

As the Holy Spirit, in his sanctifying operations, b 
the great summaiy bfessing purchased and promised by 
the Founder of our religion ; and as the general difili- 
sion of this blessing is frequently represented in scrip-t 
ture, as the main source and ingredient of the glory and 
fdicity of the latter days, and of course the leading ob- 
ject of Christian intercession ; so the progress of things 
in the world, at thjs day, must impress serious observ- 
ers widi the special importance and duty of earnestly 
praying for this &vpur, in such a pressing crisis of hu* 
inan aflairs. 

The professed friends of Christianity are now loudly 
called, by the voice of providence, to distinguish them- 
selves in this way from the numerous tribe of speculative 
and practical infidels. While this careless or scoffing de- 
scription of mefi deride either the whole^doctrine of a fu- 
ture more glorious state of the Christian chmx:h, or at least 
of a special divine agency in producing it ; while they 
fondly ascribe the expected regeneration of the world to 
a train of common, natural cau3es, and ridicule the pre- 
tended propriety and utility of prayer, as a preparatory 
'mdan pf effecting it ; let us, both by avowed sentiment 
and practice, steadily hold forth the opposite truths. 
Let us openly testify to the world, that in our view it is 
both philosophical and scriptural for dependent and de- 
generate creatures solemnly and unitedly to ownthefr 
dependence and degeneracy, and the all-safficient power 
and grace of their Creator, by imploring this needed 
and promised influence, both for themselves and tHeir 
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fcUcnv-men. Let us endeavour to convince all around 

iiSy that there is no more superstition or enthusiasm in 
resorting to prayer, as a medium of spiritual blessings^ 
tlian in using proper means in other cases to obtain 
Valuable ends. 

To impress this conviction more strongly as weU, as- 
to give ,irfe and" sticcess to our prayers, let us follow 
tjiem; vnth a .'suitable practice. Let none of us take 
refuge in this concert of prayer', as a cloak, or compen- 
sation^ for allowed hypocrisy or disobedience, or a sub- 
stitute for personal reformation and. holiness^ Let us 
^rove, that we are sincere in lamenting the infidelity and 
vices of the day, and- in praying for a general reformat 
iien,^ by bewailing and correcting, in the first place, our 
gwU' rerasdning infidelity and transgressions ; and by 
studiously exhibiting', in our daily temper and' conduct, 
that Christian piety and morality, wMch our prayers 
^eem to befriend' and promote. Let us esteem this, as 
among the greatest advantages of this visible agreement 
in. prayer, tliat it not only gives hew animation and force 
^to'the petitions of those, who engage in it, and renders 
titieir, united supplications peculiarly pleasing and pro's- 
ient \nth the Most High ; that it not only greatly im- 
.{)royes.the Christian union and candour of those various 
denominations, whom it embraces ; Jbut also binds them 
.all^to exemplary prudence and godliness fn their daily 
deportment, and urges them to the most discreet, yet 
vigorous measures^ to advance the kingdom of Christ in 
. tiie rising and risen generations around them ; particu- 
jiaply in the respective families^ churches, and neighbour- 
..hoodjs, with which they, are severally connected. It » 
t^e speaker's ardent wish and prayer, that these happy 
fruits may conspicuously mark that seasonable and laud- 
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able concert of devotion, which has once xootc brought 
us together; and th^ die pesuk of all may he, a re- 
markable fulfilment of ancient prophecies in the exten* 
sion of primitive Christianitf in all its transcendent vir- 
tues and .blessings. In the enlivening hope, of sp happjr 
an issue, *^ Ye, that makem^ition of the Lord, keep 
not silence; an4 give him 'no rest, till he^tablish and 
jooiak^ Jerusalem a praise in the eaith." 



^ttttttn XX. 



iThe Spirit, Employment, and Design of 
dbe Christian Ministr]^* 



Ephesians iii. 8, 9, 10. 

f/hto me, V)ho am less than the least of all saints^ is this 
grace gvoen^ that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make all men 
see ivhat is the fellowship of the mystery ^ which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ : To the intent^ that 
now, un{o the principalities and powers in heaeenfy 
places^ might be known by the church the manifold ^- 
dom of God. 

X ERHAPS no passage of scripture gives a more 
amiable and exalted view of the spirit, employment, and 
des^ of the Christian ministry, than tihie words just 
recited. The humble and grateful spirit of a good min« 
ister is forcibly expressed in this remarkable clause: 
^^ To me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given." His employment is sammed up in 
preaching " the unsearchable riches of Christ." ^ The 
design of his office is to hold up, not only to men on 
earth, but *^to principalities and powers in heavenly 
places" the manifold dbplay of Deity in the work of 
redemption. 

* DeliTered at the Ordinatioa of tlie Rer. W. £• ChaniuBg, in Bostos^ 
^ane 1st, 1803. 
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We will attend, in the First place, to the lowly and 
thankful spirit, which becomes the gospel minister. 
This temper is peculiarly required and promoted by thd 
Christian revelation, by the leading complexion of itar 
facts and doctrines, of its precepts and blessings. It ev- 
er accompanies and distinguishes evangelical piety and? 
virtue from theit first rise in the human heart to their fi- 
nal perfection aind reward. As Christianity is the relig- 
ion of sinners, so a cordial reception of it must presup-^ 
pose and powerfully Cherish a humbling sense of per- 
sonal guilt and depravity, and a disposition to ascribe 
the needed blessings of pardon, holiness, and eternal 
life, to the infinite mercy of God, operating through Ae 
perfect atonement of hb Son. Accordingly, the habit- 
ual views and exercises of every real Christian harmo^ 
liize with the grayer of the publican, "God be merciful 
to me a sinntir^'' with the acknowledgment of our 
apostle, **-by the grace of God I am, what I am ;*' and 
with the song of the heavenly hosts : " Salvation to our 
God, who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb." 

As the spirit, expressed in the text, characterizes ev- 
<iry penitent believer, so it eminently suits the pVofe^- 
sdon of a Christian minister. His official studies and re-^ 
ligious addresses constantiy place before hitn the awfu| 
presence and majesty, the infinite holiness and grace of 
God, the wonderful condescension and sacrifice of 
Christ, the dependent and vrretched condition of apos^ 
tate man, the duty and importance of humble repent- 
ance and thankful praise on the part of redeemed sin- 
ners, and his own peculiar obligations to divine mercy 
for making him not only a partaker, but a public herald 
of the gospel salvation. Can we wonder, that these? 
combined ideas roused in the bosom of Paul the most 
htimble and grateful emotions ? Ought they not to proi 
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l^uce similar effects oa every minister? Can a man, who 
is a stranger to these sentiments and aiS^ections, be qual- 
ified to enforce the^i on others ? Can l\e skilfully ao4 
tenderly administer that spiritual medicine, t]^e necessi*- 
ty and value of which he does not perceive, whose heal- 
ing .and comforting efficacy he has never felt? Can hp 
suitably lead the devotion?* pf Christians, who has never 
imbibed the gospel spirit; who3^ heart has ijiever been 
tuned tip the harmony of Christian iove and praise? In 
$h<Hty the soul of a minister must J^e cast in the humble 
mould of Christianity^ before he can relish and faithful- 
ly perform the condescending and self-denying duties of 
his office ; before he can readily become all things to all 
men, and even take pleasure in instructing, reproving, 
jpr comforting the weakest and lowest forms of human 
nature. On the altar of Christian humility he must sac- 
rifice that fondness for human applause, mental luxury, 
or worldly emoluipent{ that pride oi literary, ministeri- 
al, or moral eminence ; th^t unfeelin^g or haughty n^- 
Icct of the common people, whicli superior station, 
l^nowledge, and fame, assisted by human frailty or cor- 
ruption, are apt to inspire. To subdue these evils, and* 
to nourish the opposite virtues, tlie Christian pastor 
must early and deeply imbibe the self-abasing, yet enno- 
bling views presented in our text. 

We grant, thi^t Paul had special reasons for adopting 
^e humble and admiring language before us. He had 
been a violent persLCcutor and blasphemer of Christ and 
his gospel. The sovereign ppwer and mercy of the 
Redeemer had suddenly arrested his mad career, and 
conferred on him, not only the temper and blessedness 
of a Christian believer, but the high character of a Chris- 
tian apostle. He had been fiimished for this office, had 
been supported and prospered in its execution, in a. 
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manner truly extraordinary', and probably unexampled 
even in that age of miracles- The affecting contrast 
between his former and present condition perpetually 
dwelt on his mind.- It sunk him in his own estimation 
below the least of saints, while it raised him above the 
highest in his fervent and exalted ascriptions to the gractf 
of God. 

But while the circumstances and feelings of Paul 
were in some respects peculiar ; we must remark,^ that 
the spirit of the sincere Christian and minister is aisen- 
tially the same in all, who possess it* The most amia- 
ble temper, the best education, ^e most improved intel^ 
lect, and the greatest exterior decoruifi and virtue, caii- 
not raise their subjects above the necessity and obli- 
*gation of evangelical faith and repentance. And whoev- 
er cordially repents of sin, and embraces the gospel, wiM 
readily unite with our apostle in esteeming himself less 
than the least of all saints, and in ascribing all his privi- 
leges and hopes to the riches of divine mercy. It may 
reasonably be exi>ected, that these humble and gratefill 
emotions will keep pace with his general progi-ess in re- 
ligious knowledge and virtue, comfort and usefulness ; 
because his materials for and incitements to them will in- 
crease in this proportion. Real, and especially advanc- 
ed Christians are for more intimately acquainted with 
themselves, than they can be with any of their brethren. 
Their spiritual senses are particularly nice and tender in 
discerning and feeling their own defects and transgres- 
sions. Their charity suggests in behalf of the offences 
of others many excuses and extenuations; which a strict- 
er knowledge or jealousy of their own characters dares 
not apply to themselves. Hence those professors and 
ministers of the gospel, who are truly eminent in their 
'^ profession, are generally distinguished hy a moicst artd 
charitable deportment. 
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We nuiy add, the good ininister is nourished in hu- 
jmility and pious gratitude, by contemplating his honour- 
able, sacred, and arduous employment. He compares 
his own weakness, impurity, and demerit, with the high 
mature and demands of hb station. And while this com- 
parison fiUs him with ingenuous shame and trembling 
solicitude ; it awakens thankful astonishment, that God 
should advance 90 me^ a creature to an office so dei- 
fied ; that he should select and assist so feeble an instru- 
ment to accomplish a work so difficult and glorious. 
Thb brings us 

. Secondly, To consider the employment of a Christian 
tnimster. It is here expressed by *^ preaching the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.'' 
, These " unseardud>le riches" may denote the person- 
al excellencies of the Redeemer. Thus understood^ 
jthey .point us to the wonderful assemblage of divine and 
Jhuroan perfections in that mysterious Person, whose 
tiame is Immanuel, who is the image and effiilgence of 
ills Father's glory, in whom dwells all the fulness of the 
.Godhead, to whom the titles and attributes, the work^ 
;and honours of divinity are ascribed ; who yet was made 
JBesh and tabernacled among us ; who, amid the natural 
infirmities and tempts^tions, exliibited all the virtues of 
ibumanity, in their full and steady lustre. What tre^- 
.ures of majesty and meekness, of dignity and condc- 
/ficension, of glory and humility, of justice and mercy, 
are united in his character ! In his person and actions, 
combined with his discourses, the invisible God is 
brought down to man, that man might rise to the true 
knowledge, imitation, and enjoyment of God. 

The " riches of Christ" may also Include his media- 
.^orial character and fulness ; his great offices and works, 
^•s the Instructor and High Priest, the Ruler and Judgp 
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of the woorkl. His instructioaay as recorded inthesa^. 
cred history, were adminibly reoommended by their 
ttoiplicity and authority, by their harmony and variety, 
by their &Ines$ and grandeur. They set before us the 
most interestii>g and subUme objects, iiK their native 
majestjr^ and in the most familiar light They give us 
the most needful and satb&ctory information with re" 
spect both to God and ourselves. They contain noth- 
ing, wluch is merely curious, puzzling, or dry; nodi- 
ing, which savours of superstition, or fenatidbsm, of 
learned subtlety, or worldly policy. The truths, which." 
they unfold, oblige and animate believers to universal 
holiness. The morality, which they inculcate, wlule it 
imme^atdy grows oat of these truths, embraces the 
widest Taage, the noblest principles and offices of vir« 
tue. In short, the doctrine of this divine teacher, duly 
entertained, enriches both the understanding and heart ; 
it exalts them into a happy correspondence with the 
great objects presented. *^ Bdiolding in" dus '^ glass the 
glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image 
firom glory to giory.*' While the instructions of Chi^ 
thus enlighten and purify, his atonement brings u s pardon 
and comfort. To a creature burdened with conscious 
guiit, and acquainted with the perfect character and law 
of his Maker, how congenial, how welcome is the Chris- 
tian scbeme of mediation ! How consoling to hear, that 
the Son of God has become the High Priest of oibftd- 
ing man ; that, by his obedience unto death, he has 
compktely vindicated and honoured the divine govern- 
ment, and procured the full and everlasting forgiveness 
of every penitent sinner? It is the part of the evangelical 
preacher to state this doctrine in its most simple and 
practical form ; to point out its importance in the sys^- 
tem of revelation, its corre^ondence with the present 
o * 
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situatiolvdf inan^ with the general course of providencey 
and with' the essential attributes of God^ It becomes 
him to show how admirably this expedient unites the 
I^ardon of relenting guilt, and the reward of defective 
virtue, whh the public condemnation of sin, the im- 
proved order of the universe, and the most pure and ex- 
alted display of divine glory. It becomes him to de- 
fend this doctrine from every imputation of absurdit}', 
of injustice,^ or cruelty, by showing, that the Father ap- 
pointedf-and the Son consented, to the death of the 
cross, from' motives of the most tender, A^ise, and com- 
l^rehensive love ; that the good resulting from it will be 
unbounded and eternal ; and that the pardon of ofend^ 
ers through this medium displays the divine benevo- 
lence in a manner, far more extraordinary, multiplied, 
and impressive, than if God had cancelled our guilt by- 
one single and sovereign act of grace. 'Tlie faithful ki- 
«tructer will also hold up the intercession of Christ in 
its scriptural import and beauty. He will show, that the i 
constant and successful agency of this illustrious advo- 
cate in behalf of offending man greatiy exalts both die i 
Father and Son ; while it efiectually humbles and en* 
courages believers in their sincere, though imperfect 
acts of worship and obedience. With what boldness 
may we draw near to the Holy of Holies, when we see 
our persons represented, and our interests espoused by 
this great High Priest ! With what humility, repentance^ 
^nd awe, are we inspired, when we find, that no less a 
person than the Son of God, can give us access to the 
presence of infinite purity I 

This leads us to observe, that the riches of Christ in 
his sacerdotal office, are intimately connected wiA bis 
regal authority. His mediation was designed, not to 
countenance, but to condemn and extinguish our re- 



belUaD againat the . dirkit gaveratnent.;. ^ lyad intendfr 
ed not tor qaoeel^ butlto maItq)ly^aiid:enforcr oucannd 
qbligBtiOQ&; .fo gi»e them.a commanding inflainc^ boB 
.eur .4emph:s: dndiJives>», . :>Ta acobmptiah ; thi^ purpos^iB 
4A4rto ^^e^^tfMcBdlQeiner for Rig meritorious bumilrff 
iation, the Father has invested him with ^' all ;po\ver im 
hay^j^ptd ieWthi.'^i and in parti^ul^ has m^ Iwhi 
''lHeadoOiveni(tl/ things to the church/' This medi«t&9n 
rifiMciiigJiasi^iteahb subjects a perfect cQn:^tt}ticrii*i9& 
govemmfint jko direct dicir iaith, to. animate their obe^;! 
4ieilieey and tp enaum^eir feliQity^ ^ He; has apjloiotedo 
gi^3der3tgh)terpret wd enforce this cQiistitatip©r^Her 
adminii^tcifs ^.the a&irsfof .providcAce for the good ^ 
bis ^iritual empire. He sends forth his Spirit, to give^ 
due e&ot. to thia )nighty App^nitUs,. and lo .Joe^cr itf 
Vthepowwof God to salvation,'' How -pkasing^ to) 
mmark, that^i ^vhiie the law of Christy in ite doctnnesi^: 
prescriptions, and motives, is wondeffully;..fitted to dea 
stroy the power of sin, and establish the inteoest.of holi-j^^ 
ness, diis fToyision is. m^de successful hy an. inward; 
and divifioiDperatioDt which begins and.matmies ia our: 
hearts ^thclMi^r and happiness of ibe sons of God h 
How con[fDDtkig the assuiaiice, that the gospel, like a> 
sacitd leaven^ 'ihaU' gradually penvade^d assimilate the- 
whole lump of mmikind, till all die Jcingdoms of the 
w6rld ore' become I the kingdom .of our Lord .and his 
Christ j When ]^is church is thus completed, this mcr 
diamrial Sovere^ will assume the character of a Judge^' 
He.will display his divine power, discdmment, and jus*, 
tioe, in raising the dead, in^cocprening them before his 
tf ibtmal, in unfolding to public .View die moral chiuac* 
tek- of each, in pronouncinfg and execirdng the final sen- 
ittit&j which dooms his enemies to hopeless punislv 
lft«nt, and ln|tated his friends in the happiness and gla> 
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ryf..af hk. eternal kingdom. Mybreliirtai, iidMft «i«i 
sbaivcfaable richei^ knowledge -aad gdodous^ of liiftrit' 
and &ithfulne$$, of divine energy m^ fermnmdiei 
am exhibited bj o{ir Redeemer,. » : idiachaiy qg; ikem 
high employments ? How immense ftebte^tegij ivUeli 
i^ult froim dieir exeaition ! ' . ; j. i < 

Which brioga lis to add, that " the Hdhes^-Clffiit?' 
refisr to die benefits^ which his medaattoo^kaPit pncuitd, 
and liis'gospd confers. These benefits^ imkuie^ na€ do* 
ly the complete remission of past oflfence^ bat tfarief; 
cbv^edim^'and friendly intercburse d[ ouv CreaMr, 
with the^ animating hope, and idtimate posseismi, <tf a 
blesAsed immortality. Tb^ also eomfH^ise dioee oQt-' 
ward ordineiiices/ which <^MAiAf rattfy .these invi^iUe 
tdesdn^; whkih assist oDt cootemplation, puituil, and 
engoymenid pf them ; and ^n^^ege w t^ eorreefwiidiag' 
aSections'and' duties. They ^Miiprehteid the just aai 
merciftil cdhditibns, to" wh^di the gospel salvatkm s| 
aiineKed; together with the offer and confeyance of 
that divine Influence, which enables us t^ perfpna- 
them. These <:ondiiion5 may be sununedl Hp in evaa- 
gdieal faith, with its genuine fruits. Thp nkpimitmA 
of this clordial and praictical belief is not a: oapriimms dr 
arfaitraiy demand, but a pn^w*, needfvl^.and gni« 
ei6ua pnescription* Tor. this &ith yiddskdue hoMWr 
both to God and the ^Mediator. It fimdy^ aUbmitB to 
the divine governmmii and mercy, k g^res the saving 
mtth Un opemtifve existence in our minds; and thus 
imports to us its holy and happy e&cts. Buft unbelief 
ffidier in speculation, temper, rorpractioe^ xinp&iutiy d^i 
nies bc^h the Father and tile' Son^ It. spurns the onl^ 
remedy,, which csm give 'hoaitib aivl .peai^ to the disr . 
tempered si6ul. Of course^ it ineoeasenfy con^ime 
the tmoTdi sicfcipess and death of the fAtimt« la. 
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i^ ^ntfWf the l&'tetehicg of desb*uctioQ, wMeh the 
gospel denounoes upon^ iofidds, b a rich dbpbQr of Wb^;. 
data, equity, ^uid kiadnesa. It is mst and jUst; as it 
arms this divine religioia nvith Sanctions equal to its im^ 
pdrtance. It is kind) as it seasonably warns oflbnders oF 
thek danger, and compels them by ti»e great law of self 
pfeservation to escape from iinpendbigir^in, and to iay^ 
hcAd lOi eternal life. 

We^^haveehumcrated th< leading topics t>f evangdical" 
iHtruelion^ u denoted by the '* uhseardiable riches of 
Christ ;^> and it may be useful to add, that ^e original 
ivord here rtnAcrtdpreacAy literally intends to evnhgeliT^^ 
or to poblish a joyful messagci. The ccxmexion further 
implite, that, to answer this description, our preaching, 
or j^Uieation, must mainly centre in Chri^ and Ids* 
roiemption. As Jesus Christ isdedared to be '^die 
ehief corner stone" of the spjbkual £ibric, which was; 
rMoed by die prophets and apodtles ;. sa their humUe 
suecessors in these last days must build on the sanie- 
foundation. When the Christian. preacbor! discourses 
QunaAiinil religion and morality, he ^hoHld represent 
them faying homage to Jesus, as tfadr great Ilestoref 
and Exemplar, and binding their votaries to a new tet 
of moral duties, prcated by the new discoveries 0f the 
gospel. If he treat of the ancient dispensa^ons of 
providence Smd of religion, and in particular of the laws 
aniek predictions delivered to the Hebrews ; he should 
hold up these as either prefiguring or gradually iMrodtrcw 
ingthe prokisepSezd, in whom all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. If he inculcate Christian du- 
ties, he should enforce them chiefly by evangelical mo- 
tives. Would he rouse the secure ? Let him ui^ not 
only the purity and the curse of the divine law, but the 
awfol display of human guilt and infinite justice in the 
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death of' Christ/ and the aggravated doom incurred* tjr 
those, who lifeglect this great (salvation. Would h? 
guide and encourage ^e anxkms and desponding soul f 
Let hiin hoid^ up the riches of Ac Sariour, and invite* 
tfie poOr^* heavy laden sinner to come for divine treasoies, 
fyr spkitual • and etfernal rest. Would lie comfbrt and' 
iarigorate thoChridian? iiet him bring up to view thei 
peculiar aids, supports, and rewards,. insufied to Wm. by' 
the FAit-HFiTL AND TRUE iWiTKEsar. bi'shoit^^/tfie 
gospel is an unbounded treasury, from whsch'^he wisa 
^d good Reward may dispense portions «aitabl£ tb^ 
the varieties, and equal to all the wants of. reasonable,, 
hpsed, immcirtal beings. The riches here ddpb^ted arr- 
indeed unsearchable. Their worth cannot be • esdmat-^ 
ed. Their amount exceeds calculation. As they 
could not he discovered by human reason, and were but 
&intly revealed tinder Jidie Jewish econ6my ; so they 
cannot be 'fully comprehended by the most illumihated*' 
Ghristiafi; norbven'bythe highest aAgel. This tmin: 
of diougKt brings us, in thei 

Third pladcv To the d««icw of the gospd ministry/ 
This dSignr^spects^ the inhabitants t>mhof earth and 
of heaven. ' r-y 

I. The immediate object 6f Christian preaching is the^ 
instruction of mankind, or, in the language of the text,. 
" to'makelQll nten'ste what is the fellowship of the myste-; 
r}% which STrom the beginning of the Morid hath been hid 
in God." The gospel is here styled a *^myster}'" or- 
secret J because in tlie early ages it ^•^vas hid inGod ;'* 
that is, it was either wholly concealed in the divine 
breast, or imparted only to a fe\r», or couched in datrk 
predictions and Apes. The ancient church received 
such hihts'of thisniercifiS plan', as suited her infant state, 
aaid the wise prepai^tory discipline under which she was 
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placed* The gijeat body-evm of pious Hebrews had 
faint, and, in some respects, erroneous views, both of die 
nature and designed extent of the. Messiah's kingdom. 
The equal participation of unckcumcised Gentiles with 
Jews, in the blessings of this, kingdom, ^vas a secret, not 
only foreign, but hostile to the favourite ideas and ex- 
pectations of the latter. When this mystery was fully 
disclosed, it filled the apostles with wonder, their Hebrew 
converts with regret, and the Jewish unbelievers with 
rage. Hence Paul, who was eminently the minister of 
Christ to the Gentile world, insists much on this 
generous, yet surprising and offensive topic. His 
liberal mind exults in a mission, intended to abolish re- 
ligious distinctions, and to unite all nations into one 
affectionate and happy fraternity. He dwells with rap- 
ture on the grand idea of bringing all men into " the fel- 
lowship" of the gospel, or into a holy communion with 
each other under Jesus Iheir common head. This sub* 
lime purpose and effect of Christianity he infers from this 
fact, that " God created all things by Jesus Christ.'^ 
As if he should say. It is reasonable to expect, that the 
common Creator of Jews and heathens will be their im- 
partial and benevolent Saviour. 

Agreeably, the merciful promises, given to Adam and 
Noah, were made to the whole human femily. The di- 
vine covenant with Abraham ensured spiritual blessings 
to all nations. The selection of the Hebrews, as the 
peculiar people of Jehovah, was a needful and catholic 
provision for the highest good of the world. It render- 
ed that nation the public keepers, witnesses, ajid propa- 
gators of religious truth, both natural and revealed. It 
made them instruments of preparing mankind for a per- 
fect and universal religion. It still renders them au- 
diientic vouchers to Christianity, and will hereafter sig- 
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natty comribute to its inlaiided estiOjliBhinent and b^ 
«nce throughout the globe* 

To cany this grand dewce into gradual executioa, is 
the ap|uropriate busbess of public Christian instractors. 
They are to expound, confirm^ and apply that great 
** mystery,'* >vhich was early conceived and wrapped 
up in the purpose of God, but which the Son of his 
bosom has fully declared. They should unfold this 
ancient and divme secret in terms so plain, that aU men, 
enren the lowest, n^y see it> or obtain such knowledge 
of k as may guide and mould thek aSecdons and prac* 
tice. They should ^ard against that intellectual van* 
ity or refinement^ which would destroy the simplicity, 
the majesty, and force of sacred truth, by artificial oma- 
ment, of abstruse speculadon. They should aim, like 
otir aposde, not so much to please the elegant, the met- 
a()hys]cal, or the scientific few, as to impart saving in- 
struction to alL To accomplish thb effect, to convey 
the doctrines of salvation into every understanding' and 
heart, the preacher must unite per^icui^ and energy. 
A mind richly stored with evangelical knowledge and 
goodness, must infuse light and warmth into his dis- 
courses ; while his corresp6nding example must render 
them doubly luminous and impressive. As the gospel is 
intended to unite all men in holy ^^ feUowship," its min- 
isters should adjust their preaching and conduct to 
ihia design. They should point the attention of their 
hearers tx> those great truths and duties, which form 
the centre of Christian union. A zealous and joint at- 
tachment to these should temper or extinguish that fire 
of controversy, which divided sentiments and jealous 
feelings about small or doubtful matters have so oftea 
inflamed. It ill becomes the ministers of Christ to rend 
asunder his m}'«tical body, by substituting the nanonr 
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ze^ of a party I in the room of that comprehensive spirit, 
which unites men to God, and to one another. It iU 
becomes them to contend, even for essential truth, in a 
manner unfavourable to Christian love, and its practical 
fruits ; for such contention injures both the credit and 
moral influence of truth : it disfigures and endangers the 
gosperduirch, even by those very doctrines, which, 
rightly entertsdned, constitute her principal strength and 
beauty. It is by " speaking the truth in love," and by 
carrying it out into a holy temper and practice, ' that 
Christians are to grow up into one compact, flourishing, 
and glorious community. 

Let us, then, to whom the dispensation of the gos* 
pel is committed, strive, by our doctrine and spirit, by 
our united exertions jind prayers, to make it productive 
of these blessed e&cts« As stars in the firmament of 
Zion, let us difiuse the light of evangelical truth, not 
only to the best advantage, but to the widest extent. 
Let our fervent intercessions and labours never rest, 
" till all metiy*^ even the remotest climes, are brought 
into the Christian *' fellowship ;" till the whole earth is 
filled with divine glory and human bliss. Nay, more ; 
let our benevolent views expand even beyond the limits 
of our species and world. For, 

II. The Christian religion and ministry were design- 
ed for the benefit of ** principalities and powers in heav- 
enly places.'* The gospel church and its sacred insti- 
tutions are mirrors, which exhibit to superior intelligent* 
ces, " the manifold wisdom of God." That man is but 
a link in one mighty chain of being ; that there is a con- 
nexion or mutual subserviency betw een him and higl>er 
orders of creatures, an^ogous to the union, which per- 
vades the visible system, is a sentiment congruous to 
reason, and established by revelation. BQth the Old and 
p P 
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New Testament introduce various ranks and counOess 
multitudes of celestial spirits^ as deeply concerned in 
the af&irs of our world, especially those, which relate 
±o the church. By this intercourse they at once greatiij 
contribute to the common good, and receive vast addi- 
tions of personal happiness. Whfle their benevolent 
agency in the Messiah's kingdom is an immediate 
source of sublime and increasbg delight ; it is attended 
mfh new, progres»ve andbeatiiicdiscoveries of the divine 
^ory. To search out, to adore, andto enjoyfheperfisctiOQS 
of God in Ills works, is their unceasing employment and 
felicity. The redemption of man, in all its connexicnsy 
at once exceeds, illustrates, and unites in one periEbct 
whole, die preceding and concurrent operations of Deity^ 
It gives to admiring angels an exhibition of his charac* 
ter, more diversified, harmonious, and complete, than 
the volumes of nature and providence liad ever sog- 
gested. With what high improvement and satisfiictioa 
musl superior beings behold and enjoy this manifiesta* 
tion ! The '* manifold wisdom," presented in it, must 
eminendy seize their attention, enlarge their knowledge, 
and exalt their devotion. How wonderful must appear 
that contrivance, which renders this tittle g^obe so im« 
portant to the beauty, variety, and hap[»ness of the nni. 
verse ; which forces even human rebellion and .ruin to 
swell the triumph of order, rectitude, and blissl How 
comprehensive that wisdom, which has erected so manj 
different theatres for the display of divine gloiy ; idiich . 
has adopted one form of administration for the sinless 
natives of heaven, anotiier for its apostate citizens, a 
third for disobedient man ; and which has so combined 
these diversities, as to make them jointiy conduce to ulti- 
mate and general good! How profound that inteUjgence^ 
l^hich, by subjecting the Lord of angels to abasement and 
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doitib, not finr their guiltjr brethren^ but for a lower or- 
der of sinners^ U effectually repairing the loss of the 
former,, by the restored virtue ainl Mcity of the lattery 
and which> by this expedient, has provided tot the incor* 
poratioa of redeemed men and angeliq beings in one 
confirmed and glorious community ! 

It is important to add, that these heavenly spirits 
derive their knowledge of this '* manifold wisdom'' 
chiefly from the gospel dispensation. It was^ in a great 
degree, veiled even from them^ till it was revealed to the 
apostles, and by their preaching imparted to the world.. 
These invisible ministers of Christ and his church gain* 
^d a clear insight into this mystery,, by witnessing hia 
life and deaths his resurrection and ascension ; by see* 
iag ancient types and prophecies fulfilled and illuminated, 
by these events ; by hearing the import of these &ct& 
explained l^ authorized Christian teachers ; and by^^br 
qendng their tcanscendent fmd divu^e e$x:t» on t)ie ^., 
man character and condition* . These aources of iitfor^ 
matioa reflected new lustre on die several dispens^tian^ 
of God to mankind. They exhibited the wJbolo tiaia 
of divine conduct from Adun to Christy as one hamiv 
mous, yet diversified system,, leading by the nicest ao^ 
surest stq^ to a glorious consummation. While they 
elucidated the manifold wisdom, of God in his fbnntP 
proceedings^ they especially unfolded his deq) and be* 
nevotent desigB in so long d^rring ^ clear and general 
diqpQvery of his merc^'r Wise ^d good spirits, both 
oaeartb and in heaven, now see with delight die beau^ 
of diis arrangement^ They see, th^ ia this way the 
wodd wa& trained; up by gentle di^ees for Ai&sublime 
laevvlatino; thatitzec^eive&adlemn attestation and dign^ 
fy finom a long and vast apparatus, going belbre and ter** 
minatiaginks tl)at&Me2qp(rhneotl»dbq^mMk(tf 
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human philosophy and government, of natural theology 
and virtue ; that Christ did not appear till the pure relig- 
ion and morals, taught in the first ages, were lost be- 
yond hope of recovery ; nor, until the union, peace, 
and learning of the world had opened a door for the easy 
and general diffusion of his gospel ; in short, that he came 
at the precise period, when the political, moral, and re- 
ligious state of the globe invited, yea, cried aloud for a 
gracious, supernatural, and universal dispensation. 
Hiey also behold this merciful religion wisely adapted 
to all the exigences of those to whom it is oflfered. Fir- 
ed with these discoveries, the holy and benevolent angels 
feiH^ently sing, in concert with the redeemed, the new 
^ng of the Lamb ; " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
roenglh, and honour, and glory, -and blessing.'* Yca,^ 
sb*%iimense is the sum of glory to God, and of happi- 
ness W the mor^ ci'eation, arising from the work and 
thfe'Kiiowledge'of hum^n redemption, that every crea- 
ture in the universe is introduced, a^ joining the con- 
cert of praise, tod sa^in^, " Blessing, and honour, and 
glorj% arid power be unto him, that sittethon the tfarcme, 
an* to the Lamb, ftrftivef arid ever," 

Our subject In review' furnishes a satisfactory reply 
to a frequent suggjestlon either of humble diffidence, or 
of ca\illing infidelity. The lowly and fearful mind is 
sometimes ready to view the gospel as incredible, be- 
cause it unfold^ riches of condescending love so great 
and wonderful, as to confound rather than encourage be- 
lief, especially when contrasted with tKfe mean and ill- 
deserving character of their object. The sceptical phi. 
losopher is likewise apt to view it, as a strong objection 
to Christianify, that it exhibits the Deity lavishing his 
bestb^asures on our inconsiderable worM, which i(r 
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but an atom in the intelligent universe. These difli^ 
culties are easily removed, by observing, that if it was 
not below the dignity of God to create all things by Je- 
sus Christ, it is still less below him to redeem many 
millions of his rational creatures by the same gloiious 
Person, and thus to recover them to that moral perfec- 
tion, in which his own dignity and happiness consist. 
Man, though comparatively mean, rises 16 inconceiva. 
ble importance, when viewed in his relations to the uni** 
verse and eternity. As he possesses a soul capable of 
endless advances in knowledge, usefulness, and bliss ; 
so his connexions with other beings, according to scrip- 
ture and rational probability, render the scheme of his 
lecovery a source of unbounded improvement and joy. 
What diough the immediate scene and objects of thi4 
redemption be low and obscure? This circumstance 
only heightens the splendour of redeeming power and 
wisdom, condescension and grace ; just as the poverty 
and weakness of the Saviour and his early disciples gai'e 
new evidence aiid glory to his religion. Was it not 
hig^y worthy of the Supreme Ruler, not only to reclaim 
an apostate world, but to reunite St to his holy empire, 
and to render this uni<m a mean of eternal praise to 
himself, and good to the universe ? Thus, sound phi* 
losophy, by enlarging in our minds the intellectual ere* 
ation, enhances the importance, and of course the credi- 
bility of the Christian redemption. 

While diese great ideas dispel the mists of unbeliev- 
ing doubt and sophistry, they furnish gospel ministers 
widi the noblest incitements to zeal and mag^animit}^ 
WTiat though their office be despised, and their mes- 
lage opposed, by the secret or open enemies of that 
God, whose government and mercy they recommend, 
and of that Saviour, whose unsearchable riches they 
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prcadv? Is H not enough to anunate and cxnsole then, 
fknt all beavra is on their side ; that celestial principaUr 
tii$ and powers are their bvetfaren and fisUaw labourers i 
that they are acting widi and for die universal church,, 
the holy creation^ and the common Head and Father of 
l>oth? Shall it not comfort uj, that every instance of 
Mr fidelity and success, every repenting sinner, every 
iyqpcoved saint, who ever is converted or edified bj^ 
&ar ministry, creates new joy both in heaven and eartlv 
and brings additional honour to the name and kingdom 
of our Lord? How sublime is the prospect of that dagr* 
when dl the fiiithful ministers and heavers of the goapcL 
shall be assembled together, and form one gnat me*- 
iimm toFefleet the glory of God in the ftce of hia SoOp. 
on admiring kindred spirits^ and at once to excite and 
assiiBt their eternal ptaises ! That we may share iathe. 
triumph of that day, let us exphdn and recommend the. 
gospel of Christ with such fideli^,. clearness,, and fbcce^ 
that all men witlnn our reach may have the best advai^ 
tiges to see, and the strongest motives to embmoe it. 

These sentknents, dear Sir, are addressed to yoiii 
with peculiar tenderness and avdour. WhatWwl^, y«t 
elevftted feelings must they rouse in your bosom at tiiift 
aiecting moment ! If Paul, that unrivalled minirtet «f 
Christ, was humbled to the dust by the greatness of hia 
office, and by personal unworthifless and insufidenqrt 
what reason have we tx> be abased by sim9ftr viewa? 
Y^wr entrance on this employment, and your perloan* 
anceof its duties^ wiU, I trust, cherish a soiemii impn9^ 
sion of that human apostasy^ and divine mercy, wUdk 
originated the scheme of redemption. You witt stod^ 
and unfokl this scheme with a deep sense of your oar^ 
concern in its great discoveries and requirements^ 
This manner of beginning wd oonducting your ml^aa^ 
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try win render it a constant scliool of humifity, and tfab 
humble temper will accelerate die growdi of eveiy in* 
lellectual and virtuous accomplishmeitt. It will open 
your mind to tnidi, and make 700 ingenuous, devout, 
and industrious in acqoiiing iL It will fill your heart, 
your ministry, and life, as it did those of St. Ptol, with 
k constant stream of pie^ and charity, with exemplaxy 
modes^ and contentment, patience and equanim- 
ity, amid &e trying vicissitudes of your present 
condidon. The spirit I now lecommend, fiu* fixna 
leading to base timidity or servile compliance, w2li 
nourish true dignity and independence of chanMrten 
It will preserve you from the meanness of selfish ambi* 
tion and vanity. It will enable you to enjoy popular 
admiration, and even the esteem of the wise and great^ 
Witfi a sober and thankful mind, and to improve them^ 
as means of more extensive good. 

Your heart, I doubt not, gratefully admires the con« 
descen^ng grace of our Lord in calling you thus earty 
into his public service under circumstances so highlf 
auspicious. You will show your gratitude for diese to- 
kens of his fiivour, by affectionately publbhing his un^ 
searchable riches, by tenderly adjusting your public and 
jMivate addresses to the several descriptions of your hear- 
ers, and by usii^ every efibrt of prudent zeal to bring all 
men into the sacred fellowship of the go^L Your 
concern for the best interest of mankind, your knowl- 
edge of the Christian system and reverence for its di- 
^ne Author, mil forbid you to accommodate its high 
discoveries, duties, and sanctions, to the taste of modern 
pride, or licentiousness, or unbounded liberaliQr. They 
will constrain you to insist not only on die external de- 
eences of a civil, or occasionally solemn deportment, 
but on a radical repentance of sin, acordial trust b the 
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Saviour^ a universal purity of heart and conversation, as 
indispensable conditions^ and even ingredients, of the 
gospel salvation. 

May you, Sir, largely imbibe the generous and exalt- 
ed views of the text. May you centre your glory, pleas- 
ure, and wealthy not in the splendid and amusing trifles 
of this world, but in resembling those great spirits, with 
wliom you are called to act in reuniting men to God and 
one another, and thus extending the triumph of divine 
benevolence and created good. By a steady contem[da- 
tion and pursuit of these objects, may you be qualified 
to mingle in human society, with a safe and dignified, 
yet easy affability^ May your intercourse with men, 
like that of your Master, be open and free, yet pure and 
instructive. May it convince the mos^ cheerful circles, 
that while the good Christian and minister can enjoy, 
with temperance and even refinement, the decent pleas- 
ures of this life, his chief satisfaction and excelleuce 
•pringfrom afar higher source. May your pastoral un- 
ion with this people be long and liappy ! May they and 
tlieir beloved offspring, and even many of their unborn 
posterity, be your hope and comfort in this world, and 
your eternal crown of rejoicing in the kingdom of heaven. 

Respected brethren of this church and society^ we greet 
you on this joyful f)ccasion. We shared with you 
in the affliction occasioned by the sudden death of your 
much esteemed Belknap, and by the early resignation 
of his worthy successor. While we offer our aflfectionate 
and devout wishes^ for his confirmed health, and long 
protracted usefulness to the church of Christ, we bless 
God for his distinguishing goodness in fixing your 
speedy and united choice on a person, whose gifts and 
•virtues promise great ministerial usefulness and honour. 
That this promise may be realized, we ask for him not 
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only your continued esteem, bat your tender and liberal 
indulgence. Though he is soon to be commissioned , as 
a humble fellow^ worker with celestial principality and 
powers, yet he is far from pdssessingat present their 
Strang and immortal constitution. His delicate health 
and youthful age, combined with his conspicuous station, 
his arduous service, and the weight of public expectation, 
plead both with hinoand with you for the care of his val« 
uable life, as a mutual and sacred duty. They also so^ 
licit the animating concurrence of your Christian prayers 
and examples, of your steady, solemn, and edifying at- 
tendance on his ministry, of your best exertions in your 
several connexions and employments, to support th^ 
honour and extend the influence of vital religion. By 
this conduct you will cheer and strengthen his anxious 
mind, and secure to yourselves the gracious presence 
luid benediction of God. Brethren, may your hearts be 
comforted^ being knit together in love. May your so- 
ciety, with its new pastor, cemented and adorned by 
gospel faith and charity, become a spiritual ^^ building 
fitiy framed together, and growing up to a holy temple in 
the Lord." 

Men and brethren of this numerous assembly : If it be 
the oflSice and glory of ministers to publish the mystery 
of Christ, it is your corresponding duty and privilege to 
receive and obey it- To you ds well, as to them, is 
committed a trust of the most solemn, extensive, and 
lasting import. The minds of nrany at this day are so 
filled with the present and political advantages resulting 
fi-om Christianity, that they seem to forget its high origin, 
intention, and issue. Some arc even willing to consign 
to the clei^ the exclusive honour of that temporal good, 
which religious institutions promote ; for they will not 
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lend tfxem the weight of theu* uniform example and in- 
fluence. But be not deceived; as the gospel came 
irom God, so its leading object & to train you for that 
glorious and immortal community, of v/hkh he is die 
head. This end cannot be attained, unless you heartily 
comply, and steadily co-operate, with die Chrisdan sys^ 
tem. Let this serious occasion direct your views to that 
far more solemn period, when all the litde intserests of 
time shall be lost in the momentous scenes cf eternity. 
*^ Seeing, Uien, that all these things shaU be dissolved, 
what mamier of {fersons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness !" " Tlie LdTd grant" to you 
and me, *^ that" we " may find mercy of the Lord in 
that day ;" that we n^y be humble monuments of his 
praise, ^^ when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe.** 



The Benefits of Affliction. 

» 

Hebrews xiL 9, 10. 

Furthermore^ ive heme had fathers of our fleshy V)ho eor^ 
rectedusj and V)e gai^e them reference: shall V)emt 
much rather be hit subjection to the Father of spirits^ 
and Ivoe? For they verily for afow days chastened us 
after thdr amt pleasure ; but he^ for our profit y that 
we mighi be partakers of his holiness^ 

W HAT instructive ^d soothing words arc these to 
the sons and daughters oT afQiction! Do the veiy %ht 
and feelings of nature teach us to receive the correcdoi^ 
of the &thers of our flesh, our meaner and mortal part, 
with reverence, with love, with a quiet submission to dieir 
authority, wisdom, and benevolence, in this salutary dis- 
piplinef And shall w^e not much rattier be in subjectioa 
io the Fadier of spirits, the parent of our nobler and im- 
mortal p^, the author of our spiritual and divine life» 
by which we become his children in the highest and hs^ 
|HCst sense ? 3hall we not receive his paternal correcr 
6op9 with dutiful respect, with a hearty submission to 
his will and design in them ? Shall we not thus be in 
subjecdon, and Ihe ? Yea, live in the noblest sense. By 
tUs submission to our Father in heaven, we shall be inu 
proved and carried forward in a holy and heavenly life» 
«id gradually refined and matured for the life of angels 
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and perfected spirits i|i,g]pr)r. For, as the apostle pro. 
ceeds, " They verily fbr a few days chastened us ;" that 
}s, dur ing our puerile yearg^ or in order to oqr good 
behaviour and welfare during this short and dying life; 
*' after their own pleasure;" according to 1}idr falli- 
ble, and frequently erroneous judgment; and some- 
times according to their capricious- humour^ or has^ 
ungovemed passions ; whence it happened that their 
<;ha3tisements were not always strictly just ; either pro- 
portioned to our desert, or adapted to our real ben<i 
cfit: " but fife for our profit;" Aat we may learn and 
practise the most benefici£|l lessons ; which are all sum- 
med up in this, ^^ that we may be partakers of his holi- 
ness ;'^ qf th^t holiness of which he is himself the au« 
thor and pattern ; the centre and end ; and in which he 
supremely delights. 

The words thus explained present a train of exceUent 
ideas, which are always seasonable and useful to crea- 
tures in our situation, surrounded with so nuiny scenes 
of calamity and distress ; but which are peculiariy sea- 
sonable at this juncture, when the Father of our spirits 
has seen fit to visit us with a rapid succession of awful 
and grievous dispensations.* t'of, within the space of 
. less tlian fourteen days, he has stripped this society of 
four of its members ; all of whom, except' the last, were 
cut down in th^ prime, at the midst of life ; and, in ad- 
dition to this, he has called a considerable number of 
fiimilies in this place, within that compass of time, to 
bury an aged parent and brother, who hAd spent some 
part of his life in the bosom of this parish, and at lengA 
expired oq its borders. So quipk a series, and so great 
a crowd of bereavements, by which no less than twelve 
distinct families in this place are at once mourning the 
deaths of very near relations, has, I think^ never -been 

P jh]5 diflcoorfe was preMhed Mar. 2% lT9ff. 
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exceeded) nor more than once equalled, since my con., 
nexion \nth the society. And can we suppose, that so 
many successive strokes of our heavenly Father's rod 
have no Important meaning ? Reason as well, as scrip, 
turei forbids the idea. No, my fellow mortals and fel- 
low mourners, our dying and dead friends are kind 
messengers to us from our infinitely wise ^nd good 
Father ; or, as the poet happily expresses It, 

** Arc angels sent on errands full of love ; 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
And sh^U they languish, shall they die in vain ?" 

Let us, therefore, in the further prosecution of tliis 
subject, attend to some of the errands on which these 
messengers arc sent $ or, in other words, consider in what 
respects those fatherly chastisements, which God lays 
upon us in the death of our friends, are designed and 
adapted for our profit. The text indeed speaks of divine 
corrections in general ; and it must be granted, that all 
God's afBictive visitations have the same general Ian* 
guage, the same kind and benevolent tendency and de*. 
sign ; they are all calculated to embitter sin to us, to 
mortify our pride, vanity, and worldly affection ; to 
rouse up our minds to a just, deep, enlarged, and most 
salutary train of thought) and, in a word, to exercise 
and brighten the whole circle of Christian graces ; par- 
ticularly faith, patience, humility, submission, supreme 
love to God, and trust in him. 

Let me further premise, that the deaths of our fellow 
m^n in general, where there b no special tie of kindred^ 
of friendship, or even of acquaintance to unite us to them, 
hold up very profitable instructions to our minds ; and 
every wise and pious observer will reap spme iinprove' 
ment froip them. He will learn more and more of tho 
vanity of man, even in his best estate: he will grqw 
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snore humble, and dependent on the eternal God : he 
V^ill read the dreadful evil of sin on every coffin and eve- 
ry tombstone : he will feel hlniself called and roused 
by every de^th he witnesses, to prepare for his awn, 
%nd to put every thing in the best readiness for his sol- 
emn entrance into the eternal world. And if eveiy in- 
stance of human mortality is thus pregnant with rich 
profit to the attentive mind, much more those, which 
strike nearest to our hearts, which tear jGrom us our 
dearest lovers, friends, and acquaintance ! 

Let us survey a number of particulars, in which the 
removal of these is calculated, and may be improved, 
for our benefit And 

First, It shows us the insufficiency and emptiness 
of the most beloved and valuable cr^ture comforts^ 
To render this observation more impres^ve, let me 
instance in some of those, connexions, which death haa 
lately broken asunder. Some of you have lost a son in 
the bud of childhood, or the flower and glory of youth. 
None, but the fond hearts of parents can tell, how dear, 
how interesting, how transporting these comfort^ are; 
how they twine about our heart-strings, and engross 
that affection and dependence, which are due only to 
the Being of beings. And none but the parental bosom 
can tell how it tears the very soul, when God roots up 
these tender plants, and withers the blossom from wUch 
we fondly expected si|ch rich and pleasant fiuit! 
Where is now your delight, your hope, your towering 
^ric of expectation, ye bereaved, mourning parents ? 
^Uas! buried in the same coffins and graves with your 
departed children ! What a lesson is here of creature 
(bmptin^ss ! Some of you have lost a beloved partner, a 
bosom fKend, who was your helper and your support 
under the daily cares and difficulties of life ; your aec« 
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ond self, to divide your soitows and double your joys ; 
and with tender and faithful Assiduity to promote your 
interest and comfort. But God, by removing this prop, 
is teaching you, in the most forcible manner, what a 
weak support, what a poor helper, what a feeble, short 
lived friend this is*on which you have so fondly leaned ! 
Others of you have lost a parent, who was the guide, the 
counsellor, the guardian^ of your younger years ! but 
death is now teaching you the insufficiency of such a 
guide and patron, who has left you in the midst of your 
journey, through this dark and perilous wilderness. 
Others have lost a beloved brother ; and God, by this 
dispensation, is teaching you, that the ties and sweets of 
natural brotherhood and friendship are a very scanty, 
precarious foundation on which to build solid, permanent 
happiness. Thus the deaths of any near and much 
loved friends proclaim, with a very loud and affecting 
volde, the vanity of all created comforts, and warn us in 
the language of the poet. 

Beware what earth calls happiness : beware 

All joys, but those that never can expire. 

Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart > ^ 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires. 

IL The death of our friends is calculated to lead^ 
yea, drive us to a more immediate and constant depend* 
cnce on God. The stream is dried up in order to force 
us back to the fountain. These twinkling stars set in 
darkness, in order to make us prize and seek the beams 
of the Sun of righteousness. These earthly idols are 
turned out of our hearts, to make room for die King of 
l^ory, the sovereign beauty and good, to enter and fill 
them. While our friends were alive and flourishing 
around us, we were apt to trust in and live upon them ; 
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to resft as it were our whole weight upon them ; to make 
them our refuge and high tower, our sun and our 
•hield. But when death comes and beats down thb 
tower, and breaks this shield to pieces^ and turns this 
feeble sun into darkness, then we feel a kind of necesA- 
ty of looking out for some better refuge ; of lookingand 
flying to God, as our sun and our shield ; then the atten^ 
tive and pious mind will eagerly repair to the Bible, the 
fountain of divine consolations, which flow in that bless* 
ed volume, and will feel a new, a seasonable relief, and 
delight in surveying those kind, condescending charac- 
ters and relations, which God and his Son have there 
assumed, for the comfort of his people in all their ^-aii- 
ous distresses. 

For instance ; when we lose an earthly parent^ with 
what pleasure will the thoughtful and serious mind, in 
^uch a circumstance, read, and, as it were, cling to these 
words of the psalmist ; * * When my fiither or my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.*' Or when 
the Christian loses the dear companion of h'ls life, with 
what eagerness and satisfaction does he fly into the 
arms of Jesus, as a bosom friend, a husband, a com- 
panion, who can never fail him ! And in tlie loss of a 
natural brother, what pleasure is there in the thought, 
that Jesus Christ is become the natural, sympathizing 
brother of man, by partaking in our nature and sorrows, 
and offers to become our spiritual brother by regenerat- 
ing and adopting grace ! In short, the Joss of any dear, 
earthly connexion, is powerfully adapted, as a mean to 
make us prize, and seek, and secure, a spiritual, 
indissoluble connexion with the infinite God and his di- 
vine Son, in whom we may regain, to unspeakable advan- 
tage, the endearments and sweets of all those relations 
and ties of love, wiiich death has broken, or can dissolve. 
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lU* The removal of dear friends calls to an im« 
portant trial of our love to God, and submission to his 
sovereignty. When God tears from our arms and our 
hearts some favourite creature, he hereby practically puts 
the same question to us, which Christ did to Peter; 
V Lovest thou me ? lovest thou me more than these crea- 
ture delights ? Art thou willing to resign them at my 
can? Thou hast called me thy Lord and Sovereign ; I 
am now come to bring thy sinceri^to the test. Art 
diou willing I should be sovereign in this instance? 
Canrt thou give up thy dearest comforts to me — to my 
absolute disposal? I gave up my Son to death for thee ; 
smd hast thou any thing so near and dear to thee, as my 
Son was to me?" 

And now, ye bereaved mourners, what answer do your 
hearts give to these divine questions ? Do you find, up* 
on trial, that you really love God and his will above all 
tfaii^, so that you can surrender any thing when his 
pleasure and glory demand it ? If so, what a comfortable^ 
^hat a glorious example is hereby exhibited of your 
gracious sincerity ! an example which at once greatly 
honours God, edifies and strengthens good men, pre- 
sents matter of conviction to the wicked as well, as a£fords 
great satis&ction and benefit to yourselves. There is no 
frame of mind sq sweet and so reasonable, as a cheer'* 
ful and entire acquiescence in the will of God. And 
this salutary lesson is to be chiefly learned in the school 
Qf affliction. And perhaps no kind of afiliction is better 
fitted to teach it, than this. In many Other calamities 
there is such a mixture of human interposition, that w^ 
are ready to imagine we may be allowed to complain^ 
and to chide a little ; and, while we feel a mixture of 
indigpation against the instrument, we are apt to foi^ 
the great First Cause and Disposer of our trials. But 
R r 
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here h is so evidenUy hfe kind, tfaaft w# musi-xkt^Tl^to 
hiaii and jt will appear diu4ng unpioCy^taqiiaiMt sn^ 



what is done. In other iBstaneeS) wecan ati^l 
oursfdves wkh h(^)e, duU the-cahoQi^ myb»d(t»>i t > d^ 
or the enjoyment recovered*: but here,^as*^ there^is na 
such hope; for the hat Sb^ stroke is irrecoverabljF giftr- 
en ; so that oppo^^tion b vain ; and a forcedf sri^ii3is^d» 
gives but little rest to the mind :- a cordis acqutescence^ 
in the divine- will' ]» the only thi^g^iii tte whole world^ 
that can ease the stnigg]»ig'he»t/aad<vestoie' il-to true* 
peace* Remaining (XNTuptkins wilt.wer1ki» yie-'beat 
Christiansonsotiyin^aiiocQaBion.. Thi»wittxkad^dle«^ 
to an attentive review^crfthe^grsat QMsonc^fl^^submitaio^ 
It w3I lead them to press these ai^ment»on^theia^ owa 
souls, andtoptead then witl^God it» pnijm^ tiffin at 
length the storm is laid^ apd^titt>ulatioii worli(tb>po^ 
tience, wd patience experieBcei dfid expeQtMe a-hope^ 
which maketb not ashamed, while the-Ioy#*of Qt)dw-so 
shed abroad in Uie heart, as to^ humble^ it ft» ev&y^ 
preceding opposkbn, andta brings it to- an^eotire and 
delightful approbation of all that so wise and gracious- a^ 
Father hasdone^; giving up every temporal^ merest and^ 
enjoyment to his disposal^ imd sitdt^ dowtih with* tiie^ 
sweet resolution of the prophet^ — ^^^ Althou^ the^Bg-trM^ 
shall not blossom, neither shall fhiit be« in the vines-; 
the labour of the olive shall ftil, and the^fields shaU yield, 
no meat ; the flock shall be-cut off from^ di^ MA^ and" 
there shall be no herd in the strils ; ]^et I will rejoioe it» 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation*" When 
we are brought tp this, the whdejioriaonclesuisatonoe^ 
and the sun breaks forth in* its strenjg;th. 

IV. The deaths of belovedrdativ^ are di^>ensations 
excellently adapted to lead us into a deeper knowledge- 
of what is amiss in our hearts. They, as it were^ s^ 
our carnal and perverse hearts to the bottom, and bring 
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wtb our vkw«:gFeat^ed of ha»kii^ piid€, fldfidin^ss» 
lAcdatioue idS^ction to Oi^tureS) and r^)eUiou8 opposi^ 
tiM to the Creator. Tht^ evil ^fi^pooitioiiSt peiimps» 
fajr quite OVA ef sight| and in a great Itaeafture dormant, 
€04ongiag Godeniiled updnus, ahdgta^edMirwdent 
desires with a consteit series df feeniperkl comforts. 
fiut, when heieverseft Afe teene, and erosaes these fond 
indinalao»64 then our pride tod sdlfisfaffiss foeg^ t^ 
swell, nd burat kAo itapatient ind nmrmitring senti- 
mentB agunst him. Tii^hloui* €$3ktxtme rdncttoce to^ 
pifrtii^ v»Kk linatiut ^enferte at Gefl^s ^^dmmand, and 
tf)t i<Ki|^ta)d'eKC<StaiTe sorrow, tHiicb attetida die parting 
Utreke^ too |^Iaihljr ah6wa» thit we hnensiblf idnfiied 
Aesfc ^Bttifdrts^ thM we placed liie cveatme in the room 
rf tfieCrelitor^ mA Umi i^ afe readf tb ^nahtl with 
Gi^fo^diatuibingiisintmrMnfididdatsy. Thus the 
adhA(4 ^beieaiefneftt typcite ua mone and more of Ae 
dfefiAi «f wfaivdncflB in the imiiURi Irart 
ing nitA df aUj^eraatuiti grace to lectSy A^ disor* 
Abfai tadthntiendatoprotliloteai^tofdeephtiimf. 
kfi ^tefhast pitjrerfohieiai godfy adf^j^doua^, Md eon^ 
stdit ^igifasio*^ 

V. Tile deathtttfftiefidsdfMrates far our pmH^vhea 
it swalmla aft to a foflemn arid tender ttcoHection of om^ 
cdnddct (6#ard theiA^ whetter k hds been in all respects 
lig^ ar Aot; and when k q>lleliai5 uis in our dnty to 
autvivh% retadtea. White they Bf6 Are and present 
^ith vA^ oar iKgleci of du^ towtgd Aem doe^ liot so 
soonitrika wtt eonsciaAcM^ Butwhettthe mdkt of 
deaidi divide Ib^m from tfs ift Aa«#otk forever, lire 
am nauif than to beihbk otiivdve^ wkefl^ we have 
ffillypdrfimftiAl out ddtyto Qmn, ^^IXd I dw^ren^ 
der that iUial afSsetion/that st^Mildsive tendemeteto my 
depmed parem, ivhich becatAe a ehild f Did I pay due 
honour and dbedience to parental inMErup^owy cottisek. 
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and admonitions, especially those, which regarded my 
religious and eternal concerns ? Did I carefully and £dth- 
fully iastruct the child, which I have lost, in the great 
things of God, of heaven, and eternity, and endeavour 
to train him up for the service and enjoyment of his 
Creator? What have I done for the spiritual and ever* 
lasting welfare and comf(»t of the dear partner, or broth- 
er, whom Providence has now- placed beyond the 
possibility of ever receiving any further benefit from my 
friendly asustance? O did I live and converse with my 
now deceased relative, as became those, who were breth* 
ren and companions in the spirit as well, as. in the flesh? 
Did we endeavour to quicken each other's pious zeal and 
love, and help one another onward • in the road to 
heaven ?" O how must ^uch inquiries convict the best 
of 138, of very great negligence toward our beloved 
friends, who are now departed! And how powerfully 
must such a conviction apersdc to overwhelm us wiA 
penitential grief for such neglects ; and to douUe our 
zeal and diligence toward those, who yet survive! This 
will be the most substantial proof of our affection both to 
the dead and the living. And could our deceased rela- 
tives arise froxa their graves, -or address us from the 
invisible world, they would call upon us to show our. 
respect in this way, by weeping not so much for diem, 
as for ourselves and our children ; by turning the whole 
tide of our affections and sQnx>v(rs for them, into the 
channel of redoubled zeal and care for the salvation of 
our own souls, and those of qur dear surviving friends. 

I might mentjipn many pther particulars in which such 
strokes of bereavement are well ad^^tpd means of profl 
iting the living. But here, to prevent mistakes, I must 
subjoin this explanatory observation, that these divine 
chastisements, in order to their reaching these salutaiy 
ejids, must be accompanied on ihp one hand with thq 
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inward teachings and impressions of divine grace, and 
on the other, with sbcere desires and endeavours on 
our part to endure and improve aright If those,, who 
are visited with these corrections, pay little or no attem 
tion to the great moral purposes for which they are sent ; 
if they do not make it Aeir great concern to learn those 
divine lessons, which they are designed to inculcate^ if, 
instead of this, they either stupidly overlook, or scorn- 
fully. despise, or peevishly censure, or disconsolately 
sink under God's chastising hand, in all these cases, 
affliction, instead of profiting, will rather harden and con. 
firm them in their evil dispositions. Therefore, by way 
of improvement, 

Ist. We may learn the true import of the phrase, which 
is so often on our tongues, in our addresses both to God 
and men. I mean when we express a wish, or a peti* 
tion, that such an affliction may be sanctified to ourselves 
or to others. Then is^ affliction sanctified to a person, 
when he is truly sanctified by the affliction ; or is so 
profited, as to be made a partaker of God's holiness ; 
when hb love and conformity to God, and preparation 
for the final enjoyment of him are hereby increased. 
** O that this bereavement may be sanctified to me," is 
^ language fiiequendy spoken ; but what sense, or what 
sincerity is there in this expression, as used by those 
persons, who appear to have no thought nor desire of be- 
ii)g made better b^ their affliction ; who manifest no 
earnest soUcitude to have their proud, worldly, idoIa<» 
trous afS^tion^ cured by this discipline ; but who will 
perhaps indulge those very unsanctified tempers under 
the rod, which dlrectiy con&adict and defeat a sanctified 
and beneficial improvement of it? Again, 

2. Our subject teaches us, that the best way of 
mournthg our departed friends, is by really profiting by 
their deaths ; by living as they desire ; by living agrees 



•Uy to ib^ ^'mg nAvhti to the (Eoidble doq«<xiM^ 
tlidrexpini^g groans, thdrMlenui ftmeral Mfamnitiei^ 
iwd their sacred, but mouldciiag tombsi to behave la 
such^i&aiuier, «8 would best, please aad ||ralify4lMR» if 
tfiQr could distai(^y v4ew our conduct from die world 
of ipuits. It 18 not enough, yt ikiooraeFs, to drof> a 
fcw. tears at the decease or burial df your dear rek» 
tives, and then go away and forget, or tfeat tAth A4^eot» 
libc silent and soft address of tbeir deaA beds^ <* liieir 
t|St fiiendly counsels to you, and good ^shes ahd prSy* 
tn for you. To do tl^, is to act as setiselesa apartiln 
the hei^, which trance and graze upon their grtives; 
it is to tread under feet their agonies, totriie with tibj^ 
anguish, and frustrate their deatih. Therefore, 

3. Let u^ all examine how we have felt and behaved 
tinder such strdces as these. Especially let those of to 
make the inquiry, whose harts God hu ktdy wtmnd' 
e4 in this way. Let each of us ask his own hmrt, 
Have I seen tixt emptiness of creatures, and rceaBed my 
bope and confidence from every thing beiqw Odd? 
Have I, in this severe trial, felt my haul bow in qiaei 
subjection to the great Father of spirits? Have I showtd, 
that I loved God above the dearest creature enjoytneius, 
so that I doukl wfllingly acquiesce in his sovereign 
pleasure, and give up my beloved fliendat 1& demandf 
Have I, by this afflictipn, been led into a more ihonmgb 
acquaintance with my own heart, and been made truly 
humble and penitent for those inordinate, diose )Aak^ 
trous, those rebellious afiecdons, which lurk there? 
Have I been led to a serious review of my past behaviour 
toward my relatives dece^^sed ; and do I fed thankful to 
God for whatever kiudness and diaty he has enabled me 
to perform to them, and penitent for eveiy insttuice of 
neglect and unfaithfulness ? Anj I quickened hereby t^ 
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greater zeal and fidelity, ia di.sc.h4rg;|u[)g my duty to my 
surviving friends ? Do ffcei my heart more disengag^ 
from eardi, more weaned ftom life, more reconciled to 
death, and more attracted to the world of spirits, now 

I feel and live more aB>,l)pidereir w the eternal world, 
since a part of me has now fled to it ? And am I ready 
to follow, if I should' q«i&lp Keeive the summons ? 
Happy, thrice happy, those mourners, who are taught 
to improve the death of friend^ to such noble purposes ! 
Xb« temsaral lo^s, i^. this case,, is convened inta inft- 
nite, immortal gaia» Butfif aiv}^ of u^ are not engaged in 
making this improvement, we have reason to mour** 
lyMi ani mifribaaia.; inr we haye lost not only our dkac 
rthtijises^limt liliewitt the whole, spirit and benefit of die 
a^iC^n. We have cause to weep, not merely over die 
dtad} bodies o£ our fiiends^ but qver our own stupid, 
dead^ niser^le souls, which are a diousand times more 
flt^ocjcing' spectacles^ 

To conclude ; liet all the members of this- socie^, 
^dtoth^qldoryoung,puentsor children; M^ietherpartt* 
nefia in the nupcial- relttaon, or brethren^ and' sisters o0 
the. same; fifmiily; let them all attend to those important 
le^ions^ whidi sudi a crowd' of death9<addres6es to each 
oTthem reepectivelyi B}^ diese strokes* as well,, as ia 
numberless other way», God has been often warning* 
and'f^revin^you. Obe^'are! lest, by a stupid or per- 
vmse disregao^, you incur that awful doom^ Proverbs 

WUX4 1. **Hfe THAr, FMIWOFTSN REPROVlTO, H^AR- 
BfiNETH BIS N&CK, SHALL ^VDUZ^LY M^r^ DMSf^OT* 
M34 AND TIbAT \MBaUT RI^KEfilf.'* 



Ibsnnon xxii« 



On the Duty and Advantages of worfhip- 
ping God.* 



PSALH XCV» 6. 

O come^ let us "worship and boiv down ; let us kneel before 

the Lord our Maker. \ 



Xn an age, like the present, when the duties of piety, 
especially the public offices of devotion, are either 
superficially attended, carelessly omitted, or openly 
ridiculed ; when every thing, which indicates a scrupulou s 
or fervent performance of them, is styled vulp;ar supersd- 
tion or enthusiasm ; it may not be unprofitable to employ 
a few moments in explaining, recommending, and 
vindicating the good old practice of worshipping the 
Lord our Maker. The earnest invitation to this duty, 
contained in our text and in numberless similar passages 
of scripture, prove, that the observance of it is of high 
antiquity, and has ever formed a distinguished trait in 
the most excellent human characters. 

To worship God, in the largest sense of the phrase, is 
to entertain jwst sentiments of him in our understandings, 
with correspondent affections toward him in our hearts ; 
and to manifest these in our external language and 
behaviour, especially in solemn stated exercises of adora- 
tion and praise, of prayer and thanksgiving. The scver- 

* The substance of this discourse was delivered at a puUic lectvre» ia 
Hanrard University, Feb. 25, 1794. 



I 
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al inwaitl affections toward, the Deity, which constitute^ 
the soul of acceptable worship, and of all religious good-* 
ness, may be summed up in two words, veneration and 
love ; the former comporting with the majestic and aw* 
ful,. the latter, with the more amiable and beneficent attri- 
butes of God. ^ . ..J ^.,,,, ^_. 

That we ought to possei^ these internal feelings to- 
ward our Maker, and to express and promote them by 
frequent acts both of private and social worship, may be 
proved by various tppics of argumen^. 

Such pious exerci3es are, in the first place, fit and 
beautiful in themselves. 

. They correspond to the nature both of God and man. 
They are a just tribute to the various perfections and 
relations of the Deitjr, ,and most congenial to the nobler 
ppwers and affections of his dependent and rational off* 
spring* Is it nqt ei)tireiy reaspnable and congruous, 
that we should, admire supreme greatness, dread infinite 
power and justice, love petfect goodness and beauty^ 
confide in unchangeable mercy and trutli, and cheerfully 
submit to unerring^ wisdom and rectitude ? Does not 
our conscious, unceasing dependence upon the Being, 
who made us, oblige* us to constant prayer? Does not 
every ray of comfort.and of hope, which enlightens and 
cheers our existence, demand our fervent gratitude and 
praise to him, who is continually dispensing these re'>. 
fine^ng beams ? Does the tenderness of a parent, the 
fidelity of a friend, or the still greater virtues of the pat* 
riot sweU our bosoms with unutterable sentiments of 
grateful respect? And is the original, the universal Par- 
ent, Friend, and Benefactor, the great Inspirer of every 
thing, which is amiable or kind in his creatures ; is he 
to: be treated with cold or contemptuous neglect? Shall 
those overflowings of heart, those ardent acknowledg- 
s s 
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ioientSy which imperfect human excefience and benefi* 
cence command, be ridiculed as foolish supcFstidoa or 
enthusiasm, when paid to the infinite summary and 
fountain of good ? How absurd is that philosophy, how 
preposterou^ diose pretensions to wit or liberality, which 
can thus pour contempt on the most rational and noble 
employment of man ? The 'iye of true philosopl^ per- 
ceives a for higher fitness, proportion, and beauty in 
such devout exercises of intelligent creatures te^ssurd 
their infinitely glorious and beneficent Creator, than in 
the application of similar or equal matfiematical figures, 
one to another, or the most orderly mutual adjustment 
oF natural bodies. It pronounces that Being to be die 
proper adequate object of our understandings and hearts, 
who is at once the first truth and the sovereign good. 
It proclaims him tx> be a pitiful and wretched pli^oso- 
phipr, who stops at visible effects and secondary causes, 
while he overlooks or despises the prime Mover, the 
glorious, atf pervading Spirit of the universe. Sound 
philosophy, therefbre, both natural and moral, direcdy 
leads to devotion, and terminates in it, as its proper end 
and its highest perfection. 

We may add, the main dignity of our nature^ as dis- 
tinguished from the inanimate and the brutal, consists 
in our capacity of contemplating, adcHing, and enjoying 
tfie great Author and Ruler of the universe. 

Man, therefore, is evidendy constituted the high 
jJriestofthe \'isible creation, and is placed in diis au- 
gust temple of the Deity, that he may oflfer up die in- 
cense of devout homage and praise for himself and for 
all inferior creatures. 

It deserves our special attention, that mankind arc 
plainly formed for this sacred employment, not only in 
their individual, but also in then* social capaqity. As we 
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are capable cf, smd strongly inclined to society, and de* 
tive a laige portioiiof our pleasures and advantages from 
a mutual communication of our thoughts and feelings ; 
h^fMows^ that our devotional sentiments as well> as oth- 
ers ought to be expressed, enlivened, avd improved, hy 
adcial intercourse^ or by united petitions and thanksgiv- 
ings to the common source of all our blessings and 
hopes. As &ere are in every society, whether domestio 
or literaiy, religious <H' political, common privileges^ 
eomfbrtSii and wants, adue sense of these cannot be man* 
ifested but by common or joint exercises of devotion. . 

Accordin^y, social or public W(M^ip df the Ddty 
has been insdtuted and practised by all nations of men 
bom the beginiliiig to this day ; and the appointment of 
a weekly Sabbath) for this important purpose, is coev^ 
with the creation^ 

Which leads us to add, that devout exercises toward 
the Most High are frequency enjoined in the Word of 
Ood) as an^esaenticd part and instrument of Virtue. The 
worsUp of our Maker in the closet, in die iamily, and 
in public^ is recommended in w^ptute by precept and 
example^ by divine incitenM^nt and promise. 

Tlus remaiic anticipates, and iuffictettly refutes an 
dbgeottM, whidi is sometimes brought against rotti^ 
and especia% public addresses to our Maker* . It it 
said, that these outwmxl forms are of no advantage either 
to God or man; that ratitxial homage to our Creator 
consists wholly in proper sentiments and dispositions of 
mind; and that these are best cultivated by private 
study and meditation* 

To this we reply, if these pious sentiments and feelr 
ings exist with due vigour in oiu* bosoms, they wHl 
biedc forth into direct and fervent acknowledgments i 
ikit^ win promj^ the most open and expressive testimoi^ 
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nies of respect and gratitude to their' infinite object. 
Tliis assertion is verified by the obvious fiiame and 
constant experience of mankind. How did the rever- 
ence and affection of Americans toward their admired 
Was KING TON burst forth into the most emulous and 
ardent expressions of love and honour, when he fe- 
voured the several states, a few years since, with his 
presence ? 

In short, the propriety and obligation of public relig- 
ious worship are enforced by three distinct and weighty 
considerations. 

First, by the regard, which we owe to the Deity. 

As we have already shown, that pious inward senti- 
mehts and emotions toward our Creator are the glonr 
of our nature ; so a decent and manly avowal of these 
sentiments, before the world, is a tribute, which we owe 
130 God as well, as to man. This avowal is strikingly 
made by public devotion. Certainly no sober person 
can think, that he discharges Ws duty to God, if his pi. 
ety shrinks from the public eye, and-ccmceals itself un- 
der the veil of retirement, as though he were ashamed 
of his intercession with the Author and end of his being. 

If, my brethren,' r we really believe in the existence 
5ind perfections, the revelation and* providence of God, 
let us show our faith by our practice ; not indeed by an 
ostentatious, superstitious, or fanatical display of relig- 
ious strictness and zeal ; but by a regular attendance on 
those venerable Christian institutions, which are signifi- 
cant and honourable memorials of the Deity to all the 
surrounding world. If a principle of rational and scrip- 
tural piety be established in our hearts, it will be gener- 
ous, ardent, and diffiisive; we shall feel, that our own 
solitary homage is too small a tribute to the Being; 
whom we adore j we shall wish to kindle the same de- 
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voat flame in every creature around us; and, like the 
ferveat paalmist, we shall call on the earth and heaven3» 
on angelsand men, to unite in swdling the soi^ of praise. 
Which leads me, 

Secondly, to enforce this duly by the regard \ve owe 
to mankind. 

Even enlightened deists and adieists have confessed 
the utility of religion, and especially of Christianity, to 
human society. Consequently, on their own principles, 
they ought to reverence and support those institutions, 
by which its influence is preserved and diiFused. But 
how much greater is this obligation on those, who pro* 
fessedly believe not only in the exceUence and useful- 
ness, butalso in the divine authenticity of the gospel ; 
who believe, that it is at once a well adapted amd divinely 
appointed mean of making men good and happy, both 
for this world and the next ? How eminendy does this 
considerationbind the duty before us on those, whose 
wealth, station, or influence renders their example pecu- 
liarly efficacious on the lower orders of society ! Com- 
mon humanity, and even policy as well, as Christian 
benevolence should induce such persons to go before 
the multitude in the road of exemplary virtue and relig. 
ion, particularly in a conspicuous regard to the duties 
of -public Christian worship and institutions on the 
Lord's day, which are granted to be peculiarly beneG* 
cial and consolatory to the poor and labouring part of 
the community. It is a just and striking observation 
of the ^;reat Mr. Neckar, that ^^ the appointment of a 
day of weekly rest and social worship, especially as 
connected with public instruction in Christian piety and 
morality, is a most benevolent act to the great mass of 
mankind, and the result of enlarged and generous poli- 
cy, if viewed merely in its aspect upon the order and 
happiness of society." 
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Ho^ important^ then, is it, that the dependent ai^d tt« 
VMttM nuiititude should be taug^ and dicbunigped bjT 
ibt^ ex^mpte of their superiors duly to estimate and im- 
prove these precious advantages ! How cruel, how eiD- 
tmsively pernicious tlie effect^ when die potir »e in- 
structed by the conduct of the rich, and the more igno* 
tait by the pnLcdce of the learned^ that there is notrudi 
in the docttii^e^, no dbfigatten in the preoeptsv m> wd^mxi^ 
tfl^ in the public tiertmonies, no reality in the conaola^ 
tionk and hopes of Chrbtiahity ! This leads me to add, 

^rhirdly^ that thesb public exercises of r^U^on are 
rscomftiended to us by the great private advantegesi 
wfaicfa may aoorue to oursdvte. 

Even lliose, who moVe in the highest or ihobt fllufni^ 
nfated sphered of sbciMy, may derive much impidvemcint 
kodk this source. Tiieir religious and moral prkicipies 
lifiSL recbive new vigour and confintaation by ihe haUt 
«f openly avowing and ex^rcisihg them th the prtdenee 
aiid society d* (Khets. The weekly return of theM du^ 
ties sust>eiids that peipeUia) current of prcrfeasional buu* 
SRss, of worldly cares br amusemeBts, Which ^wouU 
artherwise leave little or no leisuit nor diapositioa km aei 
rious reflection. It calls us away from the Meaes Of 
ilissipation ; awakens die mind iitxn its enohahling de* 
lirium ; pboes its own mond picture steadily before it i 
and makes it feel its connexion with a moral gonemol' 
and an eternal Judge. It enlightens and awes ; it^icb 
tns and pomforts us afresh with the great principles and 
prospfects of revelation. In so impure and temptlhg a t^ 
gioYi, as the present woiid, the most cantemplatife, im- 
proved, and virtuous charactens need a frequent and 
lively inculcation of those divine truths^ by which rdig^ 
iou^ goodness is nourished and fortified. How madi 
more needftil^ tfaen^ is this inculoAion to the ignorant. 
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the cardessi and the vicious \ To all which* we imy 
add, that the gracious presence pf God, by his awakeiu 
ing, sanctifying, and comforting Sprit is, by the promt 
ises of scripture, eminently connected with a serious 
and unifi^rm attendance on the duties of his sanctuaryv 
in thi^ respect ^^ The Lord loveth the gates of Zipfii 
Hiof^, tfaam aU die ({weUing3 of Jacob.'' 

These observations anticipate and sufficiently answer 
several modem objections, which are brought against 
the puUie forms of religious wqrslup. 

Can a person, liien^ dqly realize and beprap&*ly i£ 
fected wi|h the constant presence, the ti«nscendent per-, 
fections and benefits of ^e Deity, without testifying his 
reg^s to him fay te exercises both of private and pub^ 
UcdeYQtionP Besides, devout aiFeatk»is, like all othen^, 
are not only natuiially expiiess^d, but enlivened and iii«- 
creased by correspondent, external behaviour and Ian« 
gnage ; insomuch, that every . sincere apt of worship, 
Omn in private, cherishes the inward flame of devotion, 
and [M-omotes ei^ery pious and virtuous disposition in a 
fiu* more effectual manner, than can be done by mere 
contemplation. 

Butpubfie^rm^hip produces this effect in a still high- 
er degree ; for it raises and improves devotional feel- 
ings by the power of sympathy and example. The pi- 
ous fervour of one is hereby cotnmunicated to anoth- 
er, and thus extends its infiuence to all tl)e specta- 
tors. 

It also refines and strengthens the social aflections. 
By fincquently approadiing our heavenly Parent, in unit- 
ed worship, we are led to feel towaid one another, as 
children of one fionily, as standing on a level in the 
presence of our impartial and merciful Jud|e ; and thus 
it levels the little distinctions of rank, of personal or 
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mental accomplishments ; Chttrishes a tnily repuUkaii 
and Christian equality ; and dements all classes of soci- 
ety in the bonds of mutual kindness and charity. 

In short, social worship, joined with puUic, rdi^ous 
instruction, is the grand instrument of spreadmg knowl- 
edge and civilization, humanity, and pie^f through t^ 
community, and of handbg them down to future gen- 
erations. 

It is evident, that these great objects could not be at* 
tained by private reading, meditation, or even devotioD^ 
hbwever seriousfy or steadily performed. Suppose, fin* 
example, the anniversary of American independence 
wdre observed only by those refined individuals^ who 
could entertain and improve their minds by reading tr 
raflecting on that great event in studious retirement; 
would this answer the purposes of sudi an annual com- 
memoration? Would it diffuse and imprint upon Ac 
public mind a just and impressive idea of our g^orioiis 
revolution? Would it enlighten and warm the rasing 
generation with the sentiments of American freedom 
and polity ? Would it serve to transmit these sentiments 
to our unborn posterity ? Your own reflections inunedi- 
alely answer these questions, and apply them to the sub- 
ject before us. 

. I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because a 
cai^less, and even contemptuous disregard to the duties 
of piety, especially to the public offices of devotion, is 
a leading feature of the present age. A punctual and 
serious attendance on these religious forms b ridiculed 
by many, as vulgar superstition ; while every thing, 
which savours of inward, fervent devotion, is styled fe- 
natic delusion. It is readily granted, that both super- 
stition and enthusiasm ai^ very absurd, uncomfortable, 
HPd dangerous things. Wc will also grant, that the re- 
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ligion of many of our ancestors was deformed with a 
mixture of these gloomy ingredients. But, while we 
eagerly fly from these extremes, let us not precipitate 
ourselves into the opposite evils* Let us not neglect and 
despise all devotion both in its inward spirit and exter-^ 
nal institutions* Let us remember, that piety towards 
our Maker is our first and highest duty ; that it is the no- 
blest and the only sure support of moral virtue and social 
order ; and that a regular observance of the outward 
signs and means of religion is the only method of pro- 
moting and perpetuating its influence in the present and 
succeeding generations* 

Were these forms wholly laid aside, a sense of relig- 
ious, moral, and even civil propriety and obligation 
would rapidly decline, and the great mass of the people 
sink into pagan ignorance and barbarity. Accordingly^ 
the Roman emperor Julian, a very sagacious and bitter 
enemy of Christianity, was so struck with the good ef* 
fects, which public worship and instruction had upon 
the Christians of that age, that he recommended their 
example in this respect to his heathen subjects, and di- 
rected their philosophers to give stated weekly lectures, 
as the best method of restoring and extending their old 
idolatrous religion. 

The ideas suggested in this discourse ought to have 
peculiar weight with such a respectable society, as I 
am now addressing. Both God and man justly expect, 
that the first University in America should be the prime 
nursery and pattern of every species of excellence, both 
intellectual and moral. Be ambitious, then, my young 
hearers, to fulfil this reasonable expectation. Rt^mem- 
bcr, that enlightened and warm devotion toward your 
Maker, expressed and promoted by an orderly and se- 

T t 
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rious attendance on the daily and religious dblations of 
this literaiy femiljr as well, as on Ac weekly solemni- 
ties of public worship, is necessary to complete your 
character, both as scholars,^ gentlemen, and (Christians, 
and to secure your future acceptance, usefolness, and 
honour in the higher departments of civil and religious 
society. 

Let me then urge this duty upon jdu by every argu- 
ment of common propriety and decorum ; of humani^ 
and friendship to the lower classes of the people, who 
look to you for an example ; of respect to human and 
divme laws, and to the sentiments and practice of the 
wisest and best men in all ages ; of genuine regard to 
Ae welfare of your country, and to our own true peace 
and glory in this world and the next as well, as due rev- 
erence 9nd gratitude to your infinite Creator. Be ever 
on your guard against every thing, which might betray 
you into a contempt either of religion itself, or of the 
means, which are necessary to support it. Beware of 
the £ishionable scepticism and scoffing infideE^ of the 
age. Beware of that liberal, but fidse philosophy, which 
places the whole duty and happiness of man in the cold 
performance of civil and social vktue» Remember, 
that the interests of morality and of society are essen- 
tially connected with those of religion. Beware too of 
that thoughdess levity and that unbounded love of pleas- 
ure, which too naturally spring up aniid the sunshine 
of worldly affluence, joined with youthful vigour tfid vi- 
vacity. An intermixture of decent and manly amuse- 
ment is at once graceful and beneficial in the period of 
youth, and amidst the fatiguing studies rf a coile^te 
life. But a perpetual giddiness of mind, which never 
pauses to reflect seriously on the hi^h destination and 
prospects of man, or which hurries along in an unceas- 
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ing cateer of ]aw and debasing indolgence, is verj un- 
becoming the votaries of science, who oug^t to be csl^^l* 
ble of more close, refined^ philosophic thinking and act- 
ingy than vulgar mortals, and ought never to sacrifice 
tbe noble enjoyments of rational and morale of relig- 
ious and immortal beingsi, to trifling and sordid pur* 
suits. 

Beware too of that learned pride, or vain self conceit, 
which is apt to raise young students, in their own imag- 
ination, above the need of public, religious instruction 
cm: worship, or which inspires disgust and contempt of 
every public speaker or performance, which falls below 
their high and delicate standard. Remember, that the 
great design of public devotional exercises is net merely 
to entertain, or even to instruct, but to excite, es^press, 
and proniote piqu^ and virtuous sentiments of heart ; 
and that persons of the most in>proved understandingfi 
need, and may be benefited by them in tWs view, evea 
though they suggest no . new idea to their minds, nor 
afford much gratification to a nice and curious taste. 
It also merits consideration, that a large majority of oer 
common worshipping assemblies, on the Lord'^ day, is 
composed of illiterate hearers ; that these peculiarly need 
the advantages of public, religious instrucdon ; and that, 
in order to meet their capacities and feelings, and thus 
accomplish the n;iost extensive good, the learned speak* 
ler and his more delicate hearers, must be generously 
willing to foregQ niany pleasing refinements both of sen- 
timent and expression. Such cond,escending and be- 
nevolent sacrifices are recommended by the best writers 
on pi4pit eloquence as well, as by the best models of 
it^ which thjp world has produced. 
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These free, but friendly hints of advice will, I hope, 
be received with die same candid temper, with which 
they are given ; and may they operate by the divine 
blessing to revive the credit and practice of serious devo- 
tion in this important nursery ; and hence may it spread 
into eveiy department of the American community* 



Sermon xxni. 

! . 

On Forgiveness. 

> ■ 

Matthew vi. 12. 
Forgive us our debts y as vjeforghe our debtors, 

HAT divine model of devotion, of which these 
words are a part, is equally distinguished for its brevity 
and fulness, its plainness and grandeur, its universal 
suitableness and importance. In these several respects 
it unspeakably transcends the highest productions of 
man. While it unites the interests of lieaven and 
earth, of time and eternity, in six short petitions ; it is 
remarkable, that the three first of these respect the name, 
the kingdom, and will of God ; while the other three 
contemplate our own temporal and spiritual welfare. 
This arrangement as well, as the reason of things, in- 
structs us to set up the honour and pleasure of Deity^ 
and the general happiness of his moral empire, as the 
prime object of our prayers and pursuits, and by this 
to direct, limit, and consecrate our desires of personal 
and inferior good. We are to ask our daily bread, the 
pardon of our offences, deliverance from temptation and 
all evil, not merely for selfish purposes, but with a lead- 
ing view to the service, the glory, and enjoyment of 
our Maker. 

The petition, selected for our present consideration, 
directs us to pray to God for Xht forgiveness of our debts ^ 
and to enforce the request by a plea founded on our 
forgiveness of the debts or trespasses of others. 
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The phrase our debis is equivalent to our sinsj as it 
is expressed by another evangelist. Our sins are prc^ 
crly styled debts^ because tibey render us debtors to die 
injured law and honour of God, and the violated order 
and peace of his doitiii!J6ti9, ^d \n so^e cases directly 
infringe the rights of our fellow creatures. Of course 
they lay us under obligation either to repair the injury 
committed, ot to suffer a penalty propcMtioned to it. 
Consequendy, i^t forgiveness of our trespasses is a gra- 
cious discharge from this obligation, or frbm this debt 
of personal satisfaction or punishment for our transgres- 
sions. The petition before us is, thetefdre, a rtqu^St, 
that God would release us from the threatened and de- 
served penalty of liis just, but violated law, dnd finafly 
treat us, as though we had never ofiehded* It implks 
a request, that our merciful Sovereign would not only 
cancel our past guilt, but confer on us all the privileges 
and comforts of his reconciled aiid paternal fevouf, and 
introduce us to that transcendent blessedness, which 
the gospel covenant ensures to those, whose tiatisgre^ 
sions are forgiven. 

In ccMitemplating the forgiveness 6f jsin, three things 
claim our special attention, viz. the ori^nal sOdroe, the 
meritorious gix)und, and the appointed instrument d 
this blessing. 

Its original source is the free, uiisolidted benevc 
lence of God. Its tnoral ground iS the tneritorious 
obedience and sacrifice of his Sofn. Its appointed con- 
dition is a penitent and obedient faith, or such a tem- 
per and conduct On oui* part, as becorne guilty offend- 
(crs, favoured with the offer of mediatorial mercy. In 
other words, the terms of remission, prescribed both by 
the gospel constitution and the fitness of things, arc a 
deep repentance of sin, ^, cordial acceptance of ofiered 
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pardon, as the free gift of God through the atonement 
of his Son, fervent k>ve and thanksgiving to our merci- 
ful, forgiving Father and Redeemer, and a zealous care 
to imitate and honour them by forgiving and doing 
good to our fellow servants, and by die studious prac- 
tice of universal holiness. 

These observations illustrate both the propriety and 
the true import of the petition before us. For since a 
SfHTit of evangelical repentance, &ith, and obedience is 
essentially pre-requisite to forgiveness, and since the 
daily, mcH^al imperfections and irregularities even of the 
best christians call for die fresh exercises of humble 
and believing penitence, in order to a renewed remis* 
sion of guilt ; it follows, that daily prayer to God for 
pardon is thd proper and indbpensable duty of all ; for 
it is but a natural and decent expression of conscious 
depravity and guilt, of becoming humility and repent- 
ance, and a suitable acknowledgment both of the sove- 
reign mercy and justice of God. Hereby the humble 
suppli^it pays due honour both to God and the Media- 
tor, to the law, which condemns sin, and to the gospel, 
which pardons it; he cordially owns and extols the 
righleoumess of the one, and the grace of the odiec. 
The spirit, therefore, of this petition, implies, that the 
person offering it not only feels himself to be a sinner, 
but heartily condemns and forsakes every evil propensi- 
ty and practice. Without this dbposition, the ofender 
virtually justifies his disobedience, declares his resolu- 
tion to continue in it, and spurns that mercy, which of- 
fers to pardon it. If such a person verbally beg divine 
forgiveness, he evidently does it in a manner perfectly 
unmeaning and hypocritical ; at best he rpsorts to it 
merely, as a refuge from impending but unmerited pun- 
ishmenty or, an opiate for a disturbed, self-condemning 
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mind, or a comforting licence for future transgressions* 
It is plain, both from reason and scripture, that such a 
hollow and even insolent petition cannot be accepted by 
the Deity, and that a heart, truly humbled and contrite 
for its offences, must give life, and beauty, and efficacy 
to the prayer of the text. This contrite and penitent 
disposition must also be united with evangelical £uth, 
or a constant regard to the mediation of Christ, as the 
appointed channel of God's pardoning mercy. This b 
what is meant by praying in the name of Jesus, which is 
every where required in the New Testament, and which 
forms the leading trait in the prayers of Christians, as 
distinguished from those of heathens and infidels. 

Another virtuous disposition, which ought to charac- 
terize our supplications for divine forgiveness, is a cor- 
responding temper towards our fellow creatures ; " for-, 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.*' By 
*' our debtors" are intended tliose, who, in any respect^ 
injure us, either in our persons, reputation, interest, or 
comfort. The Christian duty of forgiveness does not 
require a stoical or affected insensibility of such injuri- 
ous treatment ; for the gospel aims to regulate, not to 
extinguish the innoceiit feelings of nature. Nor does 
tlie duty before us forbid our expressing to the injuri- 
ous i>arty a proper indignation and grief at his miscon- 
duct, and prudently attempting his conviction and 
amendment : on tlie contrary, the scripture enjoins us 
to go to our oiTcnding brother, and privately tell him his 
fault: its direction is, " thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart; but thou shalt in any wise rebuke him, and 
not suffer sin upon him." This text implies, that aneg* 
lect to rcpro\ e an offender is a proof of hatred rather, 
than of love. Nor does the duty in question prohibit 
us fix)m seeking satisfaction from those, who liave in- 
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jured u$. The laws of God» of self preservation, and 
of civil society warrant us in such cases to do justice lo 
ourselves. Accordingly, the rules of Christianity re- 
quire the injiuious person to go and make satisfoction 
to his offended brother, and even to defer the perform* 
ance of religious worship, till he has honestly attempted 
this reconciliation ; and without this previous step his 
acts of devotion will not be accepted. Now if the gos- 
pel obliges the offender to give satisfaction, it authorises 
the party ofended to isxpect and demand iL Nor does 
this du^ universally imply an obligation to express our 
forgiveness in direct terms to those who have wronged 
us. We are bound to do this to those offenders only, 
who come to us with a due acknowledgment of their 
&ult and desire of our forgiveness* 

But die duty of fer^ving offenders implies, in the 
First place, that we sincerely love them notwidistanding 
their injiu*ious conduct. The second great command 
of the law, thou shcdt IcFoe thy neighbour^ as thyself^ is im- 
mutably binding upon every man, especially on every 
Christian ; and nothing in himself or his neighbour cao 
excuse his violation of it. If my brother has transgress- 
ed diis law <rf love in his behaviour to me ; this will by 
no means annul my duty to him. If I truly loved him 
previously to his offence, and heartily forgive him since; 
I shall still feel the same benevolent affection towards 
him as before. Agreeably, our divine Lord extends 
the duty of love to our most malignant and injurious 
foes : " I say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you ; and pray for them that despitefully use 
you." It is clear, therefore, that the indulgence of an 
angry, sullen, or malicious disposition towards a person, 
who has wronged or affronted us, is as remote from the 
u u 
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dpirit of Christian forgiveness, as darkness is bom tight^ 
or hell fix>m heaven. 

Secondly^ This duty impHes a sincere desite and re- 
solved pursuit of the welfare of those, wljio have injured 
us, and a heart felt satisfaction in their temporal and 
spiritual prosperity. This is the immediatefrmt of diat 
affectionate good will, which, as we have just seen, is 
included in forgiv'cness. The man, therefore, who 
thtsits for revenge on an offending brother, and eagerly 
lays hold of oj^portunities for it ; or who beholds wiA. 
pleasure bis misfortunes and ruin, has a spirit dk^ctl^ 
opposite to that of the text. 

Thirdly. This duty requires a readiness of mind to 
confer with the offending party, to be reconciled to him 
on mild and equitable terms, and upon his o&ring due 
satisfaction, to comfort him with a firank assurance of 
our for^veness and kindness. Consequently, when a 
person observes an unreasonably distant and strange 
behav iour towards an offending neighbour, and studious- 
ly avoids every opportunity of conversation and reconcile- 
ment ; or insists on very ri^d terms of accommodation ; 
or lastly, is /arced into a reconciliation, and with great 
reluctance expresses his forgiveness j in each of these 
cases he betrays dark symptoms of a secret grudge or 
enmity, inponsistent with the Christian spirit. In a 
word, the temper of forgiveness in us must be habitual, 
constant, and universal ; it must immediately exert it- 
self on every occasion of provocation or injury without 
waiting for the offender to come and make satisfaction ; 
that is, we must instantly and uninterruptedly feel toward 
him such a frame of heart, as we have just described, 
even though he persists in his offensive conduct. This 
is evidently implied in the petition before us ; w^hich di- 
rects us to exercise a forgiving spirit towards all, who 
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liave injured u^^ as ofiken asf we pray to God fat his par- 
doninginerjCT. What a solemn obligiOion does diis inv . 
pose upon us to cheriab a constant Bow of good will tp^ 
all, even^to our most iisnreasoaabfe and perseMejring foes j i 
In another f^aee our Saviour directs his disc^i^e^ 
"when ye stand praying, fopgive, if ye have ought, 
against any man ; that your Fatl^er in heaven may for- 1 
give you.'* Accordingly, an inspired aposde cautions, 
us " nottp let the sun go down upon our UTath ;" for in 
this case v^ should be unfit for our evening devotions,; 
and ^uld n0tlie4ownloslQep withChitistiaU'ConfideQCNe' 
and peace. The same apostle directs us, whenever and. 
M'herever we pray, to Bft up holy hands mt/iota.wraih. . 
These observations suggest an important distinction 
on this subject; I mean the distinction between two 
kinds of forgiveness, one of which may be styled iaicv^ 
oleht^ the other complaceruiaf. The JSrst is ^ways our 
duty towards 2jl mra, lot their general character, or; 
thdr special treatment .of^us ,bc wjjat it may. The «ir- ^ 
cumstanoe of their having gceatfy wronged us, or of 
their denying us .Christian satisfaction^ by no means dis- 
solves or even lessens our obligation to ibi;give them 
so far, as to treat diem with tender compassftoo, v^\ 
cordial wd active benevolence. But tompUxficntisi 
forgiveness is not always our diity ; that is, we are not 
always bound to restore or rccjeiye «the o&nder to ouf* 
bosom, as a Christian brother an4 fr^^ ; for Uie piat- 
tpr, spirit, or circumstances of his Affeiv2# may be suohjf 
as to give us just apprehensions, th^t he is npt a sinceret, 
Christian ; or ^t feast such, as to suspend his pxesemt 
right to Christiai) privileges; in: which case we are 
obliged, by gospel rules, to wifjulraw our Christian 
confidenoe and fellowship from him, tUl by credible to. 
kens of repentinoe he has restcM«4 hinjself to opr brodix 
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etfy charity. The want* of accurate of serious fl|teiii&» 
to this distinction has ocotoloned great mistakes botfi in 
opinion and practice. Some, on the one hand, haver 
iiidolged and justified, both in themselves and others, a 
spirit and conduct towards ofenders, directly coittraiy 
to huthane and Christian good will; upon the plea, that 
these persons have injured or have justly - offend- 
ed them, without duly confessing or repsuring the 
wrong, and therefore, that they'are under no oUigatioo 
to forgive them. Others, on the contrary, have imbib- 
ed such lax, or as they choose to term it, such liberal 
nations of Christian candour, foi^iveness, and charity, 
that they are for extending them to almost all charac- 
ters indiscriminately : they seem disposed to tderate, or 
at least connive at considerable and repeated irregularities 
in their brediren, rather than exercise the rigid and pain- 
fill discipline of private reproof and pubfii^ censure : they 
plead, that our divine Nlaster^commands us to ibrgiT^. 
an offending brother not only /seven thnes, but seventy 
times seven^ and that, if he trespass agiunst os seven, 
jtimes in a day, and only say, I repent ^ we are directed to 
receive him to oui* charity ; that is, say these interprc-. 
ters, we are to set no bounds to the exp^sdons of our 
Christian lenky and forgiveness tow^ards the errors and 
imperfections of oiir brethren. Bat have these indul- 
gent critics observed, that the last of their favourite texts 
expressly limits^ Ae tbkeffe of our charity, by suspend- 
ing them on thi^ condition, if Ae turn again unto thee^ 
and sayy T repent. By the offender's turnk^^againtmto 
m is mieant his changing hi&disagreeable conduct, and 
turning bmck to us with evident contrition and desire of 
reconcilement: accordingly, the phrase of turmr^ot 
returning to the Lord is frequently used for cordial re- 
pentance of sin, and reconciliation to God. By his 
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oeve or cred^Ue exhiUtion of pepenftUK^^ otherwise h^ 
QoiiJ add^ insult to his ofifence^ and thus invqlves bimr. 
self in still gre^uk^ scandal^ On thcf t«h&l^, our Sav^^uo 
i» this text is exj^s^ly speakii^ of aQhristil^ Iko);^;! 
that b, one who in the Hiaio ^ppefursrji( re4 Cbnsti^fVi 
He sui^oses him to trespass s^m tUoffiS^msa isicpr, that is|. 
to be often surprised by natund teiB{)erj ^y the reiiiain*H 
ipgjforceof old vicious habi^ or by pressing outwar4 
temptatioHi into such deviations from du^, asare^vi^ 
dentty Gontraiy to his ruling disposition and charpcteF»r 
He quickly, pe^^ects hiiQ^lf> lacotntshis sin» vohuftax 
rily turns about, and confesses it to his o&a4^<) f<^W; 
Christian with natural marks of evangelical penitence^ 
In.tl^s case ^t is agreed on all sictes, that he beo^Haea en«^ 
titled- t^QMT brotherly charity and comixmnioni a^thou^^ 
he bud never offeii^'^ But there ^re many supposeahlev^ 
yea actual, instantco) oi offence, yitikh ess^nt^s^ differ 
from this in some and perhaps in aU the .particulars-jast^ 
state4« As such instances do not faU wkhin this rakn 
of our Saviour; of course the guilty o£^nder can.claiisu 
only our tender compassion, apd benevokpce^but. h^ve 
no title to our peculiar Christian esteem and fellowship/. 
. Haying defined the nature of fo^giv^)g Qur debtor^^ 
let us briefly acfvert to its obligation and importance*. 
These are strikingly intimated in the pistition befpre^ 
us. For here we urge this plea for divme forgive- 
ness, ^nd take this encouragement t6 expect it, that 
we feel a disposition to for^ve otliers. 'The particle as 
used by Matthew is a note of similitude, not of equality |. 
aml^ implies, that we ought in this, respect to resemble 
tl^ divine benevolence ^d mercy ;^ and thep^cfeyir 
used by Xtuk^e is not casual, but demonstrative ; it is not 
a plea of merit, as though our forgiving others were ^ 
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deserving^ ttBOM of God'sibr^mg us; but a jdesi of 
grace, implying a humUe assurance of hb pardoning^ 
mercy, arising fi>om the cooseiou^iesd that his Spiriting 
feftned us to agiddlike, forgiving temper. It therefore 
impoMs, that the exercise of such a temper is at ona^ 
our impcxtant duty, and ^ necessary and certakiem^ 
dence of our grli^iotis state. AgneeaUy , the importaocc 
of this temper is inculcated by the whole tenor of die 
gospd. Tlus spirit ik emphatically the vey gemua 
of Christianity : it breathes throu^ its peculiar doc* 
trine^ precepts^ institutions, examples, and motives. 
It is eminently enforced bj* the view6, which ibc gospel 
gives of the abounding mercy of God, and ^ of the life 
and death, the mediatorial undertaking and redempdon 
d'hb Son fesus Christ, especially of the import of his 
last suflbings, and his dying pmyec for his murderers; 
** Father, fixgive them, for they knim fiot \ihat they 
do-*' When we further consider, that an imfix^in^ 
and revengeful spirit is very mean and odious in itsdf^ 
and unspeakably tormenting to its unhappy subjects { 
that it violates those principles of mutoal e<}uity and 
brotherhood, which bind men together; that it unfitf 
them for the* right performance both of religious, sociri, 
and personal duties, lays them open to 4 thousand temp^ 
tations, proves th^m to be Satan'3 children, and infine, 
that it natuhdiy as well, as by the positive decree of 
God, bars men fpm final happiness, and subjects them 
to endless misery ; when we duly weigh these particu- 
lars, \\t must see the duty in question to be infinitel}^ 
important. • . ' 

I must add, that there is a peculiar propriety itfe^tt* 
ercising this spirit towards others, when we solettinty * 
ask divine forgiveness for ourselves : For if we prbpatv* 
Ijr feel the greatness of those sins against the ii^^litf 
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God, which we reque^ him to pardon ; it will make 
the ofibices of our fellow worms against us appear inex* 
pressibly small, i^d can we with any fac^ ask him 
to foi^ve us ten thousand talents, if we will not forgive 
a fellow servant an hundred pence? Must not a 
due sense of that transcendent guilt « in ourselves, the 
panlon of which we implore, in a great measure anni« 
failate, and make us easily forget the petty wrongs which 
others have done to us ? Especially when we add a just 
Tiew of the greatness of God^s forgiving mercy displays 
ed in Jesus Christ. Has the infinite Beii^, whom I had 
unspeakably ojBfended, has he in a manner equally unso^ 
licitedand undeserved sent his Son to purchase, his gos- 
pel to offer, and his Spirit to apply a generous and full 
pardon of all this guilt ; and has he commanded me to 
show my gratitude to him for this infinite mercy by 
manifesting the same spirit towards myo&nding broth- 
er? And can I refuse so small a return of acknowledge 
ment? O my soul, God freely forgave thee, when there 
was nothing to oblige or enforce, to merit or even desire 
it ; and shall not I foi^ve my brother, whd perhaps de- 
sires and claims my pardon ? or if not, his Master and 
mine enjoins it. This firame of spirit towards others is 
likewise peculiarly suitable, when we pray for divine for^ 
giveness, because it qualifies us to receive it ; for it im- 
plies cordial friendship to the pardoning benevolence of 
Deity ; it implies harmony of temper with him. In the 
exercise of this spirit the soul sees and relishes the beau- 
ty of God's infinite mercy. He loves mercy, loves to 
exercise it himself, and is pleased with the exercises of 
It in God; is delighted witfi the thought of being in- 
debted to infinite mercy for his entire pardon and salva- 
tion. But the roan, who has an unforgiving disposition, 
is unfit to receive divine forgiveness ; for he is aq eqemjr 
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ID ihat Tmyxaetcy «Hkieh must fin^ve him ; he cannot, 
therefore, sinoes'elf ask, or ivarrantaUy expect a pardoa 
firxn it His temper and conduct KHvards others con* 
tradict iind defeat his pretended prayers. Hence God 
eannot but abhor and utteriy reject his petitions. Tliis 
16 strikingty repmsented in the parable of the debtor and 
creditfH^ki the eighteenth oi Matthew. 

I may add, how can we go to God in prayer, and 
profess fHendship to him, if we have no love to our 
brother ? ** He, who loveth not his brodier, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen!^' How can a man love the Father, smd hate his 
children ; be pleased with the character of a Being, who 
is infinitely merciful and forgiving, and yet be unmerci- 
ftil and unforgiving to his fellow creatuxses ? It appears, 
flien, that a spirit of love, and consequently of forgiveness 
tOH'ards n^i, is the Inseparable fruit and evidence of love 
to God ; and it will be granted by all, that love to God 
is an important ingredient in prayer, particularly in our 
petitions for his pardoning mercy. Certainly such peti« 
tions ought tb flow from a heart friendly to God and his 
law, disi>oscd to justify and exak him, and to take all the 
blame and t^hame of sin to itself. At the same time, it 
will not foHow, that the convicted, distressed sinner, ijiio 
is oonscious of the want of this pious affection to God, 
or the humble Christian, who fears he is destitute erf it, 
has no encouragement to pray for divine forgiveness ; 
for the foimer may feel this want of holy love to be a 
great and dangerous sin, and as such may confess and 
lament it before God with at least as mudi sincerity, as 
he can mention it to an earthly friend ; nor can I find, 
that such confession and corresponding petition, whidi 
we really prompted by the Spirit of God, are forbiddea 
i)r discouraged in his word : and such a sinner may beg 
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paidon from God without feeling at the time such an un- 
forgiving frame of mind towards iici?n, as would render 
his prayer an abomination. Widi respect to the doubt- 
ing Christian, he can at least sincerely adopt the accepta- 
ble petition of the publican, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner !" 

On the whole, when we* rightly use this plea for di- 
vine forgiveness, as ive forgive our debtors ; we heartily 
subscribe to that divine constitution, which suspends our 
pardon from God on this condition ; at the same time 
we feel, that this act of forgiving others is so reasonable 
a duty, and so imperfectly performed, that it gives us no 
meritorious title to the blessing we ask ; and likewise, 
that it is not 3fe adequate pattern or measure of this 
blessing ; for we too often find, that our exercises of 
forgiveness are mingled witli pride, resentment, grudg- 
ing, aversion ; but we need and desire from God a free, 
full, frequent, perpetual remission'. We likewise realize 
and cordially acquiesce in the righteous and good provi- 
dence of God in permitting any of our fellow men or 
Christians to injure and chastise us, and cheerfully trust, 
that he wUl bless this affliction for our good. Thus 
David felt under the curses of Shimei. We also plead 
and confide in those many free and rich promises, which 
God has made to merciful characters. We view the 
forgiving spirit, with which he has inspired us, as a 
proof of our possessing the spirit of Christ, and of our 
consequent title by the gospel covenant to pardon, 
acceptance, and eternal life. 

In reviewing tliis subject we are led to admire the 
transocndent superiority of our religion to all other sys- . 
terns, and in particular, the comprehensible and excellent 
spirit of the Lord's prayer, especially in the instance be- 
fore us. Wliile haughty and malignant revenge i» 
w w 
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consecrated, as a virtue, by other schemes of mo]:aIity and 
honour ; the gospel carries forgiveness and beneficence 
towards enemies to a most ^orious height, and enforces 
them by the most winning and commanding motives I 
How worthy is such a religion of a benevolent Deity I 
How friendly to the peace, dignity, and happiness of his 
rational offspring? How wisely and efficaciously does 
the prayer before us engage us to the practice of mutu- 
al forgiveness, by making it our daily plea for as weB 
as the express condition of divine pardon I 

Let us all seriously examine whether w^e possess die spir- 
it of this petition, a spirit of humble penitence, of evangelic- 
al trust, of cordial charity and forgiveness. Can we read- 
jly forgive the most injurious and malicious human crea- 
ture so as to cherish towards him unfeigned benevolence 
and compassion ; so as cheerfully to assist and comfort 
him in want or distress, and heartily seek and rejoice ia 
his amendment and prosperity ? Or do we cherish a re- 
sentful, bitter, vindictive spirit, which takes pleasure in 
reporting and magnifying his faults, in woimding his 
reputation and peace, and which cannot be easy without 
retaliating the injury ? If the latter be our character, k 
merits our solemn consideration, that we are not only 
condemned by the whole spirit and letter of the gospel, 
but that we cannot repeat the Lord's prayer without vir- 
tually imprecating upon ourselves the vengeance of 
Heaven ; for in the petition of our text we implicidy 
ask God to trfeat us, as we treat our fellow creatures ; 
we solemnly profess our desire to stand or fall by this 
rule; consequendy, the unmerciful, implacable petition- 
er constructively prays, that God would be implacable- 
towards him, that he would pursue him with his perpet- 
ual hatred and curse ! What an awful reflection ! May 
it have its due effect on those fashioimble Christians, and 
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pretenders to honour, who think it noble to revenge, 
and ignomimous to overlook an affront! With what 
&ce can such men call themselves Christians, or attempt 
ix> o£br up jtbeir prayers and thanksgivings.for the inii* 
nite mercy of God and the Redeemer, or presume to 
hope for their own final pardon and salvation ! Let all of 
this character, and every soul in this assembly, seriously 
ponder those words of our Lord — " If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father ynll also forpve 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neith- 
er jvill jour Father m heaven forgive your trespasser.'* 
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On the Connexion between denying the 
Son and denying the Father. 



1 John ii. 23. 

Whosoever denieth the Son^ the same hath not the 
Father; but he that acknoivledgeth the Son^ hath the 
Father also. 

HIS first epistle of John, which is called his general 
epistle, that is, his circular letter to the churches at large, 
was intended to confirm them in a stedfast adherence to 
the true principles and practice of Christianity, especial- 
ly to those great doctrines, which respect the person and 
office of Jesus Chrbt. These leading truths of the gos- 
pel were, it seems, early opposed by corrupt and seduc« 
ing teachers, whom our aposde calls liars and antichrists, 
because they vented the most shocking and pernicious 
felsehoods against Christ and his religion. In the verse 
preceding the text he tells us, that these antichrists de- 
nied both the Father and the Son ; that is, by opposing 
Christ in his true character and doctrine, they denied the 
testimony of the Father concerning him, and opposed 
the character and will of God, as perfectly revealed in and 
by his Son, who is his best, his most glorious image and 
messenger- Hence he justly infers, in the words before 
us, " Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father ; but he that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
Father also/' As if he had said. He who denies Christ, 
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Or the peculiarities of his gospel, has no true and saving 
knowledge of or interest in God ; .he has no friendship 
even to natural religion ; he is an atheist in his secret 
disposition, if not in his open profession and practice* 
But he, who sincerely acknowledges the Son, honours 
and pleases the Father also; for there is sucb a perfect 
union between God and his Son, between the religion 
of nature and the gospel, that a hearty friendship to one 
implies and promotes an equal affection to the other. 

The words thus explained will lead us to show at 
lai^ the intimate connexion between deism and athe- 
ism on the one hand, and on the other between a true be- 
lief and acknowledgment of Christ and his gospel, and a 
sincere respect to God the Father. 

A subject of this kind is not only adapted to a 
sacramental occasion, which calls many of us to an open, 
renewed acknowledgment of the Son of God, but is also 
eminently suited to the present alarming state of the 
Christian world, and particularly of our own country, 
which is remarkable for the increase both of speculative 
and practical infidelity ; an infidelity, which pours ex- 
plicit or implied contempt on the great Redeemer of the 
world, or at least on the most essential truths and precepts 
of his gospel. It therefore highly becomes the professed 
friends, and especially the public teachers of Christianity, 
to contribute their utmost to repel and destroy this com-r 
mon enemy of God and man, and to strengthen them- 
selves and their surrounding connexions in a firm 
attachment to the principles and duties of our holy re- 
ligion. To promote this great end is, indeed, the main 
design, not only of the Lord's supper, but of all public 
Christian institutions. Perhaps this end cannot be bet- 
ter promoted than by a serious attention to the subject 
before us ; a subject, which places in the most awful 
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and striking view the importance of a hearty and resolute 
acknowledgment of Christ, and the transcendent guilt 
and misery of denying him. 

The justness of this representation will appear, if we 
consider the following particulars : 

First. The gospel of Christ gives us the best account 
of the character and government of the true God, and of 
all those doctrines and duties, which are usually styled 
natural religion. Consequently, whoever heartily be- 
lieves in God, and is a friend to rational piety and virtue, 
must reverence and delight in the gospel of Christ ; and 
on the contrary, whoever hates or denies the latter, pro- 
f:laims himself an enemy to the former. The religion of 
Jesus unfolds, confirms, and improves those great princi* 
pies of piety and morality, which respect both tibie 
exbtence, perfections, and providence of one Supreme 
Being, and the origin, duty, and expectations of man, 
his reasonable creature. It teaches the essential difl^r- 
cnce, the true nature, the wide extent, and everlasting 
rewai-ds both of virtue and vice. It inculcatjes, and car^ 
ries to the highest pitch of perfection, every branch of 
moral goodness, whether personal, social, or divine. 
In short, it reflects the brightest glory upon the nature 
^nd administratioa of God, and is admirably fitted to 
ennoble and perfect the character of Vtan. Agreeably, 
it is a notorious fact, that the most M-eak and ignorant 
^sciples of Christ have far more just, comprehensive, 
and elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, and of 
^very religious and moral subject, than the most pnv 
found an^ learned sages of the heatheq world have ever 
attained. It is equally evident, that the dispositions^ 
manners, and real enjoyments of Christian believers have 
been refined and improved in proportion to their serious 
regard to the great doctrines, retjuirements, and motives 
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of the gospel. Even the enemies of our religion are in 
general unspeakably indebted to early Christian educa- 
tion and habit, and to those public institutions, senti- 
ments, and manners, which revelation has founded and 
supported. From these sources many deists in Chris- 
tian countries evidendy derive that degree of religious 
knowledge, of moral restraint and improvement, of 
private and social happiness, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from ancient and modem heathens. 

Do not these observations clearly evince, that the gos- 
pel of Christ is a very important friend, yea, is the main 
support of natural religion and virtue ? Must not, then, 
every sincere believer and promoter of the latter be dis- 
posed to embrace and propagate the belief and practice 
of the former ? Must not every real and devout friend of 
the one true God rejoice in an institution, which places 
his character, providence, and worship, and the way tot 
please and enjoy him, in a light so plain, so satisfactory, 
and honourable ? Must not every lover of virtue wish to 
guard and promote its interests both in himself and 
others, by those high precepts and motives, which the 
gospel presents? In short, will not every true patriot and 
philanthropist desir^to bless his country and the world 
by diffusing as widely as possible the beneficent influ- 
ence of Christian principles and virtues ? Must we not 
hence conclude, that " he who denies the Son hath not 
the Father;" that he, who rejects the great Representa- 
tive, the benevolent Ambassador of God to men, is un- 
friendly to God himself; that he, who resists the abun- 
dant evidence, the excellent doctrine and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, does in his heart oppose the similar proofs and 
doctrines of natural religion ? A man must first deter- 
mine to live like an atheist ; he must possess sucK feel- 
itags and habits, as. rebel against the authority and com- 
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mands of Gc5j ; he must make it necessary to his inter- 
est and comfort, that there should be no such Ddty or 
future retribution, as the Bible reveals, befwe he can re- 
nounce and malignantly oppos? the Christian system. 
Accordingly, die infidelity of the present day has, in 
many instances, assumed the consistent form of com. 
plete and avowed atheism; while, in other instances, it 
has questioned or exploded some of die most essential 
principles and motives of rational piety and morals ; at 
best, its votaries have not been such devout and virtu- 
ous characters, such candid, serious, and diligent in- 
quirers after truth, as even the light of nature taught 
them to be. Ko wonder, that such epcmies to God 
and to virtue should oppose such a system, as Christian- 
ity ; nor is it strange, that diey, who reject the gospel, 
which is die grand prop of sound religion and moral- 
Jty,. should sink into aU die darkness and proaigacy of 
atheism. . r -o ^ 

Secondly. The tmtfi of our text wiU stiU further 
appear If we view the gospel not only, as a publication 
and enforcement of the religion of nature, but^ as a a«» 
dispensation of grace, which is carrj-ing on by the Son 
and Spirit of God for the restoration of an aijostate and 
ruined world. , In diis view, Christianity is a glorious. 
supernatural scheme of truth and duty, which reason and 
nature, m their highest improvements, could never have 
investigated. It is tnie, that nature, conscious of guUt. 
and appi^hending the displeasure of a wise, holyf and 
jusdy offended Lawgiver and Judge, might fil the 
^vant, and cherish the trembling hope of some such mer- 
citul interposition, as revelation unfolds. But it is the 
gospel of Christ alone, Avhich assures us of an actual 
scheme of reconcilement, in all respects adapted to tfie 
wants and wishes of nature. The gospel onlv gives us 
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such discoveries of God, as are fitted to encourage the 
repentance, and engage the filial love and cheerful obe* 
dience of conscious offenders. The doctrine of Christ 
exhibits the Deity to ouf view in the full orbed lustre of 
his wisdom, purity, justice, and mercy, harmoniously 
uniting, yea, gloriously triumphing in the pardon and 
salvation of the penitt^nt sinner. This knowledge of a 
reconcileable, forgiving God is very important in the re- 
ligion of a fallen creature. But the light of nature could 
give us no satisfaction on this point; it dould not dis« 
cover how fer and in what way the pardon of transgress 
sors might consist with the honour and good pleasi^ra^ 
of oiir dflfended Sovereign, and with the general saf^^ 
and welfare of his moral subjects. 

If then we believe in God, as our Supreme Ruler and 
Judge, who is justly displeased with our transgressions, 
and at the same time are friends to his perfect but injur- 
ed government and law ; shall we not gladly believe in 
his Son Jesus Christ, who came to inform us, that this 
offended and majestic Being is still ready tA pardon and 
bless us in the way of humble repentance ; that on this 
condition he can and will receive us to favour, con- 
sistently with his own dignity and the general good ? 
If we believe in and adore God, as a Being infinitely 
perfect and glorious, can we fail to believe in and to 
honour his Son, w ho is the brightness of that glory, who 
is the visible and perfect image of the invisible Deity, 
and in whose face the glon*^ of the Godhead shines with 
a mollified and endearing lustre? Shall we jiot rejoice 
to hear, that the high and lofty One, whom nature awiuU 
ly contemplates, as infinitely above us, has come down 
to us in the person of his Son, has united himself to our 
nature, assumed a personal and bodily form, and thus 
presented himself to our view in the most near, famil- 

X X 
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iar, and engaging attitude ; so that we can now say with 
an exulting voice, "Pehold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them;*' yea, God 
himself, in the person of his Sdn, shall be sensibly wtii 
them, and be their God* When by faith " we come 
fo Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant," in whom 
God and man are brought together, we hereby come 
to '^ God the Judge of all,'* tod thus have the most 
Comforting advantages for knowing and imitating his 
perfect character, for enjoying his friendly presence and 
ii^tercourse. 

I cannot help stopping in this place to reflect mere 
particularly on the transcendent excellency of the gos- 
pel in this respect, compared with the light of nature 
and i*eason. The bare volume of nature gives us only 
the idea of a glorious, mysterious power diffused through 
and animating the universe ; but in contemplating diis 
power, the mind acquires no distinct view of a proper 
person, possessing a definite moral character ; but it 
rather loses itsetf in a confused, unintelligible, abstract 
idea, which it styles nature, the laws and powers of mat- 
ter and motion, or the soul of the world. But thfe gos- 
pel, by holding up distinctly to our view the person and 
actions of Jesus Christ, as the visible representative of 
Deity, collects our scattered and confused ideas to one 
definite and luminous point ; it fixes our views, not on 
an unintelligible phantom, which modem philosophists 
call nature, but upon a real and divinely glorious per- 
son ; and thus brings our wandering thoughts and affec- 
' tions to rest in their proper centre, in the knowledge, 
worship, and resemblance of the one true God manifest^ 
cd in the person of his Son. 

While the perfections and will of God are thus 
brought down to us in the person, doctrine^ and actions 
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of the divine Saviour ; his mediation and atoning sacri- 
fice render it safe and honourable for the Supreme Ruler 
to remit our offences, and restore us to his favour. 
This doctrine of the mediatorial obedience and suffer- 
ings of an innocent and glorious Person for the benefit of 
tjie guUty, is not only a conspicuous feature in the gos» 
pel plan, but highly approves itself to those, who have 
right apprehensions of God aiid themselves, and of the 
general constitution of nature and providence. A just 
impression of the moral character and government of 
Deity, of what he owes to himself and his dominions^ of 
ourown guilty rebellion against him, and the consequent 
marks of his displeasure, felt or apprehended, will make 
iis feel the importance of some Mediator and atonement, 
to conciliate his forfeited favour. Upon this basis has. 
been founded the general practice of propitiatory obla- 
tions in the Gentile world, and especially the priesthood 
and sacrifices as well, as principal predictions and 
promises, of the Jewish dispensation. Indeed, the 
general series of events, both in the natural and nioral 
world, which is produced by the mediation of secondary 
causes jor agents, is a constant illustration of the mediato- 
rial sche^ie of the gospel. Mediators or middle persons 
are the ^constant instruments of good and evil to man* 
.kind. Thus parents are the great piediums of good or 
ill to their dependent offspring. Yea, the innocent are 
daily appointed to suffer for the faults and the benefit of 
the guilty. It becomes, in many cases, our indispensa- 
ble duty to interpose, and at the expense of great labour 
iand suffering on our part, to rescue others from difficul- 
ties, into which their own follies and vices had plunged 
them, in defiance perhaps of our best admonitions and 
examples. In this way virtuous parents often become 
^eat, yea, the principal sufferers by the misconduct of 
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their cbildren ; and virtuous children by the vices of 
their parents. Vicarious punishment then, or the suffer- 
ings of the innocent for the guilty, is a divine constitu- 
tion, notified to us by daily experience. 

If therefore we believe in God, as really and justly or- 
dering things in this manner, in the general course of his 
providence ; shall we not believe the propriety and real- 
ity of a similar, though fer more illustrious instance of 
mediation and vicarious suffering, exhibited in the gos- 
pel, the truth and importance of which are so amply at- 
tested ; and which, indeed, is explicidy intenvoven with 
the whole scheme of Christianity, and is supported by 
the same prooft with the system at large? Shall we not 
gladly receive, and even triumph in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, when we have su.ch evidence, that God himself 
has appointed and accepted it, and when our own atu- 
ation and feelings, as guilty, obnoxious ofienders, con- 
cur ^vith the general sense of mankind in eagerly looking 
and crying for such an expedient ? Shall our ungratefiil 
and foolish pride spurn the benefit of this atonement, 
merely because we cannot comprehend all the reasons 
;and ends of its appointment, or the precise manner in 
which it procures our forgiveness ? Shall we dare, with 
atheistical blasphemers, to reproach this contrivance, as 
absurd and unjust, merely because it holds up God the 
Father, as subjecting his meritorious and beloved Son to 
torment and death in the room of guilty mankind? Does 
not this reproach equally implicate the known and com- 
Xti6n proceedings of divine providence ? Is it not coni- 
pletely obviated by the voluntary consent of the Son of 
God to these vicarious sufferings, and the consequent 
glorious reward, which he received for enduring them ? 
While the gospel thus provides a complete atonement 
and pardon for our guilt, it offers and communicates the 
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sanctifying and comforting Spirit, to purify and strength- 
en our natures, depraved and enfeebled by sin, and to 
restore them to moral rectitude and tranquillit)^ If we 
have just views of God and ourselves, we must see, that 
our true perfection and happiness consist in resembling 
and enjoying him ; and that our minds, antecedently to 
the renewing grace of the gospel, are strangely alienat- 
ed from and indbposed to this resemblance and enjoy- 
ment. Even some of the vns/tr heathens felt and ac- 
knowledged this degeneracy of human nature, and their 
need of supernatural aid to restore them to virtue and 
happiness. Shall we not then highly prize and joyfully 
embrace that divine Redeemer, " who of God is made 
unto us, not only wbdom and righteousness, but sanctifi- 
cation ;" who makes us " willing in the day of his 
power," and who sends tlie promised Comforter to dwell 
in the hearts of his people, as a perpetual spring of holi- 
ness and joy ? If we acknowledge God, as the prime 
jEfficient, even in our common actions and enjoyments, 
shall we proudly disown our dependence on his gracious 
influence for those unspeakably greater blessings, which 
are implied in a truly virtuous and happy state of our 
souls ? Shall we reject or ridicule the offered grace of the 
Holy Spirit, merely because we cannot comprehend the 
mode of his operation ; when we are confessedly igno- 
rant of the manner of divine agency in the world of na- 
ture ? If we deny the doctrine of divine influences in 
the kingdom of grace, do we not virtually deny it in the 
kingdom of providence ? And does not this denial im- 
ply or betray an atheistical spirit ? 

Further. If we believe in God, as the Father of our 
spirits, which must shordy return to him that gave 
them ; if we believe, upon the footing of reason, that he 
las destined us for another and everlasting world } w^ 
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shall gladly believe in One, who will give us certain infor- 
mation of that unknown region ; who will undertake to 
guide us to it ; who will stand our friend ia the last de. 
cisive trial, and secure our acquittance and happiness in 
the state of retribution. 

How very poor is the most refined system of pa- 
gan philosophy, or of modem infidelity, compared 
with the divine philosophy of the Bible ! What no- 
ble sentindents and exalted consolations does the lat- 
ter inspire in the most trying and distressful situations I 
What was the boasted patience and fortitude of ancient 
stoics and recent unbelievers amidst the evils of life, 
the agonies of death, or the anguish of bereavement? 
What but an inhuman and gloomy apathy, founded in 
the extinction of the best feelings of the heart, and inca- 
pacity of supporting it in seasons of extremity ! But 
Christianity, far from suppressing, accommodates itself 
to our natural sensibilities ; it permits and regulates, it 
sooths and refines pur tender passions under afflictive 
events, while it improves these events, and the sorrow 
they produce, as fresh and. powerful means of promot- 
ing both our present virtue and future bliss. Should wc 
not then welcome to our hearts that divine reli^on, 
which provides a sovereign balm for every wound; 
which consoles bleeding friendship and love under the 
dissolution of the tendercst connexions ; which soft- 
ens the pillow of sickness and death even to tlie most 
timid and feeble of its votaries ; which has enabled 
thousands of Christians, of every age, sex, and condi' 
tion to triumph over the last enemy, even in its most 
terrible forms — " O death, where is riiy sling ? Q gr^ve^ 
where is thy victor}' ?'' 



l&ermon xxv; 
Religion the one Thing needfuL* 



w, 



Luxe x. 42. 
But one thing is needful. 



HEN our Lord uttered these words, he was on a 
visit to an amiable family, consisting of Lazarus and his 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, each of whom was a de- 
voted and beloved friend of Jesus Qirist. On this oc- 
casion, however, the two sisters honoured their divine 
Guest in very different modes. Mary, throwing aside 
every worldly concern, gave herself up to his improving 
conversation. She " sat at his feet," in the usual pos- 
ture of a disciple, " and heard his word. " But the eider 
sister, anxious to provide an entertainment worthy of so 
31ustrious a Person, encumbered herself with unseason- 
able and excessive care ; and in the hurry of business 
came to Jesus with a peevish complaint against Mary 
for sitting idle at so pressing a time ; which complaint 
is so expressed, as to implicate Christ himself. " Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me." We must 
be permitted to observe here, that those persons give 
not the best kind of welcome to the visits of their friends, 
who, like this good woman, appear anxious, troubled, 

* This sermon was delivered at the church ^n Brattle street, Boston* on 
iLpvd^a day, Au;.7» 1803, and the author died the 27th of the samf m9Dt|^ 
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or mortified on the subject of entertaining them, what- 
ever kindness or respect may be the ground of this 
appearance. 

Our Lord, in the words which include our text, re- 
proves this immoderate carefulness. " And Jesus 
answered and said, Martha, thou art careful and troub- 
led about many things ; but one thing is needful : and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her." As the " many things,** which 
at thb time unduly occupied the attention of one sister, 
are here opposed to ** the one thing^' declared to be ex- 
clusively " needful,** and to '* the good part*' chosei) 
by the other, and which could not be taken from her; 
we may certainly conclude, that this " one thing" mean^ 
Religion, or the predominant care of the soul, as op- 
posed to those multiplied eartMy solicitudes, which en- 
gross and distract the children of this world, and which 
sometimes vex and defile even the best of Christians* 

I propose therefore in the following discourse to iUus- 
trate and enforce this great truth, that religion is the one 
thing necessary. 

By religion we intend a supreme regard to God and 
duty, or a pre\^ling concern for our own eternal salva- 
tion. These two ideas cannot be separated ; for as God 
wills our final happiness in the way of holiness, so by 
properly seeking our own salvation we effectually please, 
obey, and honour our Creator ; and on the other hand, 
so far, as we devote ourselves to him, we necessarily 
secure and enjoy the highest felicity. Accordingly, to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever constitutes the one 
chief business and happiness of man. I would further 
remark, that, though religion is made up of many differ- 
ent parts, which respect a great variety of actions, ob- 
jects, and ends, yet it is justly denominated one thing; 
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because these several pirts, fkt from interfering with 
each other, like the diiFerent passions and pursuits of 
the worldly man, are harmoniously ccmnected* They 
mutually beget or improve each other, and go to consti* 
tute one beautiful and perfect whole. Thus the piety 
and morality, the internal holiness and external obedi- 
ence of the good man are but one thing under different 
names and modifications : for they sdl have one (xigin, 
viz, the Spirit of God ; they flow from one jMinciple, visk 
an upr^ht heart ; they produce one genotd effect, the 
growing virtue and peace of their possessor ; they are 
ofered to and accepted by the Deity through one Medi*- 
ator, Jesus Christ ; they seek and finally terminate in 
the same great ends, the glory of God and the highest 
happiness of man. We may add, that, where true piety 
prevails, it sanctifies even the natural afiections, the in- 
nocent acquired habits, and all the civil actions and en- 
joyments of its subject, and renders them so many in- 
struments or branches of religion ; insomuch, that the 
real Christian, " whatever he does, in word or deed, does 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. Whether he eats or 
drinks, or whatever he does, he does all to the glory of 
God." In short, all his views, exercises, and pleas^i^ 
ures are consecrated, limited, or subdued by one all- 
pervading, all controlling principle of rectitude. 

As religion is thus but one thing, so it may be justly 
styled the one thing needful; because it is necessary in 
a sense, which is absolute, transcendent, and universal. 
When we contemplate the necessit)- of religion, so many 
arguments rush upon our minds, that we scarcely know 
where to begin, or where to end. 

In the Fir ST place, the importance of religion appears 
from a consideration of that Being, who is its principal 
Yy 
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object. True piety is chiefly em(doyed in knowing 
.and loving, in resembling and honouring the Deity ; in 
receiving and reflecting his moral glory. As the mor- 
al rectitude of Jehovali is the sum and crown of his in- 
finite excellence, so vital religion is a living copy, a 
visible though imperfect display of this divine excel- 
.lence. Hence it is called the image and life of God, a 
participation of his nature, a showing forth of his virtues 
and praises : the subject of it is said to be one with 
•God, to co-operate and have fellowship with him, to be 
filled with his fulness, and to enter into lus joy. What 
beauty, dignity, and happiness do these expressions con- 
vey ! How inconceivably important then is religion, 
which unites man to Deity ; which renders him the im- 
age and the instrument of his glory, and thus directly 
promotes the chief end of our being ! The man, who 
is a stranger to religion, lives without God in the woiid ; 
he robs his Maker of that honoiu-, and himself of that 
perfection, for which his reasonable nature was chiefly 
designed* This leads us to observe, 

n.^ Tliat the necessity of religion further appears 
from the nature and value of the human soul. The pre- 
eminence of man above the brutes lies in the powers 
and capacities of his mind. Now religion directs these 
powers to their proper objects ; it at once enlarges and 
fills these capacities* It strengthens and satisfies the 
understanding with that divine knowledge, which b its 
noblest food and entertainment. It purifies and regu- 
lates the will. It harmonizes, exalts, and gratifies the af- 
fections. It relieves and solaces die wounded conscience. 
It inspires that inward peace, which is the sunshine of 
the soul, and the daMU of heaven. 

But without religion the soul cannot enjoy peace, and 
of course the man cannot be happy. For happiness or 
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Tiiisery flows not so much from exteriortjircumstances, 
as from the internal state of the mincL Now a rational 
mind, which feels no love to its infinite Creator and Ben- 
efactor, no delight in the Supreme Good, no confidence 
in the feyour of Him, on whom its eternal fete depends, 
must be inwardly poor and wretched, though surround^ 
ed with all the sources of earthly felicity. Such a cjnea- 
ture must feel himself in an unnatural, distempered; 
and therefore painful condition. He must feel the tor- 
ture of desires unsatisfied, of faculties prostituted, of 
hopes disappointed ; of passions at once contradictory^ 
clamorous, and unbounded ; he must, whenever he so- 
berly Reflects, endure the anguish and terror, inflicted by 
an upbraiding conscience and a frowning God. His on- 
ly refuge from this anguish is in thoughtless dissipa- 
tion, or in a rapid succession of worldly pursuits and in- 
^ dulgences. But this refuge forsakes him in the gloomy 
intervals of solitude, of external danger and distress, and 
especially on the. bed of death. The honest and greait 
teacher, death, gives new light and activity to his reflect- 
ing powers ; it brings into lively view his God dishonr 
cured and incensed, his Redeemer insulted, his soul 
neglected and ruined, his fellow men, and even his dear- 
est friends, corrupted, and perhaps destroyed by his 
criminal example, principles, or unfidthfrilness. To 
complete this picture of wo, the hand of death separates 
him forever from those worldly objects, to which all his 
afiections, habits, and pleasures were attached. At the 
same time it excludes him from the beatific presence 
of that Being, who only could make him happy ; or rath* 
er his own confirmed depravity renders him incapable 
of sharing in the pure and refined enjoyments of the in- 
visible world, and of course subjects him to extreme and 
hopeless miseiTp Thus sound reason and experience 
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as well, as revebtiwy assure us, that a creature so fonn* 
ed and destined, as the human soul, cannot be happy 
in any possible circumstances, but must be exceedin^y 
wretched, without religion; and of course, that this is 
the one thing necessary. This ai^iiment is gready 
strengthened when we add, 

III. That the Bible holds up the importance erf re- 
ligion in the most impressive light, by revealing the 
wonderful methods, which the Most High has emf^yed 
to restore and preserve it in our degenerate world. In- 
deed the whole system, both of revelation and provi- 
dence, respecting mankind, has been directed to tWs 
object. For this, prc^hets and apostles preached and 
wrote. For this, kings and empires have been exalted, 
shakef), and destroyed. Sor this, the church of God 
and its sacred institutions w^re early established, and 
have been wonderfully supported. Fo» this, die Scm of 
God descended from heaven to a manger and a cross, 
to recover fallen man to true religion, and thus raise him 
to everlasting happiness. The divine Saviour taught and 
bboured, obeyed and died, rose and ascended, and still 
employs his interceding, ruling, and saving power. In 
a word, the scriptures represent the work of redemption, 
as the greatest effort of infinite wisdom* and love ; and 
tliey constantly represent thb work, as having for its ob- 
ject the restoration pf our souls* from the ruins of sin to 
holiness and giory- How transcendently necessary and 
valuable must have been that object, on which infinite 
benevolence and wisdom have thus lavished their tress* 
ures ! How precious the human soul, for which heaven 
itself has paid such a price ! How is man ennobled, how 
is religion exalted, by such a mighty apparatus employ- 
ed in their favour ! What an awful and endearing bond 
does this impose on redeemed men to value their own 
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souls, to seek their^ recovery to holiness and happiness, 
as the one thing needful ! How unspeakably does it en- 
iiance the guUt and condemnation of those, who oppose 
that religion, who despise that salvation, which are thus 
recommended to and urged upon them by the blood of 
the Son of God ! How can we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ! 

. IV. Religion is the one thing needful, because it is 
of tmvoersal necessity. It is equally necessary for all 
men, yea, for all rational creatures in the universe. Re- 
ligion essentially consists in love to God and fellow be* 
ings, expressed in every suitable way. Now this is 
equally the duty and the happiness of all classes of in- 
telligences. It is as necessary for angels, as for men ; 
this constitutes the chief beauty and felicity of celestidl 
spirits, as distinguished from malignant and miserable 
demons. This was the glory and bliss of man in Para- 
disc ; and the recovery and exercise of this spirit are 
the main duty and interest of man since his apostasy. 
In other woi^, the general duty of men is always ne- 
cessarily the same, though the particular expressions or 
instruments of it may conaderably vary. Thus, after 
the fell, repentance of sin, feith in a Mediator, and cer- 
tain outward symbols, as signs and means of religion, 
became proper and needful, which were not suitable or 
necessary for innocent man. So the peculiar circum- 
stances and genius of the Jewish nation rendered many 
ceremonial observances expedient for them, which are 
totally improper under the Christian dispensation. Yet 
still the same general spirit and practice are required 
amid all this variety of circumstances and modes. The 
strictest observance of the Mosaic rites was of no avail 
any further, than it expressed and promoted substantial 
virtue and piety. Nor is the most zealous regard to the 
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peculiar doctrines and institutions of the gospel of any 
significancy, unless it produce and nourish a holy temper 
and conduct.^ 

As vital religion is thus necessary for men under ev- 
ery dispensation, so it is equally essential in all their civ- 
il and worldly employments, in all the relations, which 
they bear to human society. Whether they move in 
a higher or lower sphere, whether they pursue an active 
or a contemplative life, they are equally the creatures and 
subjects of God, and in this view are equally bound to 
practise every moral and religious duty. The more ex- 
alted their stations are, the more need they have of a pi- 
ous principle to prevent the abuse of worldly greatness; 
to secure a sober estimate, a temperate enjoyment, a dili- 
gent and beneficent improvement of it ; to make tfaem 
constantly feel the high duty and responsibility attached 
to it; anddms to render their useful examples and e& 
forts in some measure equal to their extensive powers 
and opportunities. On tliese accounts the obligati<M) 
and necessity of religion to public officers, civil as well, 
as ecclesiastical, are preeminently great; and the incon-r 
sistency of a free, well informed, and Christian people in 
electing men to high stations, who are not faithftil to 
themselves and tlieir God, can hardly be expressed. 
The ministers of the commonwealth ought certainly 
to co-operate with those of the church, in promoting the 
greatest good of the community ; but how can this be 
expected, if religion be not die governing principle of 
both ! I need not insist on the importance of real and 
exemplary sanctity in Christian instructors, because ypu 
instantly perceive the absurdity and mischief of a man's 
teaching and enforcing upon others what he does not 
heartily believe and practise himself; and because you 
will readily allow, that personal piety in ^ minister is a^ 
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onoe the best recomnlendation of it to others, and the 
best pledge of his pastoral fidelity and success. 

We might go on to observe, that religion is likewise 
.necessaiy in domestic life. It is important, both to se- 
cure and exalt the reciprocal affections, virtues, and sat- 
is&ctions of the conjugal, parental, and filial relations. 
It is needful to restrain parents from relaxing their just 
authority by indolence or extreme indulgence, and frorai 
abusing it, by passionate and brutal severity. It is ne- 
cessary to insure that sober and pious education of 
children, on which individual, domestic, and public 
happiness essentially depends. It is necessary to ren- 
der private families the props of the church and com- 
monwealth, and nurseries for heaven- That spirit, 
which religion inspires, will make superiors conde- 
scending and beneficent ; equals, courteous and oblig- 
ing; inferiors, respectfiil and submissive. It will form 
tnen into good neighbours, faithful friends, orderly cit- 
izens, and useful patriots. The pious man, who acts 
from principle, will be fer more correct and uniform, 
diligent and resolute, in performing the duties of every 
situation, than persons of a different charactor. He 
will be directed by the best motives, both in the choice 
and prosecution of his particular calling. His great and 
conscientious inquiry will be, in what employment can 
I best serve God and man, and promote my own ever- 
lasting well being. As he sets out in the career of life 
with these views, so his after progress, being guided 
and animated by them, will, under the promised favour 
of Heaven, be safe and comfortable, diligent and pros- 
perous, respectable and useful. Since tlien religion is 
so important to every rank, relation, and business, it 
may well be styled the one thv}g needful. Other accom- 
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plishments may be severally necessary to particular em^ 
ployments ; but this is alike beneficial to all. 

As this qualification is indispensable to every occupa- 
tion, so it is needful in every condition and vicissitude . 
of life* If we exult in outward health and prosperitjr, 
how necessary is a religious principle to the true enjoy- 
ment and the right improvement of such a state ! How- 
necessary to keep us in the middle path between sordid 
avarice and wanton prodigality ! How often does world- 
ly wealth destroy tlie virtue, the comfort, the usefulness^ 
and the final happiness of its possessors, by nourishing a 
ptx>ud and unfeeling, an anxious and craving, a carnal 
and irreligious spirit ! Nothing but deep rooted piety is 
an effectual preservative from these evils. Hiis, and 
this cwily, will extract the good, without the poison, of 
earthly enjoyments. This will produce a sentimental 
and refined relish of these comforts, and at the same 
time, a virtuous and beneficent applicaticHi of them ; 
which gives to the possessor the noblest satisfaction 
they are fitted to impart. Agreeably, the wisest of men 
has told us, that ^VGod giveth to a man, that is good in 
his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy ;" wisdom 
and knowledge to regulate his desire, fiiiition, and im- 
provement of temporal blessings ; and joy, as the fruit 
and reward of his wise regulations : ^^ but to the sinner 
he giveth travail to gajher and to heap up," without any 
power to enjoy, or. to do good with his treasures.. 
<' This," Solomon justly adds, " is vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 

If we reverse the scene, and contemplate the chikL of 
poverty and distress, how needful is religion to sustain, 
to sooth, and to sanctify his afflicted state ! When the 
\i'orld fiov^ns'upon him on every side, from what source 
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can he derive comfort, but from the smiles of conscience 
and of Heaven, from a pious resignation to, and trust in 
the providence of God, and the hope of eternal glory, as 
the recompense of his momentary sufferings, patient- 
ly endured suid rightly improved? Those troubles, 
whichcrush the spirits of the wicked, give new lustre 
and triumph to the man of religion, by dbplaying th^ 
efficacy of pious principles in blunting the darts of ad- 
versity, and converting them into instruments of holiness 
and joy. 

We may add here, retigic^n is eminently needful to 
inspire equanimity amid thos^ sudden changes of condi- 
tion, to which we are constantly exppsed ; to keep our 
minds humble and temperate, when we are hastily exalt* 
ed from a poor, calamitous state, to afiluence, ease, or ce« 
lebrity ; and to give usfordtude and submission, when 
unexpectedly vbited with the reverse* In short, piety- 
must be our continual pilot and anchor, both to steer 
our course through the uncertain voyage of life, and en- 
able us to out ride the storms, wbich assail it This 
leads us to subjoin, 

That the preeminence of religion fiirtfaer appears 
from its importance at all seasons* To eveiy thing 
else, as the wise man teUs us, there are aj^ropri- 
ate seasons ; but this is always seasonable, and there- 
fore always beautjful and necessary* A professor of pie- 
ty must never sacrifice his reli^on to any compa- 
ny, business, or amusement; he i^iust appear always 
adorned with it; he must be in the fear of the Lord all the 
day^g; he must rejoice in God always; he must pray 
and g^ve thanks widiout cea&ing; he must do ^veiy 
thing to the glory of God ; that b, a pious habit and 
z z 
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frame of spirit, a readiness for duty, a prev^ling desire 
to please God and profit ipep, must never be suspend* 
ed. Tliis must regulate and sanctify his \rorldly bu^^ 
ness, his soci^' duties, and even his cheerful relaxa, 
tions. Uidess this be our habitual aim, we contradict 
the great end^ for which tim^ and existence wer» 
given us. 

This observation introduces another, which is, that 
religion is necessary for every stage of life, from early- 
childhood to grey hairs. The youngest human being 
must have the seeds of this heavenly temper, in order 
to qualify him for the heavenly felicity. You, who are 
in the bloom of childhood, or of youth, need this prin- 
ciple to guard you against the numberless temptations 
to folly and sin, which constantiy surround you. You 
need it to improve those inward accomplishments, ex^ 
tenor manners, and innocent pleasures, which become 
your period of life. You need it, as the great prepara- 
tive for a useful manhood, a comfortable old age, and 
a peaceful death. It is needful for persons of mature 
years to moderate, to sanctify, and to prosper the 
worlcQy cares, pursuits, and enjoyments of manly life. 
It is needful for advanced age, to lighten its burdens, 
to give dignity to th^ . hoary head, to compensate and 
sooth the decay of animal life, and its pleasures, with tiie 
hope of immortal vigour and undecaying pleasure at 
God's right hand. 

Which brings us to renuu*k in the Last place, that re^ 
ligion is necessary for both worlds ; while other things 
are needful in a sense, which is merely local and tempo-* 
rary . When we call food and raiment, and coinfoirtahle 
' habitations necessaries of life, we use a dialect, which 
t)elongs only to the animal part and the |n&ntile state of 
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man; for these things are so &rfrom bdbg essentia to 
him, when arrived at his true perfection, that their ne* 
cessity and use will then forever cease; yea, he must 
drop these badges and fetters of childhood, before he 
can enjoy matured freedom and happiness ; before he 
can rise. to those noble and everlasting joys, for which 
hb nature is designed, Pid we, my brethren, fully real.- 
ize these truths, we should hardly apply the term neces^ 
sary to any thing,^ but that, which dji^cdy prqn^otes our 
ultimate perfection and tjlessedness. Now wh^t can 
this be, but religion ? This and this Qnly assimilates us 
to God and superior beings, and of course renders us 
capable of sharing their society and blessedness. It v% 
the voice of reason as well, as Fevelation : " Without ho» 
liness no man shall see the Lord*" But ^' blessed ai^ 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God.^' . ^' Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
a right to the tree of li^, ^nd may ent^ in through th^ 
gates into the cityJ' 

As the preceding discourse has been wholly pracdcal, 
and has aimed to bring home the iipp<Htance of true.pie-' 
ty to every one's conscience, there is no necessity, nor 
indeed time, for a forn^al appliqadon, Odierwise we 
imght lament the folly, depravity, and wretchedness of 
those, who openly despise, or carelessly neglect the one 
thing needful. If there could be grief in heaven, angek 
would weep at such a spectacle. We might congratu- 
late those, who, having chosen and secured the good 
part, have no occasion for anxious concern about any 
thing else. But I will only leave with you and myself, 
this one reflection : Our subject holds out to each of 
us this awful alternative ; we must either become trqly 
holy, or seU our birthright, as ration^ beings^ and sinlj( 
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9ursdve8 far belavv the bni);es« We must either love 
and sen^e our Creator, or share the dreadful guilt and 
punishj^nt of his enemies^ Let us then make our 
choice. But O let u$ choose life, that wc inity live, ^nd 
Bot die. 
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